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THE    FORGERY. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Lady  Ann  Mellent  was  seated  alone  in 
her  drawing-room,  in  the  large  and  hand- 
some town-house,  which  had  been  inhabited 
for  many  years  by  her  father  and  grand- 
\q  father.     She  looked  less  gay — more  thought- 
^  ful  than  usual.     Perhaps  the  weather  might 
I  have  some  share  in  depressing — for  most 
people  born  in  England  are  more  or  less 
:  barometers,    and  subject  to  be   raised   or 
:  depressed  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
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Foreigners,  I  believe,  generally  imagine 
that  the  cause  of  two  Englishmen,  as  soon 
as  they  meet,  beginning  to  talk  of 
the  weather,  is  that  they  have  nothing 
else  to  talk  of — or  that  the  variation 
of  our  changeable  climate  is  the  most  pro- 
minent fact  in  the  natural  history  of  the 
land — or  because  the  weather  is  the  only 
open  question  free  from  all  tinge  of  that 
party-spirit  which  affects  all  other  things 
in  our  native  country.  But  the  real  cause 
li^s  deeper.  It  is,  that  in  almost  all 
instances  the  fibres  of  an  Englishman's 
body  are  affected  by  the  changes  of  the 
weather,  like  the  strings  of  a  fine  instru- 
ment— more  or  less,  of  course,  according 
to  the  constitution  of  the  individual.  But 
still,  as  I  have  said,  in  most  men  it  is  so ; 
and  the  mind  being  in  tune  or  out  of 
tune,  in  consequence,  emits  sounds  accord- 
ingly. 

Now,  one  of  the  strange  vicissitudes  of 
climate  had  taken  place,  which  are  so 
common  under  our  skies ;  and  a  day  or  two 
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of  fine,  clear  summer  weather  had  been 
succeeded  by  a  morning  covered  with  thick 
grey  clouds,  while  the  east  wind  hurried  a 
sort  of  dim  and  filmy  mist  through  the  air, 
cutting  to  the  marrow  all  who  exposed 
themselves  to  its  influence.  It  was  the 
true  picture  of  a  reverse  of  fortune,  with 
the  summer  sun  of  prosperity  clouded,  dim 
uncertainty  pervading  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  cold  and  cutting  blast  of  ingratitude, 
and  neglect,  and  contemptuous  pity  chilling 
the  very  soul. 

Nevertheless,  although  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  Lady  Ann  Mellent  was  not  at  all 
affected  by  the  weather,  yet,  her  grave  and 
meditative  mood  had  other,  stronger  causes. 
She  had  a  great  deal  to  think  of,  just  then, 
and  she  leaned  her  fair  brow  upon  her 
hand,  with  the  thick  glossy  ringlets  falling 
over  her  taper  fingers,  and  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  a  sheet  of  writing-paper,  whereon  her 
other  hand  was  fancifully  sketching  all 
sorts  of  strange  figures.  Her  mind  had 
nothing  to  do  with  what  her  hand  was 
b  2 
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about,  or  what  her  eye  was  fixed  upon. 
I  do  not  know  what  part  or  portion  of  the 
strange  mixed  whole,  expressed  by  the  little 
monosyllable,  man,  it  is  that  occupies  itself 
with  trifles,  while  the  high  spirits,  the 
sensitive  soul,  and  the  intellectual  mind 
are  engaged  in  reasonings  deep  of  other, 
mightier  things;  but  so  it  often  is,  that 
when  the  brain  and  heart  are  most  busy 
with  strong  thoughts,  something — I  know 
not  what — gives  employment  to  the  corpo- 
real faculties — just  as  a  nurse  amuses  a 
sick  child  with  playthings,  while  two 
learned  doctors  are  consulting  of  its 
state. 

Thus  it  was  now  with  Lady  Ann .  Her  mind 
saw  not  the  things  she  was  drawing — the 
dancing  men  and  women,  the  flowers,  the 
fruits,  the  trees,  the  wild  and  graceful 
arabesques,  the  ruined  towns  and  castles, 
the  volutes,  the  capitals,  the  columns — she 
had  not  an  idea  of  what  she  was  about; 
but  deep  in  some  little  chamber  of  the 
brain,  with  the  doors  and  windows  closed, 
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while  imagination  held  a  taper,  and  memory 
spread  out  a  map  before  her,  the  mind  sat 
and  studied  the  chart  of  the  past,  and  tried 
to  lay  out  plans  for  carrying  on,  into  the 
the  unexplored  future,  the  roads  along 
which  her  destiny  had  hitherto  run. 

She  was  startled  from  her  reverie  by  a 
servant  opening  the  drawing-room  door  and 
announcing  Mr.  Charles  Marston;  and 
raising  her  head  with  a  slight  glow  upon 
her  cheek,  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him 
with  frank  and  kindly  greeting. 

*  Well,  you  have  come  to  see  me  at 
length,"  she  said,  "  and  I  suppose  I  must 
take  your  yesterday's  apologies  in  good 
part,  especially  as  I  find  that  one  of  the 
two  letters  did  arrive;  and  I  have  been 
reading  this  morning  all  the  nonsense  it 
contains,  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and 
satisfaction.  There  is  nothing  like  non- 
sense in  the  world  either  for  pleasure  or 
amusement.  Sense  is  so  hard,  and  so 
square,  and  so  sharp  in  the  points,  that  it 
is  always  scratching  one  somewhere.     I  am 
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sure  Adam  and  Eve  must  have  been  talking 
nonsense  to  each  other  all  day  long  in 
Paradise,  otherwise,  it  would  not  have 
been  half  as  pleasant  a  place  as  it  is 
represented." 

Charles  Marston  took  a  seat  by  her  side, 
with  a  very  faint  smile,  saying — 

"  I  am  afraid,  dear  Lady  Ann,  that  I 
must  give  up  nonsense  for  the  future,  and 
devote  myself  to  dull,  hard,  dry  sense." 

"  Stir  the  fire,  Charles  Marston,"  re- 
plied his  fair  companion;  "  the  cold  east 
wind  has  made  you  melancholy.  Now  for 
the  last  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  I  have 
myself  been  much  more  sober  and  reflective 
than  is  at  all  proper  and  right,  and  I  do 
not  choose  to  be  encouraged  in  such  bad 
habits  by  anybody  else's  seriousness." 

"  What  can  have  made  you  serious?" 
asked  Charles  Marston,  in  a  tone  of  doubt, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  paper  on  which 
Lady  Ann  had  been  sketching.  "  Your 
gravity  must  have   been   somewhat  frolic- 
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"  Good  heaven!  did  I  draw  all  that?" 
she  exclaimed,  looking  down  at  the  paper  to 
which  he  pointed — "  I  was  not  the  least 
aware  of  it." 

"  Nay,  then  yon  must  have  been  serious 
indeed,"  replied  Charles  Marston,  with  a 
tone  both  of  surprise  and  sympathy. 
"  What  can  have  happened  to  oppress 
your  light  heart?" 

"  What  can  have  happened  to  oppress 
yours,  Charles?"  rejoined  Lady  Ann. 
"  Something  must  have  occurred,  I  am 
sure,  for  though  I  have  known  you  from 
childhood,  I  never  saw  you  in  such  a  mood 
till  now.     What  is  it?" 

"  A  change  of  fortune,  dear  Lady  Ann," 
he  said,  "  implying  the  relinquishment  of 
the  dearest  and  fondest  hopes  my  heart 
ever  entertained — hopes  and  wishes  which 
though  treated  gaily,  lightly  perhaps,  were 
not  the  less  deeply  rooted,  the  less  pro- 
foundly felt." 

He  paused  for  a  moment  as  if  summoning 
strength  to  go  on  with  a  task  that   nearly 
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overpowered  him,  and  she  sat  gazing  on 
his  face  with  a  look  of  anxious  alarm.  At 
length  he  proceeded — 

"  I  have  loved  you,  Lady  Ann,  deeply, 
sincerely,  well,  I  can  assure  you — " 

"  I  know  all  that,"  she  exclaimed,  re- 
suming for  a  moment  her  gay  and  sparkling 
manner — "  you  told  me  so  twelve  months 
ago,  in  Rome — you  told  me  so  years  ago, 
when  I  was  a  foolish  girl  of  thirteen ;  and 
I  believed  you  both  times.  What  have  I 
done  that  you  should  cease  to  love  me 
now?" 

u  Cease  to  love  you !"  exclaimed  Charles 
Marston ;  "  I  love  you  better — more  dearly 
than  ever — just  as  one  prizes  a  jewel,  the 
last  possession  that  one  has,  which  we 
know  must  be  parted  with  soon." 

"  No,  you  do  not  love  me,"  she  said, 
"  or  you  would  not  keep  me  in  suspense. 
What  has  happened,  Charles — tell  me  what 
has  happened  at  once." 

"  It  can  be  done  in  very  few  words,"  he 
replied,  "  when  I  told  you  how  I  loved  you 
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in  Rome,  I  myself  possessed  a  considerable 
fortune,  settled  upon  me  by  my  father  at  the 
time  of  my  mother's  death — what  she  in- 
herited from  her  father.  At  that  time  I  be- 
lieved, that  sooner  or  later,  very  considerable 
wealth  in  addition  must  be  mine ;  and,  al- 
though that  fact  could  not  change  the  dif- 
ference between  your  rank  and  mine,  yet 
it  in  some  degree  justified  me  in  seeking 
your  hand,  and  might  justify  you  in  giving 
it  to  one,  who  had  known  and  loved  you,  as 
you  say,  from  childhood.  Well,  well,"  he 
continued,  seeing  her  make  an  impatient 
gesture  as  if  to  hurry  his  tale,  "  the  rest 
is  soon  told.  This  morning,  my  uucle,  in 
the  most  unkind  and  indifferent  manner,  in- 
formed me  that  my  father  was  a  bankrupt. 
I  need  not  tell  you,  Lady  Ann,  who  know 
me,  I  think,  well,  that  my  first  act  must 
be  to  restore  to  my  father  the  income  he 
settled  upon  me.  I  will  not  indeed  throw  my 
mother's  fortune  into  the  hands  of  his 
creditors;  for   that   I  do    not   feel  myself 
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called  upon  to  do ;  but  the  income  of  course 
is  Ms  for  his  life." 

"  Well,"  said  Lady  Ann,  as  if  she  did 
not  see  the  deduction  which  he  would 
draw. 

"  I  must  of  course,"  continued  Charles, 
"  embrace  some  pursuit  in  order  to  raise 
the  fallen  fortunes  of  my  family.  That  is 
painful  enough,  for  one  of  my  habits  and 
character;  but  the  still  more  painful  task 
remains  of  abandoning  those  hopes  which 
you  once  permitted  me  to  entertain,  of 
giving  you  back  every  engagement  and 
every  promise  you  made  me,  and  nerving 
my  mind  to  all  that  must  follow." 

"  Nonsense !"  exclaimed  Lady  Ann, 
"  how  long  is  it  since  you  heard  this 
news  T 

"  Not  an  hour  ago,"  he  answered,  "  I 
determined  to  come  hither  at  once,  and  do 
what  was  right  by  you,  though  I  passed 
nearly  an  hour  in  the  park,  struggling  with 
the  thoughts  which  well  nigh  drove  me 
mad." 
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"  You  should  have  come  here  directly," 
she  answered,  in  a  quiet  tone,  u  and  I 
would  have  taught  you  to  overcome  such 
thoughts,  by  showing  you  what  weak  and 
foolish  thoughts  they  were.  I  was  praising 
nonsense,  just  now ;  but  what  I  meant  was 
merry,  not  sad,  nonsense.  Now  this  is  very 
sad  nonsense  indeed.  Do  you  pretend  to 
know  me  ?  Do  you  pretend  to  love  me  ?  Do 
you  pretend  to  esteem  me,  and  yet  suppose 
that  any  accidental  change  of  circum- 
stances, any  mere  pitiful  reverse  of  fortune, 
would  justify  me  in  my  own  eyes  for  wishing 
to  withdraw  from  engagements  formed  with 
as  little  consideration  of  wealth,  upon  my 
part  as  upon  yours?  I  do  you  full  justice, 
Charles,  and  believe  that  you  cared  no 
more  for  my  fortune  when  you  asked  my 
hand,  than  I  would  do  for  the  crown  of 
England.  I  believed,  and  do  believe  that 
you  would  have  sought  me  for  your  wife, 
that  you  would  still  seek  me  for  your  wife, 
if  I  had  little  or  nothing ;  and  you  have 
done  very  wrong,   even  for  one  moment  to 
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look  upon  this  event,  except  as  a  misfortune 
which  affects  us  both.  I  cannot  treat  this 
subject  so  lightly  as  I  might  do  most,  be- 
cause I  know  what  has  occurred  must  be 
very  painful  to  you,  on  your  good  father's 
account;  but  thank  God  what  I  do  possess, 
although  not  so  large  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, is  still  affluence — nay  wealth.  You, 
make  over  your  income  to  your  father  as 
you  propose.  That  will  be  abundant  for 
him ;  and  you  will  share  mine," 

Charles  Marston  laid  his  hand  upon  hers, 
and  gazed  at  her  with  deep  affection ;  but 
he  still  hesitated. 

"  Every  one  will  say,"  he  replied,  "  and 
your  guardians  above  all,  that  you  have 
thrown  yourself  away  upon  a  fortune- 
hunter." 

"lam  my  own  guardian,"  she  answered, 
with  a  gay  laugh ;  "  thank  God,  on  the 
twenty-third  of  last  month,  I  arrived  at  the 
discreet  age  of  one  and  twenty.  So  you 
have  no  excuse,  sir.  I  see  clearly  that  you 
do  not  wish  to  marry  me — that  you   are 
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fickle,  faithless,  and  false  to  all  your  vows — 
that  you  have  fallen  in  love  with  some 
Greek,  or  some  Circassian,  or  some  lady 
Turk.  But  I  will  have  a  distinct  answer, 
Charles  Marston,  before  you  quit  this  room. 
You  shall  say  yes  or  no.  If  you  say  '  yes/ 
well  and  good — there  is  peace  between  us ; 
but  if  you  say  'no,'  I  will  prosecute  you 
for  a  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  and 
produce  all  your  letters,  in  open  court.  I 
can  establish  a  clear  case  against  you — so 
think  of  the  consequences,  before  you  de- 
cide." 

*  She  spoke  gaily  and  cheerfully;  but 
when  Charles's  arms  glided  round  her  waist, 
and  he  pressed  his  answer  on  her  lips,  Lady 
Ann's  eyes  overflowed  with  tears. 

"  You  have  treated  me  very  ill,  Charles," 
she  said,  a  and  I  shall  not  forgive  you  for 
the  next  half  hour.  How  could  you  think 
so  meanly  and  so  basely  of  me?  Did  I 
ever  talk  to  you  about  settlements,  or 
stipulate  for  pin-money,  or  require  that  you 
should  bring  an  equal  share  to  the  house- 
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keeping  with  myself?  or,  did  I  set  others 
on,  to  do  that  which  I  was  ashamed  to  do? 
Fie,  fie — do  not  attempt  to  justify  it,  for  it 
was  unjustifiable !  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  one 
thing,"  she  added,  dashing  the  tears  from 
her  eyes,  and  looking  up,  with  one  of  her 
sparkling  laughs.  "  If  ever  I  want  to  tease 
you,  it  will  give  me  something  to  reproach 
you  with.  You  shan't  hear  the  last  of  it 
for  some  time,  I  can  assure  you — and  I'll 
tell  dear  Lady  Fleetwood  how  mercenary 
you  are,  and  that  you  think  marriage  is 
merely  a  matter  of  property,  that  people 
should  be  perfectly  equal  in  that  respect  a4 
least.  Then,  how  she  will  scold  you !  But 
now  tell  me  all  about  it.  Let  me  hear  how 
your  delightful  uncle  communicated  this 
pleasant  intelligence.  He  always  puts  me 
more  in  mind  of  the  statue  in  Don  Giovanni 
than  anything  of  flesh  and  blood  I  ever 
saw.  I  will  answer  for  it,  he  told  the 
whole  as  if  he  were  an  iceberg,  and  every 
word  were  snow." 

"  Something  like   it,  indeed,"  answered 
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Charles ;  "  but  yet,  there  was  a  keen  frosty 
Avind  coming  from  the  iceberg,  that  was 
very  cutting." 

And  he  proceeded  to  give  his  fair  com- 
panion a  more  detailed  account  of  his  con- 
versation with  his  uncle,  taking  care,  how- 
ever, to  avoid  that  part  of  the  discussion 
which  had  referred  to  Maria  Monkton." 

Women's  eyes  are  very  keen,  however; 
and  there  is  something  approaching  to  in- 
stinct in  the  clearness  of  their  perceptions 
with  regard  to  everything  where  other 
women  are  concerned.  It  is  only  jealousy 
that  ever  blinds  them — and  there  they  are 
blind  as  the  rest  of  the  world. 

But  Lady  Ann  was  not  jealous  of  Maria ; 
and  therefore,  she  seemed  to  divine  in  a 
moment  what  had  been  Mr.  Scriven's  prin- 
cipal scheme.  Charles  had  merely  said, 
"  he  proposed  to  me  several  plans  of  action, 
none  of  which  suited  me." 

•"  One  of  them,  I  am  sure,"  exclaimed 
Lady  Ann,  "was  to  marry  your  cousin, 
Maria.      Dear   Maria,    how   often   people 
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have  settled  that  for  her.  But  I  could  tell 
good  Mr.  Scriven,  even  if  you  had  been  will- 
ing, his  scheme  would  not  have  succeeded. 
Maria  is  in  love,  Charles ;  Maria  is  in  love  I" 

Charles  Marston  started  and  looked 
surprised. 

"  Who  with,"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Nay,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  tell  you,"  re- 
plied Lady  Ann,  "  and  I  will  keep  you  in 
suspense,  as  you  kept  me  just  now — moreover 
I  will  tease  you  about  it,  ungrateful  man. 
Watch  me  well,  Charles,  for  the  next  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  if  you  see  me  flirt  uncon- 
scionably with  any  man,  while  Maria  stands 
calm  and  self-satisfied  by,  be  you  sure  that 
man  is  her  lover,  and  think  that  I  am  try- 
ing to  win  him  from  her,  if  you  dare." 

Charles  laid  his  hand  upon  hers,  and 
gazed  confidently  into  her  eyes. 

"  You  cannot  make  me  jealous  if  you 
would,"  he  said,  "  I  know  you  too  well." 

"  And  yet  you  would  not  condescend  to 
give  Colonel  Middleton  a  letter  to  me," 
replied  Lady  Ann,  with  a  meaning  smile. 
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"  Simply  because  I  did  not  feel  myself 
entitled  to  take  such  a  liberty/'  replied 
Charles  Marston,  "  without  at  least  telling 
him,  our  relative  situation  towards  each 
other,  which  you  forbade  me  to  mention  to 
any  one  till  you  were  of  age.  So,  so  then, 
Frank  Middleton  is  the  man  of  Maria's 
heart,  is  he? — It  must  have  been  very 
rapid,  or  I  must  have  misunderstood  her; 
for  I  think  she  told  me,  he  had  only  de- 
livered my  letter  the  day  before  yesterday." 

"  Oh !  he  conquers  exceedingly  quickly," 
exclaimed  his  fair  companion,  "it  is  quite 
true  he  only  delivered  the  letter  the  day 
before  yesterday,  and  yet  Maria  is  over 
head  and  ears  in  love  with  him,  and  will 
marry  him,  as  you  will  see.  I  was  intro- 
duced to  him  the  same  day ;  and,  though  not 
quite  in  love  with  him,  do  you  know,  my  dear 
Charles,  I  was  so  smitten  that  I  asked 
him  to  dine  with  me  yesterday,  which  he 
accordingly  did.  We  had  the  pleasantest 
evening  possible,  quite  tete-a-tete  for  al- 
though good  old  mistress  Brice  sat  out  the 
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dinner  very  patiently,  yet  she  went  to  her 
own  room  as  usual  immediately  after,  and 
left  him  to  make  me  a  proposal  if  he  thought 
fit.  He  did  not  do  it,  which  after  all  the 
encouragement  I  gave  him,  was  very  sin- 
gular ;  but  you  men  are  the  most  ungrateful 
creatures  in  the  world,  of  that  I  am  con- 
vinced. There  now,  make  the  most  of  it,  for 
you  shall  not  have  one  word  of  explanation 
from  me  till  I  think  fit;  and  you  shall  see 
me  go  on  every  day  with  this  Colonel 
Middleton  as  wildly  and  as  madly  as  I 
please,  without  being  in  the  least  jealous — 
unless  I  permit  you." 

Charles  caught  her  in  his  arms  exclaim- 
ing in  his  old,  gay,  reckless  tone,  "  I 
defy  you  little  tormentor !  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  punish  you  for  your  sauciness  by 
kissing  you,  till  you  carry  the  marks  upon 
your  lips  and  cheeks  all  over  London." 
But  then  gently  relaxing  his  embrace,  he 
added  in  a  softer  and  a  sadder  tone,  "  After 
the  proofs  of  love  you  have  given  me,  dear 
Ann,  I  could  not  doubt  you,  do  what  you 
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would ;  and  in  despite  of  all  you  say,  I  know 
you  would  not  pain  me  for  a  moment,  even 
by  a  word  or  look." 

"  Be  not  pained  then,  dear  Charles,"  she 
answered,  "  and  be  sure  that,  for  whatever 
you  see,  I  have  a  motive  and  a  strong 
one." 

"  I  shall  see  very  little,  I  fear,"  replied 
Charles  Mars  ton;  ufor,  except  during  a 
short  morning  visit  here,  and  an  occasional 
party  at  dear  aunt  Fleetwood's,  I  shall  sel- 
dom meet  with  you,  till  I  have  forced  my 
way  into  the  gay  world  again,  after  an 
eighteen  months'  absence — which  is  quite 
sufficient  to  make  all  the  affectionate  people 
in  London  forget  one." 

"  Come  here  and  dine  every  day,  if  you 
will,"  replied  Lady  Ann,  laughing;  "  I  care 
not  who  knows  it  now,  and  only  cared  be- 
fore, Charles,  because  I  hate  lectures,  and 
dislike  opposition,  when  I  am  determined 
to  have  my  own  way.  If  you  meet  Frank 
Middleton  here,  you  will,  of  course,  be  very 
civil  to  him ;  and  if  I  want  to  speak  to  him, 
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alone,  I  can  take  him  into  another  room, 
you  know." 

"  Of  course — of  course,"  answered  Charles, 
in  the  same  tone  of  light  badinage ;  u  but  I 
have  another  task  upon  my  hands,  which  I 
must  now  run  away  to  fulfil — that  of  nurs- 
ing my  poor  friend  Wink  worth." 

This  announcement  called  forth  questions, 
which  again  required  replies;  and  after 
hearing  the  whole  story,  Lady  Ann  ex- 
claimed, 

"  Get  him  well  as  soon  as  possible,  for  I 
intend  to  make  you  all  come  down  and 
spend  a  happy  week  with  me  in  the  country 
— either  at  Harley,  or  Belford,  or  Caer- 
marthen,  or  somewhere — Lady  Fleetwood, 
and  Maria,  and  you,  and  Middleton,  and  Mr. 
Winkworth,  and  all — I  took  a  great  liking 
to  that  old  man,  Charles,  so  you  must 
engage  him  for  me." 

Charles  Marston  promised  to  obey ;  and 
after  a  few  more  words,  with  which,  per- 
haps, the  reader  may  have  little  to  do,  he 
was  taking  his  departure,  and  had  already 
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reached  the  door  of  the  drawing-room,  when 
Lady  Ann  called  him  back. 

"  Charles !  Charles !"  she  said,  "  I  want 
to  speak  to  you.  And  now,  remember,  I 
am  talking  seriously,  for  once  in  my  life : 
I  am  going  to  make  a  declaration,  so  re- 
member it.  It  is  somewhat  unusual,  and 
rather  the  reverse  of  what  ordinarily  takes 
place ;  but  no  matter — I  love  you  truly  and 
sincerely,  and  none  but  you;"  and  she  laid 
her  hand  affectionately  upon  his  arm, 
adding,  "  I  never  shall  love  any  other — and 
I  say  this  because  your  confidence,  without 
any  wish  on  my  part  to  put  it  to  the  proof, 
may  be  tried  somewhat  severely." 

"  It  will  stand  the  test,"  answered  Charles 
Mars  ton.  "  I  were  unworthy  of  your  love, 
dear  Ann,  if  I  could  doubt  you  for  a  mo- 
ment." 
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CHAPTEK  II. 


The  day  was  near  its  close,  and  the  keen, 
clear  easterly  wind  had,  in  the  end,  swept 
all  clouds  and  mist  from  the  air,  leaving  the 
features  of  the  landscape  sharp  and  defined, 
in  the  peculiar  purple  light  of  the  evening, 
when  a  man  with  a  mahogany  box  hound 
with  brass,  upon  his  back,  stopped  at  the 
door  of  the  little  hovel,  on  the  wide,  wild 
common,  to  which  I  have  so  frequently  had 
occasion  to  refer. 

About  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before, 
in  trudging  with  his  pack  out  of  the  neigh- 
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bouring  little  town,  he  had  been  passed  by 
a  post-chaise,  coming  from  the  side  of  Lon- 
don ;  and,  on  turning  his  head,  he  had  seen 
that  it  contained  only  a  single  traveller — a 
handsome  and  fashionably-dressed  young 
man,  with  a  complexion  considerably  darker 
than  is  usually  found  amongst  Englishmen. 
The  pedlar  very  naturally  concluded  that  the 
stranger  was  nothing  to  him,  nor  he  to  the 
stranger,  and  that  he  should  never  behold 
his  face  again ;  and  trudging  upon  his  way 
over  the  common,  he  turned  a  few  steps 
aside,  to  see  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  hovel, 
who  had  more  than  once  purchased  bodkins 
and  needles  and  such  little  articles  of  him, 
would  now  be  tempted  by  any  of  his 
wares. 

Pedlars — although  by  continual  chaffer- 
ing with  every  different  variety  of  human 
beings,  they  usually  acquire  a  great  deal  of 
shrewdness,  not  to  say  cunning — may  be 
deceived  in  their  calculations,  as  well  as 
other  people,  and  it  proved  so  in  the  pre- 
sent case.     He  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
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cottage,  and  then  shook  it,  saying  to  him- 
self, "  The  old  woman's  in  one  of  her  moping 
fits,  I  dare  say."  But  still  he  received  no 
answer;  and  then,  going  to  the  little  win- 
dow, he  tried  to  look  in.  There  was  a 
board  up  in  the  inside,  however,  which 
effectually  prevented  him  from  seeing,  and 
he  was  about  to  turn  away,  when  he  per- 
ceived a  tall  figure  advancing  towards  him, 
from  the  side  of  the  high  road. 

Now,  the  pedlar  was  a  stout,  broad-shoul- 
dered, clean-limbed  man,  of  about  fifty  years 
of  age ;  and  having  passed  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  hardy  exercise,  he  was  a  match 
for  most  men,  in  point  of  strength;  but 
having  had  occasion,  more  than  once,  to 
fight  for  the  worldly  goods  and  chattels 
which  he  carried  on  his  back,  he  always  cast 
a  suspicious  eye  towards  any  one  who  ap- 
proached him  hastily,  which  was  the  case  with 
the  stranger ;  and  therefore,  unslinging  his 
pack,  he  put  it  down  behind  him,  that  he 
might  have  his  right  arm  more  at  liberty  for 
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the  exercise  of  the  stout  oaken  staff  with 
which  it  was  armed. 

At  the  moment  when  he  first  perceived 
the  figure  advancing  towards  him,  it  was 
coming  up  between  the  high  sandy  banks 
through  which  a  little  rivulet  flowed,  and 
the  evening  sun  cast  a  deep  shadow  upon 
it.  The  instant  after,  however,  it  emerged 
into  the  broad  light,  and  the  whole  dress  and 
appearance  removed  at  once  anything  like 
apprehension  which  he  had  previously  felt. 
Another  minute  showed  him  the  face  which 
he  had  seen  in  the  post-chaise ;  and  touching 
his  hat,  he  replaced  his  box  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, in  order  to  walk  away  with  it,  when 
he  saw  the  stranger  approach  the  door  of 
the  hovel,  and  knock  for  admission. 

"  There's  no  one  in  there,  sir,"  said  the 
pedlar,  in  a  civil  tone ;  u  they  are  all  gone, 
poor  people,  I  suppose.  Perhaps  the  old 
lady  is  dead,  for  she  was  in  a  failing  sort  of 
way  when  last  I  passed." 

M  No,  she  is  not  dead,"  replied  the  stran- 
ger ;  "  but  it  is  probable,  a  friend  of  mine, 

VOL.    II.  c 
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who  took  an  interest  in  her,  has  provided 
for  her  more  comfortably  than  she  could 
be  here.  I  did  not  think  he  would  have 
been  so  rapid  in  his  proceedings,  or  I  might 
have  spared  myself  a  journey.  I  wonder 
where  the  boy  is  who,  I  hear,  was  with  her — 
are  you  sure  he  is  not  in  the  cottage?" 

"  Oh,  no,  sir,  the  place  is  all  shut  up," 
replied  the  pedlar.  "  He's  a  good  boy,  and 
was  very  kind  to  the  poor  woman — though 
the  people  said  they  were  not  relations ;  and 
indeed,  I  always  thought  she  must  have 
been  a  gentlewoman,  at  one  time." 

"You  were  not  far  wrong,"  replied 
Henry  Hayley — for  he  it  was.  "  I  suppose 
you  are  well  acquainted  with  the  country 
round?"  he  continued,  turning  away  from 
the  hovel,  and  walking  on  by  the  pedlar's 
side,  towards  the  high  road. 

"  I  know  every  inch  of  it,"  answered  the 
man,  "  for  fifty  miles  round,  and  more — 
and  many  another  part  of  the  country  be- 
sides: I  have  spent  more  than  twenty 
years  of  my  life  in  wandering  about  with 
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my  pack  on  my  back,  so  that  there  is  hardly 
a  cottage  in  the  counties  I  travel,  that  I  do 
not  know." 

"  Perhaps,  then,  you  can  tell  me  my  best 
way  to  the  house  of  a  farmer  named 
Graves/'  said  Henry  Hay  ley ;  "  I  think  it 
is  some  six  or  seven  miles  off." 

"  I  can  tell  you  the  way,  well  enough, 
sir,"  replied  the  man ;  "  but  I  doubt,  with 
all  my  telling,  that  you'll  find  it;  for  you 
see,  it  lies  on  the  other  road,  and  the  cross- 
country lanes  are  rather  crooked." 

"Can  you  show  me  the  way?"  asked 
Henry  again;  "I  shall  be  inclined  to  pay 
you  well  for  your  trouble." 

The  man  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but 
then  replied, 

"  Well,  I  may  as  soon  go  that  way  as 
another;  though  it  is  out  of  my  regular 
beat.  But,  is  it  the  old  man  or  the  young 
one  you  want  to  see,  sir?" 

"  The  old  one,  I  think,"  replied  Henry : 

"  what  is  his  age?" 

"  Oh,    he  is    well   nigh  upon   seventy,' 
c  2 
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answered  the  pedlar;  "  and  a  strange  old 
man  too.  I  don't  know  whether  he'll  be 
civil  to  you;  but  he's  not  to  most  people, 
though  he's  a  kind  old  man  at  bottom,  I 
hear.  But  he  had  some  troubles  when  he  was 
younger,  and  that  has  made  him  very  cross 
and  grisly,  ever  since.  But  we  had  better 
cut  across  the  common  here,  for  it  lies  away 
there  to  the  westward." 

Henry  turned,  according  to  his  guide's 
directions,  and  followed  him  for  some  little 
way  in  silence ;  but  at  length  he  said, 

u  What  troubles  were  they  that  you  al- 
luded to  just  now,  as  having  befallen  the 
old  man?" 

"  Troubles  that  the  rich  sometimes  bring 
upon  the  poor,  sir,"  answered  the  pedlar. 
"  Just  about  the  time  when  I  first  took  to 
this  trade,  I  remember  him,  as  fine  a  looking 
man  of  forty-three  or  forty-four  as  any  in  the 
whole  county,  and  as  gay  and  light-hearted 
too.  He  had  then  two  children,  a  girl  of 
about  seventeen  or  eighteen,  and  this  young 
man  who  now  holds  the   great  farm — he 
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was  not  above  fourteen,  then,  and  the  girl 
was  the  prettiest  creature  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life,  and  quite  like  a  lady.  Poor  Mary 
Graves,  I  shan't  forget  her  in  a  hurry. 
But  she  fell  in  love,  one  unlucky  day,  with 
a  gentleman,  who  came  down  into  these 
parts  from  London — a  rich  merchant,  they 
said  he  was.  He  did  not  behave  well  by 
the  old  man,  though  not  so  bad  as  they  said 
at  first;  but  he  coaxed  the  girl  to  go  away 
with  him,  without  her  father's  knowledge ; 
and  for  a  long  time,  farmer  Graves  thought 
he  had  seduced  her ;  and  it  well  nigh  broke 
his  heart.  In  the  end,  however,  he  found 
that  they  were  really  married;  but  she 
died  with  her  first  child,  poor  thing,  and 
the  old  man  has  never  got  over  it." 

"  Poor  man !"  said  Henry,  in  a  very 
grave  tone ;  "  it  is  a  sad  tale,  indeed.  Did 
his  daughter's  husband  never  do  anything 
to  compensate  for  the  pain  he  had  in- 
flicted?" 

"  There  are  some  things,  sir,"  said  the 
pedlar,  "  for  which   there  is  no  compensa- 
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tion.  He  could  not  give  him  back  his  child 
again ;  he  could  not  wipe  out  a  long  year 
of  misery,  during  which  the  old  man 
thought  that  she  was  ruined  and  dis- 
honoured. He  could  never  make  his  mind 
what  it  was  before;  nor  take  out  of  his 
heart  all  the  bitterness  he  had  planted  there. 
I  have  heard,  indeed,  that  he  did  offer  to 
do  a  great  deal  which  farmer  Graves  would 
not  accept  of,  and  the  people  say  that  it 
was  through  him  that  the  young  man  was 
enabled  to  take  this  great  farm,  he  now- 
holds;  and  stock  it.  They  never  knew 
rightly  who  he  really  was ;  for  they  say  the 
name  he  was  married  under  was  a  feigned 
one ;  and  all  they  could  find  out  was,  that 
he  was  a  great  merchant  in  London;  for 
the  child  was  put  out  to  nurse  for  some 
time,  and  then  the  father  came  suddenly 
and  took  it  away,  and  nothing  more 
was  ever  heard  of  it — by  the  family  at 
least/' 

Henry   Hayley   fell  into  deep  thought, 
and  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  early 
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part  of  his  history  may  easily  conceive  the 
nature   of  his   meditation.    After   a   time, 
however,  as  they  walked  on,  he   resumed 
the  conversation  with  his  companion,  but 
changed  the  subject  entirely,  talking  of  the 
state  of  the  country,    and  the  condition  of 
the  country  people,  of  the  residents  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  of  the  curious  state  of 
wandering  commerce   by  which   his   com- 
panion gained  his  livelihood.      He  found 
him  a   shrewd,  intelligent  man,  who  was 
evidently  accustomed,  during  the  solitary 
hours  he  passed  in  proceeding  from  place  to 
place,  to  think  a  great  deal  and  deeply  of 
the  many  different  things  that  came  to  his 
knowledge  in  his  travels  over  the  face  of 
the   country.     It   seemed   that   while  dis- 
posing of  his  wares,  he  gained  in  exchange, 
not  only  money,  but  the  history  of  those 
with  whom  he  dealt,  and  that  in  journeying 
onwards,    he   turned   over    and     over   in 
thought  all  the  little  facts  he  had  acquired, 
or  the  scenes  that  he  had  witnessed,  reason- 
ing upon  them  with  great  acuteness  and 
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good  sense,  so  that  lie  was  ever  ready  to 
comment  with  a  degree  of  caustic  precision 
unusual  in  the  small  trader  of  a  town,  who 
has  little  leisure  for  any  thoughts  uncon- 
nected with  his  businesss. 

Curiosity  of  course,  was  one  trait  in  his 
character,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  make 
sundry  efforts  to  learn  more  of  his  com- 
panion, and  to  discover  what  could  be  his 
business  with  old  farmer  Graves.  Henry, 
however,  set  all  questions  at  defiance,  and 
in  the  end  the  pedlar  seeing  that  it  was 
in  vain  to  enquire,  gave  up  his  efforts  in 
despair. 

"  That  is  a  poor  looking  house,"  said 
Henry,  as  they  were  approaching  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  common ;  "it  seems  hardly 
fit  for  the  habitation  of  a  human  being. 
Has  it  any  occupants  now?" 

"  No,  sir,  none  at  present,"  replied  his 
companion.  "  It  is  a  poor  place,  surely ; 
and  yet,  it  is  better  than  it  was  twelve 
months  ago,  for  the  gentleman  who  lives  in 
the  large  house  on  the  hill  there — you  can- 
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not  see  it  for  the  trees — had  the  thatch 
mended.  He  does  not  think  like  a  great 
many  of  the  gentlemen  about,  and  sets  to 
work  in  a  different  way,  with  the  poor.  It 
answers  pretty  well,  sometimes — and  did 
in  the  instance  of  the  lad  who  lived 
here." 

"  How  was  that?"  asked  the  young  wan- 
derer. "  I  should  like  to  have  an  example 
of  his  way  of  dealing  with  the  poor :  the 
subject  is  a  very  interesting  one." 

"  Why,  sir,  the  way  was  this,"  answered  the 
pedlar ;  "I  had  it  from  the  game-keeper  who 
was  with  him  when  it  all  happened — and  he's 
an  honest  fellow — so  I'm  sure  the  story's  true. 
Mr.  Payne,  the  gentleman  who  lives  up  there, 
was  coming  home  from  shooting,  one  day 
last  October — he's  very  fond  of  shooting — 
and  as  he  was  crossing  this  bit  of  the  com- 
mon, about  the  time  of  sunset,  with  his  two 
keepers,  he  saw  this  hut,  and  looked  up  at 
it.  I  must  tell  you,  it  was  raining  as  hard 
as  it  could  pour,  and  blowing  fit  to  freeze 
one.  So  he  said  to  the  head  keeper,  '  I 
c  5 
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suppose  nobody  lives  in  that  place  ?  i  I 
beg  your  pardon,  sir/  said  the  keeper ;  '  but 
there  does/  And  then  he  told  him  all 
about  it.  There  was  a  poor  lad  who  had 
lived  in  the  parish  a  good  many  years — an 
orphan — and  as  he  had  neither  father  nor 
mother  to  look  after  him,  he  had  been  badly 
enough  brought  up-— that  was  Billy  Small's 
first  misfortune.  The  people  pitied  him  a 
little,  and  some  of  the  farmers  gave  him  a  bit 
of  work  to  do,  from  time  to  time.  But  Bill 
was  idle,  and  Bill  was  wild;  and  he  got 
turned  off  here,  and  he  got  turned  off  there, 
and  in  the  end,  everybody  abused  him,  and 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  Well, 
to  make  matters  worse,  when  he  was  half 
starved  himself,  he  must  needs  have  some 
one  to  starve  with  him,  and  so  he  married 
a  poor  girl  who  had  worked  in  the  same 
fields  with  him ;  and  you  may  guess  what  a 
to  do  there  was  then  in  the  parish.  I  be- 
lieve they'd  have  hanged  him  for  it,  if  they 
could  but  have  proved  that  marriage  was 
felony.     He  tried  to  get  work,  and  his  wife 
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tried,  but  no  one  would  have  anything  to 
say  to  him,  though  he  promised  hard  to  do 
better.  They  all  said  he  was  lazy  and  idle 
— which  was  true  enough;  and  they  said 
his  wife  was  as  bad,  which  might  be  true 
too,  for  ought  I  know;  but  however,  the 
two  poor  things  went  from  bad  to  worse, 
till  they  took  refuge  in  that  hovel  we  passed 
just  now.  The  boy  said  he  would  not  go 
into  the  house,  to  be  separated  from  his 
wife ;  and  there  they  lived — or,  I  should 
rather  say,  there  they  were  dying  when 
Mr.  Payne  passed.  The  keeper  told  him 
how  terribly  they  were  off,  and  that  they 
were  both  ill  of  pure  starvation,  and  want 
of  covering.  Well,  the  gentleman  said  he 
would  go  in  and  see  with  his  own  eyes ;  and 
he  found  tKem — the  boy,  and  the  girl,  and 
their  baby — all  crouched  up  together  on 
some  straw,  with  nothing  on  earth  to  cover 
them  during  the  night,  but  the  rags  which 
they  had  on  during  the  day.  As  half  the 
thatch  was  off,  the  rain  was  pouring  in  at 
the  other   end  of  the  hut,  and  the  wind 
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blowing  through  at  all  quarters.  The  lad 
had  just  had  a  fit  of  some  kind,  brought  on, 
the  doctor  afterwards  said,  by  privation; 
and  the  girl  was  drowned  in  tears,  thinking 
he  was  going  to  die.  Well,  Mr.  Payne  is 
not  a  bad-hearted  man,  as  gentlemen  go ;  and 
he  was  very  sorry  to  see  them  in  such  a  state ; 
he  had  some  sandwiches  in  his  pocket,  and 
some  sherry  and  water  in  a  bottle,  and  that 
made  them  the  best  meal  they  had  had  for 
many  a  day.  He  staid  and  talked  with 
them  too,  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  though 
he  did  not  promise  them  much,  yet  he 
spoke  to  them  kindly,  and  did  not  throw  in 
the  lad's  teeth  all  the  foolish  things  he  had 
done,  but  asked  him  if  he  were  well  again, 
and  work  were  given  him,  whether  he  would 
be  steady  and  industrious.  The  lad  looked 
at  his  little  wife  and  said  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  that  he  would  try ;  but  he  was  sure 
that  nobody  would  take  him,  for  he  had 
asked  for  employment  everywhere  in  vain. 
Then  Mr.  Payne  told  him  not  to  be  down- 
hearted, for  that  when  he  was  well  enough 
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to  work,  he  would  give  a  stray  job  or  two 
and  try  him,  and  in  the  meantime  the  girl 
might  come  down  to  the  house  for  some 
soup  and  bread.  Hope's  a  good  medicine, 
sir ;  and  that  he  left  them,  and  as  he  went 
home,  he  thought  how  he  might  do  them 
good ;  and  that  very  night,  he  sent  for  two 
of  the  farmers  who  were  guardians  of  the 
poor,  and  talked  to  them  about  the  young 
man.  At  first  they  were  very  hard  about 
it,  and  called  William  all  sorts  of  names 
for  marrying  when  he  had  no  means  of  sup- 
porting himself,  and  worse  still  for  not  com- 
ing into  the  work-house ;  and  they  declared 
that  if  people  would  but  let  him  alone  and 
not  help  him,  he  would  soon  be  starved  out 
of  his  obstinacy.  Mr.  Payne  thought  dif- 
ferent, however.  He  said  he  elieved  there 
were  many  people  who  would  rather  die  of 
starvation  than  go  in ;  and  as  to  his  mar- 
riage, he  said,  though  it  was  certainly  a 
very  foolish  thing,  yet  he  had  been  already 
punished  more  than  enough  for  what  was 
no  crime  after  all.     And  he  told  them  too, 
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that  he  thought  from  what  he  had  seen  of 
the  lad,  it  would  do  him  good  rather  than 
harm ;  for  that  he  would  work  more  steadily 
now  that  he  had  somebody  to  work  for, 
than  he  had  ever  done  before.  What  he 
said  made  no  impression  upon  one  of  the 
farmers;  but  the  other  seemed  to  think 
there  might  be  some  truth  in  it,  and  pro- 
mised if  the  lad  got  well  to  give  him  a 
trial.  Mr.  Payne  took  care  that  he  should 
get  well,  for  all  that  he  and  the  poor  girl 
wanted  was  food  and  covering,  and  a  very 
little  medicine,  and  Mr.  Payne  sent  his  own 
doctor  to  him,  and  had  the  thatch  mended, 
and  sent  them  some  soup  and  bread  every 
day,  and  now  and  then  some  meat — not 
much  indeed;  for  he  afterwards  told  the 
keeper  that  the  whole  .  did  not  cost  five 
pounds.  But,  nevertheless,  it  was  quite 
enough ;  for  William  got  strong  and  hearty 
again,  and  so  did  his  wife;  and  the  baby, 
which  was  but  a  little  bag  of  bones,  throve 
wonderfully — it  is  strange  what  fine  hardy 
babies  starving  people  will  have  sometimes. 
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.A  rich  man's  child  would  have  been  killed 
by  one  half  what  that  little  thing  went 
through. — But  to  cut  my  story  short,  sir, 
when  they  were  all  well  again,  and  had  had 
some  clothes  given  to  them — flannel  petti- 
coats, and  jackets,  and  things  that  Mrs. 
Payne  keeps  for  the  poor,  they  turned  out 
very  tidy,  and  Mr.  Payne  first  tried  the  lad 
himself  to  work  a  bit  in  his  garden,  though 
he  did  not  want  him ;  but  just  for  a  trial, 
like ;  and  when  he  had  satisfied  himself  that 
the  lad  was  inclined  to  do  well,  he  put 
farmer  Slade  in  mind  of  his  promise.  The 
farmer  was  very  willing  when  he  found  all 
had  gone  right,  and  took  him  upon  the 
farm  as  a  labourer.  He  has  been  well  nigh 
six  months  at  it  now,  and  everyone  says 
that  there  is  not  a  more  industrious,  clever 
lad,  in  all  the  place,  and  things  have 
changed  with  him  altogether;  for  he  is 
gone  down  to  live  in  one  of  the  nice  little 
cottages  by  the  farm  for  which  he  pays  a 
shilling  a  week   quite   regular,  and   they 
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have  contrived  to  pick  up  a  good  lot  of 
furniture,  part  of  which  he  made  for  him- 
self, by  the  way,  for  he's  not  a  bad  hand 
at  carpentering ;  and  his  wife's  always  neat 
and  tidy,  and  so  is  the  baby.  The  girl 
told  me  herself  that  she  got  all  their  clothes 
and  such  things  by  her  own  work  in  pick- 
ing and  hoeing,  that  Bill  might  be  able  to 
save  a  little  out  of  his  wages  in  case  another 
rainy  day  should  come — but  I  don't  think 
it  will,  sir,  for  if  they  go  on  as  they  are 
going  they  will  make  sunshine  for  them- 
selves." 

While  the  pedlar  was  telling  his  story — 
the  truth  of  every  word  of  which  the  author 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining — he 
had  led  the  way  up  the  slope  of  a  little  hill, 
and  Henry  Hay  ley  turned  round  to  take 
another  look  at  the  miserable  hovel  which 
had  given  rise  to  the  narrative,  and  which 
was  now  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  behind 
them. 

"  Either  my  eyes  deceive  me,"  he  said, 
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"  or  you  are  mistaken  in  saying  that  the 
place  is  uninhabited.  There  is  smoke 
rising  up  out  of  it — don't  you  see  V 

"  So  there  is,"  said  the  pedlar,  turning 
round,  and  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand. 
"  Ay — and  there's  a  man,  down  by  the 
pond  there — I  wonder  what  he's  about. 
There  used  to  be  good  fish  in  that  pond — 
it  belongs  to  Mr.  Payne." 

As  he  spoke,  the  figure  of  another  man 
appeared  at* the  door  of  the  hut;  and  they 
could  hear  a  low  whistle,  which  apparently 
caused  the  man  at  the  pond  to  turn  round, 
and  walk  quickly  towards  the  hut. 

"  We  had  better  get  on,  sir,"  said  the 
pedlar ;  "  there  are  some  bad  sort  of  folks 
down  here,  just  now ;  and  there's  no  know- 
ing what  they  may  do." 

u  What  have  they  been  doing  ?"  asked 
Henry,  walking  on  as  he  led. 

"  Oh,  thieving,  and  sheep-stealing,  and 
poaching,  and  all  manner  of  things,"  replied 
the  pedlar.  "  The  people  in  London  are 
at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  for  these  men  would 
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not  dare  to  go  on  as  they  do,  if  they  could 
not  dispose  of  what  they  steal,  easily  and 
quickly.  They  were  caught  once,  by  a 
cunning  contrivance,  and  that  stopped  them 
for  a  long  time." 

"  How  was  that  effected?"  asked  Henry. 

"  Why,  you  see  sir,"  replied  the  man, 
"  the  way  they  carried  on  their  trade  was 
this:  they  went  into  a  field,  and  killed 
half-a-dozen  sheep  or  so,  skinned  them  upon 
the  spot,  and  left  the  head,  and  skin,  and 
feet  in  the  field.  Then,  upon  the  commons, 
you  know,  there  are  a  great  quantity  of 
donkeys.  Well,  they  used  to  gather  them 
altogether — or  as  many  as  they  wanted — put 
the  mutton  on  their  backs,  and  drive  them 
away,  ten  or  twelve  miles,  to  market. 
They  found  plenty  of  butchers  ready  tq  buy 
the  carcasses,  without  asking  where  they 
came  from — just  as  men  buy  game,  now-a- 
days.  However,  a  man  who  had  a  donkey  on 
the  common,  found  that  every  now  and  then 
he  lost  him  for  a  whole  day,  and  sometimes, 
when  he  came  home,  his  back  was  bloody ; 
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— and  that  roused  suspicion  as  to  how  the 
stolen  sheep  were  disposed  of.  For  a  long 
time  they  could  not  trap  them ;  but  at  last, 
a  shrewd  old  fellow  fell  upon  a  plan — and 
getting  the  asses  altogether,  one  night,  they 
stuffed  their  hoofs  with  a  compound  of  red- 
ochre  and  something  else,  to  make  it  stiff, 
and  then  turned  them  loose,  well  knowing 
they  would  not  go  very  far  before  morning. 
The  next  day,  ten  or.  twelve  of  the  donkeys 
were  missing,  and  a  whole  heap  of  people  set 
out  upon  the  track — for  there  were  plenty  of 
marks  of  red-ochre  near  the  field  where 
some  sheep  had  been  stolen  the  night  before. 
They  had  no  great  difficulty  now;  for  all 
along  the  road  the  thieves  had  taken,  one 
stone  had  a  mark,  and  another  stone  had  a 
mark,  for  nine  or  ten  miles,  or  more,  till 
they  came  to  the  place  where  the  carcasses 
had  been  carried;  and  there  they 
found  thieves,  and  sheep,  and  asses  and 
all.  That  stopped  the  business  for  some 
time ;  but  now,  they  have  got  another  plan, 
which  is  safer.     A  man  comes  down  from 
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London  in  a  light  cart ;  and  there  are  five 
or  six  different  places,  at  each  of  which  he 
stops,  gets  out,  and  goes  into  the  next  field. 
There  he  finds  whatever  has  been  stolen 
during  the  night ;  and,  whatever  it  may  he, 
whether  it  be  a  dead  sheep,  or  fowls,  or 
game,  or  linen,  or  clothes,  or  anything  else 
— there  is  sure  to  be  a  ticket  upon  it,  with 
the  price  marked.  If  he  likes  the  price,  he 
takes  the  goods — and  he  almost  always 
does,  for  they  never  put  half  the  value  upon 
them — and  then  he  sends  down  the  money 
every  week,  to  what  they  call  their  bankers, 
in  some  of  the  towns  near;  and  they  take 
the  fellow  ticket  to  that  which  they  left 
upon  the  goods,  and  get  the  money — giving 
the  banker  his  share." 

"  Is  it  possible  that  such  a  system  is 
tolerated  in  England?"  exclaimed  Henry, 
"  Why  it  could  not  be  carried  on  even  in 
Spain,  where  Heaven  knows  justice  is  lax 
enough." 

"  It's  true,  notwithstanding,"  said  the 
pedlar,     "  they   would  have  been    caught 
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long  ago  by  the  old  Bow-street  runners,  for 
they  would  have  pounced  upon  the  people 
in  London ;  but  you  see,  sir,  we  go  on  im- 
proving, this  country  of  ours.  We  are 
always  improving,  that  is  to  say  mending 
one  thing,  and  spoiling  another.  The 
streets  of  London  are  I  dare  say  a  great 
deal  quieter  and  safer — though  we  hear  of 
bad  things  enough  still,  considering  how 
much  is  paid  for  keeping  them  quiet — but 
then  if  a  great  crime  is  committed,  or  a 
gang  of  scoundrels  formed  for  robbing  and 
plundering  honest  men,  months  go  by  be- 
fore these  men  in  the  blue  coats  find  out 
anything  about  it." 

As  Henry  Hayley  knew  very  little  of 
the  affairs  of  the  London  police,  he  did  not 
enter  into  the  question  of  its  efficiency  with 
his  worthy  companion ;  and  still  conversing, 
though  upon  other  subjects,  they  walked  on 
more  quicky  after  they  had  reached  the 
summit  of  the  rise,  passed  the  lodge-gates 
of  Mr.  Payne,  and  soon  after  entered  upon 
another   heath,    more   wild   and   desolate- 
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looking  than  the  first.  The  sun  had  by 
this  time  set ;  but  they  had  yet  full  half  an 
hour  of  the  long  twilight  of  northern  lands 
before  them ;  and  the  rich  purple  tints  of 
the  whole  landscape  were  a  compensation  in 
the  eyes  of  one  at  least  of  the  two,  for  the 
brighter  beams  of  the  day.  Passing  onward 
across  the  heath,  with  the  gray  shades  of 
night  gaining  perceptibly  upon  the  linger- 
ing light,  they  came  suddenly  upon  the 
edge  of  a  small  sand-pit,  from  which  was 
rising  up  a  glare  that  tinged  with  red  the 
thick  bushes  of  gorse,  near  the  edge.  Both 
Henry  and  the  pedlar  stopped  and  looked 
over,  when,  certainly  greatly  to  the  surprise 
of  the  former,  a  group  was  seen  seated 
round  a  good  warm  fire,  engaged  in  an  occu- 
pation perhaps  the  least  to  be  expected  in 
the  world,  at  such  a  spot  and  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  party  was  composed  of  three ;  a  man 
of  fifty-four  or  fifty-five  years  of  age, 
another  of  four  or  five  and  thirty,  and  a 
good-looking,     but    rather    robust,    young 
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woman  of  six  or  seven  and  twenty.  Some 
kettles  and  pots,  a  pair  of  bellows,  and 
various  other  articles  of  the  tinker's  trade, 
with  a  bundle,  apparently  of  clothes,  suffi- 
ciently denoted  the  calling  of  the  party; 
but  that  which  was  worthy  of  admiration 
and  surprise,  was,  as  I  have  said,  the  occu- 
pation in  which  they  were  engaged.  The 
young  woman  was  seated  by  the  side  of  the 
younger  man  with  her  head  resting  on  his 
shoulder,  and  her  arm  thrown  carelessly 
across  his  knee;  but  her  eyes,  as  well  as 
his,  were  fixed  upon  their  elder  companion, 
who  sitting  with  his  back  against  the  bank 
and  his  knees  drawn  up,  so  as  to  form  a  sort 
of  desk,  was  reading  to  them  out  of  a  large 
quarto  volume  very  neatly  covered  with 
green-baize. 

The  clear,  strong  voice  rose  up  distinctly ; 
and  Henry  heard  a  part  of  the  eighteenth 
chapter  of  St.  Mathew.  He  would  willingly 
have  listened  long,  for  there  was  something 
which  seemed  to  him  so  fine  and  touching 
in  the  sounds  of  those  holy  words  read  by 
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such  a  man,  in  such  a  situation,  that  the 
exquisite  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the 
truths  there  written  seemed  to  acquire,  if 
possible,  a  deeper  force  than  when  read  in 
the  crowded  church,  or  even  in  the  solemn 
cathedral. 

u  For  when  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them,"  read  the  poor  man  below  ; 
and  Henry  thought,  "  surely  it  is  so,  even 
here ;"  but  his  companion,  who  did  not  un- 
derstand the  feelings  which  had  been  excited 
by  the  sounds,  interrupted  the  reading  with 
little  reverence,  saying  aloud,  "  Ah,  master 
Barnes,  is  that  you,  how  is  it  that  you  are 
not  at  Slade's  to-night,  and  so  near?" 

"  The  barn  is  quite  full,"  said  the  old 
man,  as  they  all  looked  up,  "  and  so  we 
came  here.  We  shall  do  very  well;  and 
Master  Slade  was  very  sorry  he  couldn't 
take  us  in,  and  gave  us  some  milk  to  make 
up,  so  that's  something." 

"  How  do  you  do,  James?"  said  the 
pedlar,  nodding  to  the  younger  man,    "  I 
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say,  if  any  fellows  should  come  and  ask  if 
you  have  seen  us,  and  which  way  we  have 
gone,  tell  them  we  have  taken  to  the  right. 
I  don't  half  like  the  looks  of  things  under 
Knight's  hill." 

"  Why  I  saw  two  men  go  down  through 
the  gulley  there  about  five  minutes  ago," 
said  the  younger  man,  "  I  don't  know  who 
they  were — strangers  I  think.  But  I'll  tell 
them  what  you  say,  if  I  see  any  one. — Go 
on  father,  I  want  to  hear  that  out." 

Henry  Hayley  and  the  pedlar  walked  on, 
and  very  naturally  the  former  enquired 
into  the  history  and  character  of  the  per- 
sons he  had  just  seen. 

"  They  are  very  good,  respectable  people," 
said  the  pedlar,  who  was  more  a  man  of 
thought  than  of  feeling,  "the  father  has 
travelled  this  country  for  a  great  many 
years,  mending  pots  and  kettles  and  all 
kinds  of  tin  ware.  He  always  charges  the 
same  sum,  which  is  moderate,  bad  times  or 
good,  and  is  supposed  to  be  quite  rich 
enough  to  lodge  at  a  public -house  if  he  liked 
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it;  but  he  never  sets  his  foot  in  one  of 
them ;  and  the  farmers  are  all  generally  well 
content  to  give  him  lodging  in  a  barn  or 
out-house,  for  they  are  certain  that  there  will 
be  no  pilfering  at  the  farm  that  night. 
When  he  can't  get  such  accommodation,  he 
passes  the  night  anywhere,  in  a  copse  or  in 
a  sand-pit,  as  you  have  seen  just  now.  He 
always  goes  to  church  on  a  Sunday  in  a 
good,  clean  suit ;  and  the  other  tinkers  and 
trampers  call  him  gentleman  Barnes.  The 
young  man  is  his  son-in-law ;  and  I  can 
assure  you,  sir,  his  daughter  was  as  much 
courted  as  if  she  had  been  a  great  lady ;  but 
the  old  gentleman  would  not  let  her  marry — 
if  she  was  inclined,  which  she  did  not  seem 
to  be — till  he  found  a  man  to  his  mind ;  and 
I  will  say  James  Staples  promises  to  be  just 
such  another  as  himself.  We  are  not  far 
from  Mr.  Graves'  farm  now.  There  you  can 
see  the  chimneys,  up  there,  just  over  the 
trees." 

Imagination  or  memory  must  have  helped 
the  worthy  pedlar,  for  Henry  Hayley  could 
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see  nothing  at  any  distance,  and  it  was  in 
fact  quite  dark.  The  only  objects  visible 
were  two  rows  of  trees,  one  on  either  side 
of  the  lane  they  were  entering,  and  some 
stars  peeping  out  in  the  sky  above.  Once, 
through  the  trees,  indeed,  the  young  gen- 
tleman thought  he  caught  the  glimmer  of 
a  light,  probably  in  a  cottage  window;  and 
being  somewhat  impatient  to  arrive,  at  least 
so  far  on  the  way,  as  the  house  of  Mr. 
Graves,  Henry  strode  forward  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  pedlar,  as  in  the  lane,  there 
seemed  no  probability  of  missing  the 
road. 

They  had  proceeded  thus,  for  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a  third  of  a  mile,  when  the 
young  gentleman  suddenly  stopped  and 
turned  round,  on  hearing  a  sort  of  choking 
cry  behind  him ;  and  he  had  just  time,  in 
the  dim  and  obscure  light  of  the  night,  to  see 
two  men  pulling  the  pedlar  backwards  by  the 
leathern  strap  which  supported  his  pack, 
when  he  himself  received  a  violent  blow  on 
the  head,  from  a  thick  stick,  which  made  him 
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stagger  and  fall  against  the  bank.  He  had 
heard  no  one  approach;  for  the  lane  was 
sandy,  and  the  light  sound  of  their  own  foot- 
falls was  all  that  met  the  ears  of  the  tra- 
vellers. 

The  fire  flashed  from  Henry's  eyes,  and 
his  brain  reeled  with  the  blow  he  had  re- 
ceived; but  he  was  accustomed  to  perils  of 
all  kinds;  and  while  two  of  the  assailants 
were  engaged,  apparently,  in  plundering 
the  pedlar  of  his  pack,  he  sprang  upon  the 
third,  as  soon  as  he  regained  his  feet,  closed 
with  him  at  once,  and  by  an  exertion  of  his 
great  strength,  had  mastered  him  and 
thrown  him  down,  when  a  fourth  man  leapt 
from  the  bank  above,  and  cast  himself  at 
once  upon  the  young  soldier. 

The  contest  would  not  have  been  so  un- 
equal, even  then,  as  it  might  have  seemed, 
for  Henry  was  a  far  more  powerful  man 
than  either  of  his  assailants;  but  one  of 
the  others,  who  had  been  engaged  with  the 
pedlar,  left  his  companion  to  hold  the  wan- 
dering merchant  down,  and  hastened  to  join 
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the  affray,  which  was  going  on  a  few  ste.ps 
farther  forward. 

It  still  took  the  whole  of  their  united 
efforts  to  master  a  man  of  great  natural 
strength,  rendered  available  in  a  moment, 
by  the  habit  of  robust  exercises;  but  he 
was,  at  length,  brought  to  the  ground  by  a 
tremendous  blow  of  a  stick,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  lay  unconscious  of  all  that  was 
passing  around. 

When  Henry  Hayley  revived  to  a  sense 
of  what  was  going  on  about  him,  he  found 
his  head  supported  on  somebody's  knee, 
and  a  pair  of  hands  at  his  throat,  busily 
untying  his  black  handkerchief. 

Nature  has  an  instinctive  abhorrence  of 
being  meddled  with,  in  places  whence  the 
road  to  the  life-blood  is  short — and  especi- 
ally about  the  throat — so  that  Henry's  first 
impulse  was  to  raise  himself,  as  well  as 
he  could,  and  thrust  away  the  busy 
hands. 

"  It's  all  right,"  said  the  voice  of  the 
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pedlar;  "he's  coming  to.  Thank  you, 
James  —thank  you.  If  you  had  not  taken 
it  into  your  head  to  follow  us,  the  black- 
guards would  have  done  for  us,  that's  clear 
enough.  I  feel  the  squeeze  of  that  fellow's 
knee  upon  my  breast-bone  now.  But  who 
is  the  other  man  who  came  with  you,  and 
who's  gone  to  look  after  them?" 

"  It  is  John  Wirling — one  of  Mr.  Graves's 
men,"  said  a  voice  which  Henry  remembered. 
And  then  it  added,  addressing  him,  "  Well, 
sir,  how  are  you  getting  on  now?  You 
have  spoiled  one  of  the  rogues,  any  how, 
for  he  ran  as  if  he  could  hardly  get 
along.  I  should  not  wonder  if  John  caught 
him." 

"  I  hope  he  won't  try,"  said  the  pedlar, 
"  though  they've  got  my  pack ;  but  they'll 
turn  on  him,  to  a  certainty.  No,  no — here 
he  comes." 

With  a  giddy  and  aching  head,  Henry 
Hayley  now  raised  himself  from  the  ground ; 
and  all  that  had  happened  after  he   was 
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stunned,  was  explained  to  him  in  a  few 
moments. 

Seeing  some  men  walking  rapidly  after 
the  travellers,  and  knowing  that  two 
others  had  gone  on  before,  the  younger  of 
the  two  tinkers,  whom  he  had  seen  in  the 
sand-pit,  had  followed  as  fast  as  possible — . 
getting  the  assistance  of  a  labouring  man 
as  he  went.  They  had  come  up,  just  as 
the  villains  were  rifling  Henry's  pockets, 
and  had  scared  them  from  their  work  before 
it  was  completed. 

As  the  man  who  took  upon  himself  the 
task  of  explanation  concluded,  Henry  sud- 
denly put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  with  an 
exclamation  of  alarm.  The  next  moment, 
he  withdrew  it,  saying, 

"  Tiiey  have  stolen  my  pocket-book,  full 
of  valuable  papers.  I  will  give  a  hundred 
guineas  to  any  one  who  recovers  it.  I 
would  rather  that  they  had  taken  all  I  have 
in  the  world  than  that." 

"  That  is  unlucky,  indeed  sir,"  exclaimed 
the   pedlar ;    "  but   if  it   has   got  nothing 
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but  papers  in  it,  perhaps  we  may  get  it 
back." 

u  It  contains  nothing  but  papers,  and  those 
only  valuable  to  myself,"  replied  Henry. 
"  They  have  left  my  purse,  which  I  should 
have  cared  little  about,  and  taken  that  which 
it  is  impossible  to  replace." 

"  Well,  sir,  leave  it  to  me,"  said  the 
pedlar :  "I  marked  one  of  the  men  well, 
and  I'll  see  if  we  cannot  get  it — for  I  know 
somewhat  of  these  people's  ways,  as  you 
may  have  seen  by  what  I  told  you.  And 
now,  sir,  we  had  better  trot  on,  if  you  are 
going  to  Mr.  Graves's,  for  you've  had  a 
bad  knock  on  the  head,  and  may  as  well  have 
something  done  for  it." 

"  Whoever  obtains  that  pocket-book  for 
me,  with  its  contents,  shall  have  a  hun- 
dred guineas  for  his  paiiis — and  all  that 
he  expends  shall  be  paid,"  repeated 
Henry. 

And  after  having  given  his  address,  at  a 
hotel  in  London,  to  the  two  men  who  had 
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come  up  to  his  assistance,  and  bestowed  on 
them  a  considerable  part  of  the  money  in 
his  purse,  he  followed  his  guide,  with  a 
slow  step  and  an  anxious  and  thoughtful 
air. 


D  5 
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CHAPTER    IIL 


An  old  brick  house  of  a  good  size,  with  a 
little  green  court  in  front,  stood  before 
Henry  Hayley  and  the  pedlar  at  the  end 
of  the  lane.  Across  the  court,  which  was 
surrounded  by  low  walls,  was  a  narrow 
gravel  path  leading  from  a  little  gate  in 
the  wall,  to  the  door  of  the  house ;  and,  on 
each  side  of  this  path,  was  a  range  of  yew 
trees,  which  had  formerly  been  cut  into  a 
thousand  strange  and  fantastic  shapes,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  topiarian 
art — an  art  long  now  disued  in  this  our 
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land  of  England.  For  many  years,  it  is 
true,  the  shears  and  the  pruning-knife  had 
not  been  used  on  the  venerable  yews ;  and 
the  cocks  and  hens,  and  obelisks,  and 
pyramids,  which  they  had  once  represented, 
had  now  burgeoned  and  sprouted — still 
leaving  some  fantastic  degree  of  resemblance 
to  the  animal  or  thing  first  represented,  in 
the  midst  of  the  efforts  of  nature  to  restore 
the  native  form  of  the  tree. 

By  this  time,  the  pale  edge  of  the  moon 
was  rising  over  the  flat  lines  of  the  common, 
which  lay  below;  and  the  gleam  shone 
through  the  intervals  between  the  trees, 
paving  the  little  avenue  with  chequered 
light  and  shade. 

Along  this  varied  path- way,  Henry  Hay- 
ley  was  pursuing  his  course,  when  the  ped- 
lar touched  his  arm,  saying, 

"  You  had  better  let  me  go  first,  sir. 
Master  Graves  is  a  difficult  man  to  deal 
with,  for  a  stranger;  but  I  have  known 
him  for  many  years,  and  can  manage  him, 
I  think." 
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Henry  suffered  him  to  lead  the  way; 
and  advancing  towards  the  door  of  the 
house,  which  was  sheltered  from  the  winds 
by  a  projecting  porch,  with  a  peaked  roof, 
the  man  struck  a  single  blow  with  a  large 
iron  knocker,  consisting  of  a  single  bar, 
thicker  at  one  end  than  the  other — some- 
what like  the  pestle  of  a  mortar. 

They  had  not  waited  half  a  minute,  when 
the  door  was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  the 
master  of  the  house  himself  appeared  before 
them.  He  was  a  very  tall  man — perhaps 
six  foot  two,  or  six  foot  three  in  height — 
with  a  forehead  equally  broad  and  high, 
rising  from  a  pair  of  shaggy  white  eye- 
brows. The  crown  of  his  head  was  com- 
pletely bald ;  and  the  hair  upon  the  temples 
and  at  the  back,  though  curling  lightly, 
was  as  white  as  snow.  His  frame  must 
once  have  been  very  powerful;  and  the 
broad  shoulders,  and  the  well-knit  limbs 
seemed  still  not  in  the  least  affected  by  time, 
although  he  must  have  been  very  nearly 
seventy   years  of  age,  and  his  hand  was 
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thin  and  bony,  and  his  skin  somewhat 
wrinkled.  His  teeth,  however,  were  very 
fine,  and  his  dark  eyes  as  bright  and  clear 
as  ever.  Time  had  not,  certainly,  bent 
him  with  his  iron  hand — though  it  had 
thinned  his  flowing  hair — for  he  stood 
straight  and  upright,  rolling  his  eyes,  for  a 
moment,  from  the  face  of  the  pedlar  to  that 
of  the  stranger  behind  him,  and  then  de- 
manded, in  a  loud,  stern  tone — 

"  What  do  you  want?" 

"  You  forget  me,  master  Graves,"  said 
the  pedlar ;  "  though  I  have  often  sold  you 
many  a  little  thing — and  you  always  owned 
that  my  wares  proved  good." 

u  I  don't  forget  you,  Joshua,"  answered 
the  farmer,  sharply ;  "I  never  forget.  But 
what  do  you  want,  at  this  time  of  night — 
and  who  is  that?" 

u  He  is  a  gentleman,  to  whom  I  was 
showing  his  way,  Mr.  Graves,"  said  the 
pedlar,  hastily,  seeing  that  Henry  was 
about  to  answer  for  himself.  "We  were 
attacked,  and  robbed,  by  four  men,  down  at 
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the  end  of  the  lane  there.  They  have 
taken  my  pack,  and  the  gentleman's  pocket- 
book,  and  had  very  nearly  killed  him,  into 
the  bargain — for  he  had  to  fight  three  of 
them,  while  one  held  me  down.  I  thought 
he  was  dead,  for  that  matter,  for  two  or 
three  minutes ;  but  he  was  only  stunned  by 
the  beating  about  the  head,  and  so  I  brought 
him  on  here — for  I  was  quite  sure  you 
would  never  refuse  to  let  us  rest  a  bit,  after 
what  has  happened." 

"  You  know,  Joshua,  I  never  receive 
visitors,"  replied  the  farmer,  gazing  first  at 
one  and  then  the  other,  with  evident  hesi- 
tation. "  If  men  want  to  speak  to  me  on 
business,  they  can  find  me  at  the  market, 
or  in  the  fields,  or  in  the  farm-yard ;  if  they 
want  to  speak  of  anything  else  but  busi- 
ness, they  had  better  not  speak  to  me  at 
all." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  pedlar,  in  a  tone  of 
grave  reproach,  "  I  did  not  think  that  of 
you;  but  we  can  go  elsewhere." 

Henry  felt  inclined  to  interpose,  for  he  did 
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not  intend  to  go  elsewhere,  if  he  could  help 
it;  but  the  farmer,  who  was  better  under- 
stood by  his  old  acquaintance,  replied  more 
kindly  to  this  appeal. 

"  No,  no,  Joshua/'  he  answered ;  "  I  did 
not  say  that.  I  will  not  be  wanting  in 
hospitality.  England  was  famous  for  it, 
when  Englishmen  were  honest,  and  man 
could  trust  man ;  and  I  will  keep  to  it  still — 
though  those  times  have  gone  by.  I  must 
break  through  my  rule.  Come  in — come 
in,  sir :  you  shall  be  welcome — though  there 
are  few  feet  that  have  ever  crossed 
that  threshold,  for  seven  and  twenty 
years." 

Thus  saying,  and  telling  the  pedlar  to 
shut  the  door  after  him,  and  bolt  it,  he  led 
the  way  into  a  small  sitting-room,  on  the 
right  hand  side.  Henry  followed  him,  and 
when  he  entered  the  room,  the  farmer,  still 
holding  a  candle  in  his  hand,  gazed  at  him 
gravely  from  head  to  foot,  with  a  deliberate, 
meditating  look.  He  seemed  struck  with 
his  guest's  appearance ;  but  after  a  moment, 
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as  if  conscious  that  his  stare  was  rude,  he 
said, 

"  I  should  think,  few  men  would  like  to 
deal  with  you  single-handed,  sir.  You 
must  be  nearly  as  tall  as  I  am — and  a  great 
deal  stronger,  now." 

"  I  am  upwards  of  six-foot,"  replied 
Henry,  "  and  not  easily  overpowered.  In 
the  day -light,  I  think  I  could  have  matched 
all  three ;  but  in  the  darkness,  I  could  not 
see  whence  the  blows  came." 

u  That's  a  bad  knock  upon  your  fore- 
head, there,"  said  the  farmer;  "sit  down, 
sir,  and  I'll  make  the  old  woman  bring  you 
some  vinegar.  You  seem  one  who  would 
not  like  to  carry  a  great  black  lump  on 
his  forehead,  about  the  world." 

"  There's  a  worse  blow  on  the  back  of 
my  head,"  replied  the  young  gentleman, 
seating  himself.  "  I  believe  it  would  have 
fractured  my  skull,  but  fortunately,  my 
hair  is  very  thick." 

"  Let  me  look  at  the  blow,"  said  the 
farmer;    "I  understand  something   about 
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those  things;"  and  holding  down  the 
candle,  he  parted  the  large  curls  of  the 
young  gentleman's  hair — and  as  he  did 
so,  Henry  heard  him  murmur,  u  I  never 
saw  any,  but  one,  who  had  hair  like 
that!" 

"  Nor  I  either,"  said  the  pedlar,  who  was 
standing  close  at  his  elbow,  and  caught  the 
sound  of  the  words  likewise. 

"  Ha !"  exclaimed  the  farmer,  starting 
up  to  his  full  height,  and  gazing  at  the 
man  with  a  look  of  surprise.  "  Do  you 
recollect  her,  then?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  do,"  replied  the  other,  in 
a  calm  and  quiet  tone ;  u  I  shall  never  for- 
get her,  as  long  as  I  live,  nor  her  beautiful 
hair  either — it  was  so  thick,  and  so  soft, 
and  so  dark,  except  when  the  light  fell 
upon  it,  and  then  it  was  like  gold.  I  put 
in  a  comb  for  her,  once — I  recollect  quite 
well." 

The  tears  rolled  from  the  old  man's  eyes ; 
and  going  hurriedly  to  the  door,  he  called 
aloud, 
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"  Madge !  Madge !  bring  some  vinegar 
here,  and  some  of  the  balsam." 

He  remained  looking  down  the  passage 
for  about  a  minute,  and  when  he  returned, 
the  tears  were  gone. 

When  the  vinegar  and  the  balsam  were 
brought — by  a  servant-woman  apparently 
nearly  as  old  as  himself — he  applied  his 
remedies  with  his  own  hands,  and  often,  in 
doing  so,  he  muttered  something  to  himself, 
taking  care,  however,  that  what  he  now 
said  should  not  be  heard. 

When  he  had  done,  he  sat  down  and 
gazed  very  earnestly  at  Henry's  counte- 
nance, speaking,  however,  at  the  same 
time,  as  if  to  cover  the  scrutiny  he  was 
making. 

"  And  so,  sir,  you  have  lost  your 
pocket-book, "  he  said;  "  was  it  very  valu- 
able?" 

"  It  contained  things,  to  me,  of  the  ut- 
most value,"  replied  Henry ;  "  a  paper 
that  can  never  be  replaced,  and  a  lock 
of  my   poor  mother's  hair,  which   I  have 
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carried  over  almost  all  the  world  with 
me." 

"Is  she  living  or  dead?"  asked  the 
farmer,  with  a  good  deal  of  agitation  in  his 
tone. 

"  Dead,"  replied  the  young  gentleman ; 
"  she  died  almost  immediately  after  my 
birth — now  six  and  twenty  years  ago." 

Farmer  Graves  moved  uneasily  in  his 
chair ;  but  he  answered,  looking  up  towards 
the  ceiling, 

"  It  must  be  found — that  pocket-book- 
it  must  be  recovered." 

"  I  have  offered  a  reward  of  a  hundred 
guineas  to  any  one  who  will  bring  it 
to  me,"  replied  the  young  gentleman;  "  for 
one  of  your  men,  and  a  man  from  the  com- 
mon came  to  help  us,  Mr.  Graves,  when  we 
were  attacked — otherwise,  I  believe  we 
should  have  been  both  murdered." 

"  I  think  I  can  get  it  back,"  said  the 
pedlar ;  "  my  own  pack  is  gone  for  ever — 
but  that's  a  small  matter." 

"  What   will  you   take,    sir?"    said   the 
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farmer,  abruptly,  still  looking  at  Henry. 
"  I  should  think  a  little  tea  is  the  best 
thing  for  you." 

"  If  you  please,"  replied  the  young  gen- 
tleman ;  "  but  I  think  I  must  soon  go 
on." 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  farmer  warmly ; 
"  you  had  a  great  deal  better  stay  here  for 
to-night.  There's  the  room  my  son  some- 
times has.  It  can  be  got  ready  for  you  in 
a  minute — and  111  contrive  to  lodge  friend 
Joshua  here.  I  never  thought  to  let  two 
strange  men  into  my  house  again ;  but  now, 
I  am  glad  I  did  not  shut  you  out." 

"Why  so?"  demanded  Henry,  with  a 
grave  smile. 

"  There — don't  look  so,"  cried  the  farmer, 
turning  away  his  head;  "  you  put  me  more 
and  more  in  mind  of  her,  every  minute. 
Young  gentleman,"  he  continued,  laying  his 
large  hand  upon  Henry's  arm,  "  you  think 
me  very  strange,  I  dare  say;  and  I  am 
strange — misfortunes  have  made  me  strange. 
But  I'll  tell  you  why  I've  shut  all  men  out, 
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up  to  this  day,  and  why  I  am  glad  I  have 
not  shut  out  you.  I  was  once  as  glad  to 
see  my  fellow-creatures  as  any  one;  and  I 
let  one  man  into  my  house — a  stranger  to 
me,  as  you  may  be — a  gentleman  too,  who 
paid  me  a  high  price  for  a  horse  I  had  to 
sell,  and  was  rich  and  smart  in  hk  apparel. 
I  let  him  in,  I  say — and  he  stole  away  the 
most  precious  thing  I  had.  He  well  nigh 
broke  my  heart,  sir,  and  well  nigh  turned 
my  brain ;  and  I  have  never  let  another  in 
within  these  doors,  till  now." 

"  But  you  know,  master  Graves,"  said 
the  pedlar,  "that  he  did  not  do  you  the 
wrong  that  you  once  thought — so  that 
should  be  some  consolation  to  you." 

"  Yes,  yes — I  was  wrong,"  said  the  old 
man,  hastily;  "I  wronged  him,  and  I 
wronged  my  poor  girl  too,  by  my  sus- 
picions ;  but  yet,  what  could  I  think  ?  As 
she  was  his  wife,  why  could'nt  he  acknow- 
ledge her  as  his  wife? — But  she  was  his 
wife — I  saw  the  certificate  with  my  own 
eyes ;  she  showed  it  me  when  she  was  dying." 
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"  Have  you  got  it?"  enquired  Henry 
Hayley,  in  as  calm  a  tone  as  he  could  as- 
sume. 

"  No,"  replied  the  farmer;  "I  rushed 
out  of  the  house,  like  a  madman,  and  came 
back  here,  as  soon  as  the  last  breath  was 
drawn.  I  could  not  wait  to  put  her  in  the 
earth — to  see  the  dust  shovelled  upon  the 
head  of  my  poor,  beautiful  Mary.  I  came 
away  at  once;  and  when  I  went  back,  it 
was  all  over,  the  house  empty,  and  the  poor 
child,  too,  gone." 

There  was  a  dead  silence  for  several 
minutes;  and  then  Henry  said,  in  a  low 
tone, 

"  You  should  not  think  too  hardly  of  her 
husband;  there  might  be  many  most  im- 
portant motives  to  lead  him  to  conceal  his 
marriage — at  all  events,  you  should  forgive, 
as  you  would  be  forgiven." 

"I  do  forgive,"  answered  the  old  man, 
"  I  have  long  forgiven ;  but  there  has  been 
a  bitter  tree  planted  in  my  heart,  which 
bears  its  fruit  still.     And  now,  young  gen- 
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tlenian,  let  me  ask  your  name — for  you  are 
so  strangely  like  my  own  dear  girl,  that  I 
feel  glad  I  have  opened  these  long-closed 
doors  to  you.  I  have  always  had  a  notion 
that  before  I  die,  I  shall  see  my  poor  Mary's 
boy ;  and  though  I  know  that  the  name  the 
man  took  was  a  false  one,  yet  I  caught  a 
sight  of  the  real  one,  in  the  certificate,  and 
I  should  recollect  it,  if  your  name  came 
somewhat  near.  I  looked  at  it  but  little, 
it  is  true,  in  that  terrible  hour ;  but  still,  I 
think  I  should  remember." 

Henry  paused,  thoughtfully,  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  and  then  replied, 

"lam  called  Frank  Middleton ;  but  we 
will  talk  more  about  this,  Mr.  Graves, 
hereafter — for  there  are  some  strange  cir- 
cumjcances  connected  with  my  own  birth, 
too — at  present,  I  feel  rather  giddy." 

"  I  forgot — I  forgot,"  said  the  old  man. 
"  We  will  have  the  tea,  and  talk  more  to- 
morrow. It  is  almost  too  much  for  my 
head,  and  must  be  too  much  for  yours." 

He  rang  the  bell  as  he  spoke;  and  then, 
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returning  to  the  subject,  which  he  seemed 
to  find  a  difficulty  in  leaving,  he  said, 

"Where  were  you  brought  up,  sir?" 

"  Principally  upon  the  continent/'  replied 
Henry;  "in  Italy  and  Spain,  and  for  some 
time  in  Mexico." 

"  Ay,  he  was  a  merchant,"  said  the  old 
man,  "  and  would  have  the  means  of  send- 
ing the  boy  abroad.  But,  Middleton,  that 
was  not  the  name." 

"  I  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  my 
father's  real  name  was  not  Middleton,"  re- 
plied Henry,  "  though  that  is  the  name  I 
have  gone  by  for  many  years ;  and  perhaps, 
by  enquiring,  we  could  discover  more. 
However,  to-morrow  morning  will  be  time 
enough." 

The  last  sentence  was  uttered  as  the  old 
woman-servant  came  in  with  the  tea,  which 
from  her  master's  well-known  habits,  she 
judged  was  the  object  of  his  ringing  the 
bell.  She  had  brought  but  one  cup,  how- 
ever ;  for  never  having  seen  a  human  crea- 
ture entertained  in  that  room,  she   did  not 
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seem  to  grasp  the  possibility  of  two  stran- 
gers being  invited  to  share  farmer  Graves's 
meal.  His  orders  were  given,  however,  to 
bring  more  cups  and  saucers,  and  more 
bread  and  butter,  and  prepare  two  rooms 
for  the  accommodation  of  his  unexpected 
guests. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  Henry  enquired, 
in  the  same  quiet  and  low  tone  which  he  had 
studiously  used,  if  Mr.  Graves  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  name  of  the  church  at 
which  his  daughter  had  been  married. 

The  old  man  shook  his  head. 

"  No,  no,"  he  replied ;  "  no,  I  did  not  re- 
mark the  name ;  but  they  were  living  then 
— at  least,  she  had  been  living — at  a  small 
village  in  Hertfordshire,  a  little  beyond 
Harrow,  not  much  above  ten  miles  from 
London;  and  I  think  I  understood  that 
they  had  been  there  ever  since  she  left  me. 
Ah,  poor  thing — poor  thing — she  little 
knew  what  she  was  doing  when  she  quitted 
her  father's  house.  God  help  and  forgive 
us  all !     But  as  you  say,  we  had  better  not 

VOL.    II.  E 
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talk  more  about  it  to-night — I  feel  the  well 
of  bitterness  pouring  forth  all  its  waters 
again;  and  yet,  when  I  look  at  your  face, 
it  seems  to  carry  me  back  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  and  I  can  hardly  think  my  child 
dead  and  gone — in  the  cold  grave — she  who 
was  all  life  and  brightness,  while  I  am  left 
here,  upon  the  sunny  face  of  the  earth,  like 
a  withered  leaf  in  a  summers  day.  There — 
don't  let  us  talk  any  more  of  it  to-night. " 

Henry  judged  that  it  might  be  better  not 
to  press  the  conversation  any  farther ;  and 
indeed,  he  wished  in  some  degree  to  collect 
his  own  thoughts  and  to  determine  fully 
upon  his  course  of  action  before  he  did  so. 
That  he  was  in  the  house  of  his  mother's 
father,  he  was  well  aware;  but  he  had 
entertained  no  idea  that  his  resemblance  to 
his  mother  was  so  great  as  at  once  to 
awaken  suspicion  of  the  fact  in  the  mind 
of  the  old  man  himself.  He  had  con- 
sequently prepared  in  no  degree  for  such 
a  contingency ;  and  he  was  well  pleased  to 
have  time  for  consideration  in  regard  to 
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the  next  step  which  he  should  take.  To 
avow  his  real  name,  and  give  Mr. 
Graves  at  once  an  explanation  of  all  the 
circumstances,  did  not,  as  the  reader  may- 
conceive,  enter  at  all  into  his  plans ;  but 
yet  he  feared,  that  the  discovery  of  so 
great  a  likeness  would  render  the  task  of 
getting  full  information  from  the  old  man 
more  difficult  than  he  had  at  first  imagined. 
He  contented  himself,  therefore,  during  the 
evening,  with  studying  his  companion's 
character.  It  was  not  very  difficult  to  com- 
prehend indeed.  Frank,  straightforward, 
and  decided,  but  yet  kindly,  and  affec- 
tionate, the  apparent  sternness  proceeded 
more  from  rapidity  of  thought  and  feeling 
than  from  any  real  harshness. 

"  Perhaps  after  all,"  thought  Henry  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  evening,  "  I  have 
obtained  as  much  information  from  the  good 
old  man  as  he  is  able  to  give ;  and  although  in 
the  future  I  shall  certainly  tell  him  the 
whole,  perhaps  the  best  way  at  present 
may  be  to  leave  him  ignorant  of  any  fur- 
E  2 
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ther  particulars,   till  I  can  clear  away  all 
clouds  at  once." 

The  farmer  seemed  very  willing  to  give 
him  the  opportunity  of  doing  so;  for  till 
they  retired  to  rest,  he  studiously  avoided 
all  farther  reference  to  the  subject  which 
had  already  engrossed  so  much  of  their  time. 
That  he  was  thinking  of  it  still  was  apparent, 
for  he  often  fell  into  deep  reveries ;  but  he 
still  made  an  effort  to  find  other  topics  of 
conversation;  and  Henry  was  surprised  to 
find  that  in  speaking  of  books,  or  arts,  he 
was  by  no  means  an  illiterate  or  ill-informed 
person.  He  seemed  to  have  taken  a  delight 
in  studying  the  older  English  poets ;  he  had 
not  only  that  general  knowledge  of  English 
history,  which  is  sufficient  to  carry  a  man 
through  ordinary  conversation,  or  through 
the  House  of  Commons  where  facts  mistated, 
or  quotations  garbled  and  perverted,  are 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  party,  and 
very  little  likely  to  be  exposed — especially  if 
delivered  Avith  emphasis  and  the  reputation 
of   a   good   memory ;  but  he  had  also  that 
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thorough  and  minute  acquaintance  with 
particular  periods  of  history  which  very 
few  men  possess,  but  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  all  who  would  view  philosophi- 
cally the  motives,  deeds,  and  results  of  past 
times,  and  see  their  bearings  upon  the  state 
of  society  at  present. 

At  a  very  early  hour,  for  one  accustomed 
to  courts  and  cities,  Henry  received  an  in- 
timation, from  his  host,  that  the  usual 
period  of  rest,  at  his  house,  was  come. 
The  old  woman-servant,  two  or  three  other 
women,  and  several  labouring  men,  were 
called  in,  and  the  good  farmer,  producing  a 
small  volume  from  a  cupboard,  read  several 
short  prayers  to  his  household,  and 
dismissed  them  to  repose.  He  then  led 
Henry  to  the  room  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  him,  provided  him  with  whatever 
articles  of  apparel  he  might  need,  and 
when,  turning  to  leave  him,  held  up  his 
hand,  with  the  air  and  look  of  a  patriarch, 
saying, 

"  God  bless  you,  young  man,  and  watch 
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over  you  during  the  night ;  I  do  believe 
that  my  child's  blood  flows  in  your  veins, 
— if  not,  fortune  has  strangely  sent  you  to 
renew,  and  yet  to  soften,  the  memories  of 
the  past." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Love  often  keeps  men  awake :  knocks  on 
the  head  will  have  the  same  effect,  if  they 
be  not  too  hard,  when  they  prove,  some- 
times, very  soporific;  and  agitating 
thoughts  of  any  kind,  with  the  generality 
of  mortals,  have  the  same  tendency.  It  is 
not  always  so,  indeed,  for  I  know  some 
people  who,  when  they  are  very  unhappy, 
or  very  anxious,  go  sound  to  sleep.  They 
are  wise.  It  is  the  best  thing  they  can 
do. 
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Nevertheless,  although  Henry  Hayley 
was  not  one  of  the  latter  class,  was  in  love, 
had  received  two  severe  blows  on  the  head, 
and  had  had  a  great  many  strong  emotions 
within  him,  he  slept  very  soundly,  for  he 
was  weary  and  exhausted. 

There  is  something,  too,  in  habit — for 
the  mind  is  very  much  more  like  the  body 
than  we  imagine,  and  either  will  learn  to 
bear  almost  anything,  by  custom,  if  it  be 
not  sufficiently  strong  to  break  down  all 
powers  of  resistance  at  first. 

Now,  Henry  had,  in  the  course  of  his 
life,  gone  through  so  many  agitating  mo- 
ments, and  had  so  frequently  encountered 
difficulty,  danger  and  distress,  that  he  bore 
them  now,  more  lightly  than  most  men, 
gave  to  thought,  the  time  due  to  thought, 
and  to  repose,  the  time  necessary  for  re- 
freshment. Thus,  as  I  have  said,  he  slept 
soundly  and  well,  till  daylight  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning;  and  he  had  just  raised 
himself  on  his  arm,  and  was  looking  at  the 
sunshine  playing   with   the    white  dimity 
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curtains  of  the  windows  when  he  heard  a 
knock  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  he  said ;  and  his  friend  the 
pedlar  appeared. 

"  Good  morning,  sir,"  said  the  man ;  "I 
have  just  come  up  for  a  minute,  while 
farmer  Graves  is  out,  to  have  a  chat  with 
you,  upon  what  happened  last  night.  I 
don't  mean  about  the  robbery,  but  about 
the  marriage,  and  all  that." 

Now,  Joshua  Brown  was  somewhat 
forcibly  in  possession  of  a  portion  of 
Henry  Hayley's  confidence :  I  say  forcibly, 
because  our  young  friend  was  not  a  man  to 
entrust  his  affairs  to  the  discretion  of  a 
wandering  pedlar,  whom  he  had  only  known 
a  few  hours,  although  all  that  he  had  seen  of 
him  was  favourable.  But  the  pedlar,  having 
been  present  when  so  much  had  passed  re- 
garding his  early  history,  had  that  degree  of 
command  of  the  story  which  rendered  it  a 
nice  point  of  discretion  whether  he  should 
be  told  more,  or  not.  Henry  resolved  to  see 
farther^  however,  before  he  decided,  and  to 
E  5 
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allow  the  man  to  take  the  lead — maintain- 
ing, for  his  own  part,  what  may  be  called 
the  defensive,  in  the  conversation. 

"  Well,  my  good  friend, "  he  said,  in 
reply,  "  it  is  a  very  curious  circumstance, 
that  this  good  farmer  should  see  so 
strong  a  likeness  between  myself  and  his 
daughter." 

"I  don't  know,  sir,"  said  the  pedlar; 
"  that  is  as  it  may  be. — That  you  are  very 
like  her  is  certain,  for  I  remember  her  well, 
too,  and  if  you  do  not  know  who  your 
mother  was,  it  is  just  as  likely  that  she 
was  your  mother,  as  any  other  woman." 

This  proposition,  Henry  did  not  think 
fit  to  contradict;  and  the  next  moment, 
the  pedlar  went  a  step  farther,  saying, 

"  Besides,  sir,  I  rather  think  that  you 
must,  yourself,  have  some  cause  to  believe 
that  you  are  this  poor  young  lady's  child ; 
because  although  farmer  Graves,  from  the 
way  I  took  with  him,  does  not  know  any- 
thing about  it,  I  know  that  you  came  over 
seeking  him/' 
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u  I  might  have  a  thousand  other  things  to 
talk  to  him  about,"  replied  Henry,  although 
he  could  not  help  feeling  that  this  was  a 
home-thrust. 

"  Well,  sir,"  answered  the  pedlar,  "  I  do 
not  want  to  pry  into  your  affairs — it  is  not 
curiosity,  or  anything  of  that  kind  that 
makes  me  speak;  but  I  think  I  can,  per- 
haps, help  you  in  what  you  want — that  is 
to  say,  if  I  am  right  in  believing  I  know 
what  you  do  want." 

"  If  you  will  tell  me  what  you  suppose 
me  to  want,"  replied  Henry  Hay  ley,  "  I 
will  at  once  answer  you,  yes  or  no,  and  will, 
moreover,  ask  you  a  few  questions,  in  re- 
turn— your  answers  to  which  will  soon 
satisfy  us  both  as  to  whether  you  can  afford 
me  the  assistance  I  require,  and  for  the 
wish  to  render  which,  I  am  very  much 
obliged." 

"  Why  you  see,  sir,"  rejoined  the  man, 
u  last  night  you  asked  Mr.  Graves,  quite 
quietly,  whether  he  had  got  the  certificate 
— and  some   time  after,  whether  he  knew 
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at  what  church  the  marriage  took  place. 
Now,  I  fancy  that  your  object  is  to  prove 
that  you  are  legitimate — whether  you  may 
think  fit  to  acknowledge  your  mother's 
family,  or  not;  for  I  can  see  clearly  that 
you  have  been  bred  up  as  a  very  high 
gentleman." 

Henry  Hay  ley  smiled. 

"  My  good  friend/'  he  said,  "  let  me 
assure  you,  however  I  may  have  been 
brought  up,  I  would  never  disclaim  as  rela- 
tions, good  and  honourable  men,  to  whom  I 
am  really  tied  by  kindred-blood.  A  much 
higher  rank  than  ever  I  shall  attain  to, 
would  not  at  all  justify  such  evil  pride.  I 
will  acknowledge,  however,  that  my  object 
is  that  which  you  state,  and  I  will  reward 
any  one  very  handsomely  who  will  enable 
me  to  prove  the  marriage  of  Miss  Graves." 

"  I  think  I  can  do  it,  sir,"  said  the  ped- 
lar, rubbing  his  hands  slowly  one  over  the 
other,  "  I  don't  doubt  it.  This  wandering 
trade  of  mine  is  one  of  the  best  and  the 
most  interesting  in  the  world;  we  see  all 
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that  happens  round  about  us  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  hear  a  great  number  of  curi- 
ous stories,  and  as  we  go  very  quickly  from 
one  place  to  another,  we  often  get  the  two 
ends  of  a  history,  which  itself  takes  a  very 
long  turn  between  them,  and  learn  more 
about  it  than  people  who  have  more  to  do 
with  it." 

"  But  how  do  you  intend  to  act  in  this 
instance?"  demanded  Henry,  u  have  you 
any  particular  information?" 

"  Not  much,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  "but 
I  will  work  it  out,  notwithstanding." 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  how,"  said  the 
young  gentleman,  raising  himself  farther 
in  bed,  u  when  we  were  talking  with  Mr. 
Graves,  you  seemed  to  have  no  farther  in- 
formation than  that  which  you  had  pre- 
viously given  to  me,  and  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  hear  what  more  you  know." 

"  That  is  hardly  fair,  sir,"  said  the  ped- 
lar with  a  smile. 

"  I  can  assure  you,"  replied  Henry, 
"  that  whatever  you  tell  me,  will  make  no 
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difference  whatever  as  to  the  recompense  I 
shall  give,  if  by  jour  means  I  can  prove 
the  fact  of  the  marriage." 

"  That  is  not  the  point  at  all,  sir," 
answered  Joshua  Brown,  "lam  quite  sure 
you  would  behave  like  a  gentleman.  I 
should  know  a  gentleman,  when  I  see  him, 
I  think,  or  I  have  walked  the  world  for 
well  nigh  thirty  years  to  no  purpose.  But 
you  see,  sir,  there's  a  pleasure  in  working 
a  thing  of  this  kind  out  by  oneself.  It's  a 
thing  I'm  very  fond  of,  and  often  when  I 
see  something  happen  that  I  don't  under- 
stand, I  set  to  work  to  make  it  out;  and  I 
get  a  little  bit  of  information  here,  and  a 
little  bit  there,  till  the  whole  thing  is  as 
clear  as  possible.  I  don't  mind  telling  you 
this  much  however,  if  you'll  just  let  me 
follow  the  string  my  own  way.  Some 
seven-and-twenty  years  ago — it  was  in  the 
month  of  August  though — as  I  was  trudg- 
ing along  with  my  box  on  my  shoulders, 
down  in  Hertfordshire,  just  about  the  place 
where  farmer  Graves  told  us  last  night,  he 
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was  sent  for  to  his  daughter,  a  post-chaise 
passed  me,  and  I  saw  in  it,  a  face  I  thought 
I  knew.  It  was  a  woman's  face,  and  one 
not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  But  she  had  on 
a  white  bonnet  with  a  white  feather  in  it, 
and  a  white  lace  veil  partly  hanging  down ; 
and  as  I  had  never  seen  the  young  lady  so 
dressed,  I  was  puzzled  for  a  long  time  to 
think  who  it  could  be.  I  went  along,  say- 
ing, it  is  surely,  pretty  Mary  Graves ;  but 
I  was  not  quite  certain.  About  a  mile  far- 
ther on  I  came  to  a  church,  and  looking 
over  the  wall  of  the  church-yard  I  saw  the 
clerk,  or  the  sexton,  or  somebody,  shutting 
the  vestry-door.  So  I  hollowed  out  to  him, 
4  Master  Clerk  do  you  want  anything  in 
my  way?'  He  was  a  sulky,  old  fellow,  and 
he  said,  c  No !'  Then  I  answered,  l  Come, 
come,  you  want  a  ribbon  for  a  wedding 
favour,  for  the  two  young  people  who  have 
just  passed,  who  have  been  tying  the  knot 
with  their  tongue  they  can  never  untie  with 
their  teeth.'  So  he  laughed  a  little  at  that; 
but  he   said,    '  No  I  don't.     If  they  had 
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wanted  me  to  wear  a  favour,  they  might 
have  given  me  one.'  Then  speaking  quietly 
— just  as  you  did  last  night  when  asking 
about  the  certificate — I  said,  4  Pray  who 
are  they,  Master  Clerk  ?  But  he  answered 
quite  short,  '  What's  that  to  you?'  and  I 
could'nt  get  another  word  out  of  him,  for 
he  walked  away.  Some  nine  or  ten  months 
after  that,  I  came  down  here — I  always 
take  these  parts,  about  the  end  of  May  or 
the  beginning  of  June — And  I  began  to 
ask  the  people  questions.  I  soon  found 
that  Mary  Graves  had  gone  away  with  a  rich 
young  merchant,  was  married  to  him,  and 
was  dead — in  short  1  heard  the  whole  story 
that  I  told  you.  It  was  two  years  after 
that  before  I  saw  her  father  again ;  but  then 
I  found  him  quite  heart-broken  still." 

"  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  church  ?" 
asked  Henry  eagerly. 

"  No,  I  do  not,  sir,"  replied  the  man, 
"  but  I'll  find  it  out,  and  see  the  register 
for  that  year — only  I  don't  know  what  name 
to  look  for." 
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"  Mary  Graves,  of  course,"  replied 
Henry,  adding  the  moment  after,  "  bring 
me  a  certificate  of  her  having  been  married 
in  that  year,  and  I  will  make  you  a  rich 
man  for  the  rest  of  your  life — but,  my 
good  friend,  it  may  be  months  before  you 
trace  the  whole  of  this  business ;  and  from 
particular  circumstances,  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  ascertain  the  facts  immediately." 

"  It  shan't  be  long  first,  sir,"  said  the 
pedlar,  u  I  must  go  back  to  London,  for 
I  have  no  pack  now,  and  so  I  travel 
light." 

"  What  might  be  the  value  of  your 
pack?  my  good  friend,"  asked  the  young 
gentleman. 

"  Oh,  not  very  much,  sir,"  answered 
the  man,  "  for  I  had  sold  a  good  deal  out 
of  it.  There  were  ten  pair  of  spectacles, 
and  some  gold  pins,  and  two  or  three  wed- 
ding rings;  but  the  whole  wasn't  worth 
more  than  nine  pounds  I  think,  and  the 
box  wasn't  worth  a  pound  more  for  it  was 
an  old  one." 
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"  Do  you  think  you  can  get  me  a  pen 
and  ink,"  said  Henry,  "  and  a  sheet  of 
paper?" 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  said  the  pedlar,  walk- 
ing away ;  and  when  he  returned  he  found 
the  young  gentleman  up  and  partly 
dressed. 

"  I  will  pay  you  for  your  pack,  my  good 
friend,"  he  said,  "as  it  was  lost  in  con- 
sequence of  your  guiding  me  here.  I  have 
not  got  money  enough  about  me,  for  I  gave 
the  greater  part  of  what  I  had  to  the  men 
who  came  to  help  us,  but  a  cheque  upon 
my  banker,  I  dare  say,  will  do  as  well." 

"  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you  indeed, 
sir,"  replied  the  pedlar,  "  though  it  is 
scarcely  fair  to  take  it,  I  think." 

Henry,  however,  drew  the  cheque,  and 
gave  it  to  the  pedlar,  whose  eyes  instantly 
fixed  upon  the  words  "  Frank  Middle  ton  " 
written  at  the  bottom.  A  look  of  some 
surprise  came  upon  his  face  evidently  show- 
ing he  had  not  quite  believed  that  the  name 
which  had  been  given  to  the  farmer  was  the 
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real  one.  Nevertheless,  he  made  no  com- 
ment, but  only  said — 

"  Now,  sir,  will  you  let  me  have  your 
address  in  London,  and  I  think  in  three  or 
four  days,  you  shall  hear  something  more 
of  me." 

Henry  gave  his  address  accordingly,  at 
the  hotel  where  he  was  lodging ;  and  merely 
reading  the  words,  Colonel  Middleton,  the 
pedlar  seemed  about  to  retire  when  the 
young  gentleman  stopped  him,  saying — 

"  There  is  another  thing  we  have  to  con- 
sider, my  good  friend,  namely  the  recovery 
of  my  pocket-book;  for  there  are  some 
papers  in  it  of  the  utmost  importance." 

"  I  will  put  that  in  train,  sir,  before  I 
go,"  replied  the  man,  "  and  I  don't  mind 
telling  you  how,  for  you  must  give  me 
authority.  As  to  trying  to  catch  these 
men,  and  get  it  from  them  by  force,  that 
is  out  of  the  question.  The  only  way  to 
do,  is  to  apply  to  some  of  what  they  call 
their  bankers.  They  call  them  blinds  in 
London,  I  believe.     Now  I  have  heard  the 
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names  of  two  or  three  of  these  scoundrels, 
in  the  different  towns  round  about,  and  I'll 
go  to  them,  and  tell  them  that  you  will 
give  a  hundred  pounds  to  get  the  book  back 
again  with  all  it  contains." 

"  You  may  say  I  will  give  that  to  the 
people  who  have  got  it,"  replied  Henry, 
"  and  fifty,  pounds  more,  to  whichever  of 
these  so  called  bankers  gets  it  for  me." 

"  And  no  inquiries  made,"  said  the  ped- 
lar, "  that  will  soon  settle  the  matter,  I 
think;  but  now,  I'll  go,  sir,"  for  there  I 
see  farmer  Graves  coming  up  the  walk,  and 
it's  as  well  he  shouldn't  know  that  we've 
been  talking  over  these  matters." 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
his  knowing,"  replied  the  young  gentleman, 
"  for  it  is  my  intention  to  tell  him  this 
morning  a  great  deal  more  concerning  my- 
self than  I  did  last  night,  as  I  think  he  will 
now  be  able  to  talk  over  the  matter  more 
calmly." 

"  He  will  like  your  telling  him,  and  his 
telling   you,  much  better  than  my  having 
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anything  to  do  with  it,"  said  the  pedlar, 
".  and  therefore  I  had  better  go.  Good-bye, 
sir,  a  week  sha'n't  pass  without  your  hear- 
ing from  me." 

Thus  saying,  he  quitted  the  room,  leaving 
Henry  to  finish  his  toilet;  and  Henry 
dressed,  and  descended  the  large,  wide 
stair-case  which,  to  say  the  truth,  occupied 
nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  house.  He 
entered  the  room  where  he  had  taken  tea 
the  night  before ;  and  seeing  that  although 
it  was  untenanted,  the  table  was  laid  for 
breakfast,  he  sat  down,  and  gazed  out  of 
the  window,  obtaining  a  view  to  the  left  of 
the  double  row  of  yew  trees,  over  the  top 
of  the  neighbouring  copses,  to  the  wide  ex- 
tended heath  of  which  he  had  traversed  a 
part  during  the  preceding  evening.  The 
country  lay  soft  and  fair  in  the  hazy  morn- 
ing light ;  but,  though  Henry's  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  it,  he  saw  little,  except  that  a 
sweet  picture  was  hung  up  before  him,  for 
his  mind  was  occupied  with  thoughts  too 
eager  and  too  active  to  suffer  the  volatile 
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part  of  the  mind  to  stray  after  the  ordinary- 
sources  of  enjoyment.  He  had  not  much 
faith  in  the  success  of  good  Joshua  Brown's 
efforts  to  recover  his  lost  pocket-book ;  and 
when  he  came  to  consider  all  that  it  con- 
tained, the  necessity  of  regaining  it  became 
every  moment  more  and  more  evident  to 
his  eyes.  There  was  in  it — first  the  paper 
given  to  him  by  his  father  immediately  be- 
fore he  started  for  the  continent.  Besides 
this,  there  was  his  passport  under  the  name 
of  Frank  Middleton,  and  there  were  docu- 
ments of  various  kinds,  which  went  a  great 
way  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  person 
so  named,  with  the  Henry  Hayley  who  had 
fled  from  England  more  than  ten  years  be- 
fore. Whither  the  possession  of  those 
papers  would  ever  be  of  any  great  service 
to  himself,  he  might  doubt  in  the  undecided 
state  of  his  mind  as  to  the  course  he  should 
pursue;  but  yet  he  saw  clearly  that  they 
might  be  very  dangerous  in  the  hands  of 
another,  if  ever  the  person  who  had  pos- 
sessed himself  of  them  should  obtain  a  clue 
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to  the  history  of  the  real  owner.  Yet,  how- 
ever much  he  thought  over  the  circumstances, 
he  could  see  no  better  plan  for  recovering 
his  property  than  that  which  had  been  pro- 
posed. To  employ  an  officer  of  police, 
would  have  been  more  dangerous  than  to 
leave  it  where  it  was.  To  search  for  it  in 
person,  offered  very  little  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, as  he  was  but  little  aware  of  the  haunts 
and  habits  of  the  persons  by  whom  he  had 
been  assailed. 

He  resolved,  however,  to  consult  the 
good  old  farmer,  as  to  the  best  means  of 
proceeding;  and  the  opportunity  was  not 
long  wanting,  for  in  about  ten  minutes, 
Mr.  Graves  entered  the  room.  He  ad- 
vanced towards  Henry,  with  an  outstretched 
hand,  and  with  his  eye  fixed — I  must  call 
it  anxiously — upon  his  guest's  countenance, 
he  asked  how  he  was,  how  he  had  slept, 
how  his  head  felt — and  he  then  told  him 
that  his  guide  of  the  night  before  had  just 
departed. 

u  He's  an  honest  fellow,  Joshua  Brown," 
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said  the  old  man;  "  I  have  dealt  with  him, 
in  small  things,  for  many  years,  and  never 
found  him  deceive  me.  I  would  willingly 
have  kept  him  to  breakfast ;  but  he  would 
take  nothing  but  a  slice  of  bread  and  a  cup 
of  beer,  and  then  posted  off  upon  his 
way." 

"  I  must  go  very  soon,  likewise,"  replied 
Henry ;  "  but  before  I  go,  and  before  break- 
fast is  served,  let  me  say  one  word  to  you, 
my  dear  sir — I  have  many  reasons  to  be- 
lieve that  we  are  very  near  akin  to  each 
other;  my  early  history  is  a  mystery  still, 
in  some  degree,  to  myself;  but  I  will  now 
tell  you  fairly — which  I  did  not  chose  to  do 
last  night — that  the  name  of  Mary  Graves 
has  been  once  mentioned  to  me,  in  my  life, 
as  that  of  my  mother." 

The  old  man  threw  his  arms  round  him, 
pressed  him  to  his  heart,  and  Henry  clasped 
his  hand  warmly ;  but  he  said, 

u  Do  not  let  us  yet  feel  too  sure,  Mr. 
Graves.  I  have  determined  to  investigate 
the  whole  matter  to  the  bottom,  and  to  dis- 
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cover  all  the  facts;  nor  will  I  delay  at  all 
in  so  doing.  My  father  has  been  dead 
some  years,  otherwise,  the  whole  would 
have  been  made  perfectly  clear,  before 
now,  for  many  circumstances,  which  I  can- 
not well  explain  to  you  at  present,  pre- 
vented him,  during  a  long  period,  from 
holding  any  communication  with  me,  re- 
garding my  birth.  Of  this,  however,  be 
assured,  Mr.  Graves,  that  as  soon  as  ever 
all  the  facts  are  in  my  possession,  I  will  see 
you  again;  and  if  it  be  as  I  think,  will 
gladly  claim  that  connexion  with  you 
which  my  father  did  not  acknowledge — not 
from  any  feeling  of  pride  on  his  part,  but 
from  motives  so  powerful  that  you  yourself, 
when  you  hear  them,  will  admit  their 
force." 

The  old  man  mused,  with  tears  in  his 
bright,  dark  eyes. 

"  They  should  be  powerful  indeed,"  he 
said,  "  to  justify — nay,  to  palliate  such 
conduct  as  his.  But  perhaps,  after  all,  he 
knew  not  how  I  loved   her — perhaps,    he 

VOL.    II.  F 
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knew  not  the  full  bitterness  of  the  cup  he 
forced  me  to  drink.  Often  have  I  cursed 
him ;  but  I  curse  him  not  now — I  have 
learnt  to  forgive ;  and  I  pray  that  God  may 
forgive  him." 

"  Amen !"  said  Henry.  "  Every  man 
needs  forgiveness ;  and  he  who  has  caused 
another  pain  and  grief — however  it  may 
have  happened — requires  it  much." 

As  he  ended,  the  woman-servant  came  in 
with  the  materials  for  breakfast;  and  he 
and  the  old  man  sat  down  together,  avoid- 
ing, as  if  by  mutual  consent,  any  reference 
to  the  subject  of  their  previous  conversa- 
tion. Henry  spoke  at  large,  however,  with 
regard  to  his  pocket-book,  and  explained 
to  Mr.  Graves — as  well  as  he  could,  without 
describing  the  contents — how  important  it 
was  for  him  to  recover  it. 

"  I  could  wish,"  he  added,  "  though  I 
don't  know  if  it  be  possible — that  it  should 
be  restored  to  me  without  being  opened." 

"  I  would  not  look  in  the  inside,  for  the 
world,"  replied  the  old  man ;  "  but  if  it  be 
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still  within  ten  miles  of  this  place,  I  think  I 
will  have  it  before  night ;  for,  immediately 
after  breakfast,  I  will  mount  my  horse,  and 
I  will  get  all  my  own  men  and  my  son's 
together,  and  will  sweep  the  whole  country 
between  this  and  Frimley,  without  leaving 
a  hole  unsearched,  in  which  any  one  of  the 
villains  could  harbour.  But  where  are  you 
going  to,  now?  Cannot  you  stay  and  help 
us?" 

"  I  am  afraid  not,"  replied  Henry;  "I 
have  promised  to  be  in  London  to-night; 
but  I  will  write  down  my  address,  and  hope 
to  hear  from  you." 

"  Don't  write;  tell  me,"  said  the  farmer, 
"  that  is  as  good  as  writing.  I  never  for- 
get— since  that  terrible  day,  it  seems  as  if 
everything  that  happens  to  me  is  dug  into 
my  memory,  as  if  with  a  pen-knife.  Like 
names  that  boys  carve  on  the  barks  of  trees, 
tl  e  marks  grow  larger  and  stronger,  as  time 
passes.  These  things  touch  different  men 
in  different  ways :  I  have  heard  of  some  men 
who  have  quite  lost  their  memory,  under 
F  2 
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misfortunes.  With  me,  the  effect  has  been 
the  reverse.     What  is  the  address?" 

When  Henry  told  him,  he  murmured, 

"  Colonel  Middleton ! — that  is  not  the 
name." 

"  I  do  not  believe  it  is,"  replied  Henry ; 
"  I  do  not  believe  it  is  my  own  name ;  but 
that  will  be  all  explained  to  you,  hereafter. 
And  now,  is  it  possible  to  get  a  chaise  to 
Hartford  Bridge — I  left  my  portmanteau 
there,  last  night,  and  must  go  back  for 
it." 

"  You  can  go  in  my  gig,"  said  the  old 
man :  "  tell  the  people  at  the  White  Lion 
to  send  it  back.  I  will  order  it  directly ; 
then,  go  you  on  your  way,  while  I  go  on 
mine — and  success  attend  us  both !" 
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CHAPTEK  V. 


Maria  Monkton  was  dressing  for  dinner, 
when  she  heard  a  loud  double-knock  at  the 
door  of  her  aunt's  house.  It  wanted  fully 
half  an  hour  of  the  time  at  which  any  guest 
but  a  lover  could  be  reasonably  expected ; 
and  while  she  herself  hurried  her  toilet,  she 
bade  the  maid  look  out  and  see  who  was 
the  visitor. 

"  It  is  only  your  uncle,  ma'am,"  said  the 
abigail;  "it  is  his  cab  and  servant." 

"  Is  Lady  Fleetwood  dressed  ?"  demanded 
Maria,  rather  anxiously. 
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"  Oh  dear,  yes  ma'am !  She  has  been 
down  these  ten  minutes,"  replied  the  maid, 
setting  hard  to  work  again  upon  her  lady's 
hair. 

Now,  if  Maria  had  been  anxious  to  hasten 
all  her  proceedings,  when  she  thought  that 
the  early  guest  was  Henry  Hayley,  she  was 
even  more  desirous  of  getting  down  soon, 
when  she  found  that  it  was  her  uncle  who 
had  arrived — not  that  her  love  for  Mr. 
Scriven  was  at  all  eager ;  for  Heaven  knows, 
that  however  affectionate  a  heart  might  be, 
it  would  have  found  it  a  hard  task  to  love 
him  very  warmly.  Green  ivy  and  blushing 
honey-suckle  will  twine,  it  is  true,  round 
a  cold,  stiff  post ;  but  it  would  have  required 
a  still  more  clinging  passion  than  even  love, 
to  make  any  heart  attach  itself  to  Mr. 
Scriven. — Avarice,  perhaps,  might  do. 

No — Maria's  haste  proceeded  from  other 
causes.  There  was  never  any  telling  what 
Lady  Fleetwood  might  say,  or  what  Lady 
Fleetwood  might  do ;  and  her  niece  very 
much  wished  to  prevent  her  from  saying  or 
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doing  much  with  Mr.  Scriven,  that  day. 
Indeed,  had  she  been  at  all  aware  that  her 
aunt  had  asked  him  to  dinner,  Maria  would 
have  prepared  accordingly,  and  gone  to 
dress  half  an  hour  earlier ;  but  dear  Lady 
Fleetwood  had  always  her  own  little  secrets 
and,  as  she  fully  concurred  in  her  brother's 
desire  that  Maria  should  marry  Charles 
Marston,  she  had  resolved  to  invite  Mr 
Scriven  without  letting  her  niece  know  any 
thing  of  the  fact,  in  order  that  her  own  efforts 
might  be  well  seconded,  both  offensive  and 
defensive ;  for  Charles,  who  she  was  afraid 
would  not  fall  in  love  with  Maria,  and 
Colonel  Middle  ton,  who  she  was  afraid 
would  fall  in  love  with  Maria,  were  both  to 
be  there  at  dinner. 

Perhaps  this  does  not  explain  very 
clearly  why  she  kept  the  invitation  secret 
from  her  niece ;  but  the  truth  is,  Lady 
Fleetwood  was  afraid  Maria  would  dissuade 
her  from  sending  it.  Now,  Lady  Fleet- 
wood, as  the  reader  knows,  was  the  most 
persuadable  woman  in  the  world ;  and  she 
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had  an  internal  consciousness  of  this  sort  of 
persiiadability — I  may  as  well  manufacture 
another  word,  while  I  am  about  it — which 
made  her  reluctant  to  expose  that  particu- 
lar side  of  her  character  to  the  assault  of 
an  antagonist. 

As  she  wished  very  much  to  have  Mr. 
Scriven  there,  and  had  determined  that  it 
would  be  quite  right  and  proper  so  to  do — 
and  moreover,  as  she  knew  that  Maria 
could  persuade  her  not  to  ask  him,  and 
thought  it  very  likely  she  would  do  so, 
Lady  Fleetwood,  with  a  little  ruse  upon 
herself,  quietly  wrote  a  note  to  her  brother, 
sent  it  off  in  secret,  and  then  was 
afraid  to  tell  her  niece  what  she  had 
done,  till  Mr.  Scriven  was  actually  in  the 
house. 

As  I  have  said,  Maria  dressed  herself 
with  the  utmost  expedition,  and  descended, 
as  fast  as  possible,  to  the  drawing-room. 
She  found  her  aunt  and  uncle  full  tilt, 
however,  in  what  seemed  a  very  interesting 
conversation,  for  Maria  had  rarely  beheld 
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Mr.  Scriven's  face  so  full  of  expression 
before.  Her  entrance  took  place  with  lady- 
like grace,  just  as  Lady  Fleetwood  was 
finishing  a  sentence. 

"  As  like  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive," 
quoth  Lady  Fleetwood ;  "  exactly  the  same 
person — only  taller  and  older." 

Maria  saw  it  all  in  a  moment ;  and  though 
she  was  a  good  deal  agitated,  and  some- 
*what  alarmed  by  what  she  did  see,  she 
composed  herself  as  best  she  might,  and 
gallantly  hurried  forward  to  the  scene  of 
combat. 

"  Ah,  Maria,  good  evening,"  said  her 
uncle.  "  Your  aunt  has  just  been  telling  me 
who  are  to  be  her  guests  to-night.  Amongst 
them,  is  a  Colonel  Middleton  I  find,  a  friend 
of  yours." 

"  He  brought  me  a  letter  from  Charles," 
replied  Maria,  struggling  desperately 
against  emotion.  "  Do  you  know  him, 
sir?" 

That  would  have  been  scarcely  fair  of 
Maria,  if  it  had  not  been  that  Mr.  Scriven 
F  5 
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had  spoken  in  a  tone  which  might  very 
fairly  be  interpreted  to  imply  that  he  had 
some  acquaintance  with  the  gentleman  of 
whom  he  spoke. 

"  No,  I  don't  know  him  at  all,"  replied 
Mr.  Scriven.  "  Pray  do  you  see  this  extra- 
ordinary likeness  between  him  and  young 
Henry  Hayley — though  perhaps  you  do  not 
recollect  the  lad,  for  you  were  but  a  child 
when  he  ran  away." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  I  remember  him  perfectly," 
replied  Maria,  in  as  indifferent  a  tone  as 
she  could  assume.  "  You  forget,  my  dear 
uncle,  I  was  between  thirteen  and  fourteen 
when  he  went.  There  is  a  likeness  cer- 
tainly, though  Colonel  Middleton  is  darker 
in  complexion,  and  has  darker  hair.  There 
are  various  other  differences  too ;  but  still 
I  can  see  the  likeness  which  my  aunt  has 
discovered." 

u  I  always  doubted  the  story  of  that 
boy's  death,"  said  Mr.  Scriven,  drily,  look- 
ing first  at  his  niece,  and  then  at  his 
sister. 
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"  Oh,  dear  me,  how  can  you  fancy  such 
a  thing,"  exclaimed  Lady  Fleetwood,  "  why 
the  officer  saw  him  lying  dead." 

"  The  officer  never  saw  him  alive,"  said 
Mr.  Scriven. 

"  But  you  don't  suppose  that  Colonel 
Middleton  is  the  same,"  exclaimed  his 
sister,  who  saw  that  she  had  excited 
suspicions,  which  she  had  not  the  slightest 
wish  in  the  world  to  arouse.  "  Why  this 
gentleman  has  been  all  his  life  in  Spain  and 
Mexico,  and  his  mother  I  hear  was  a 
Spanish  lady." 

"  I  suppose  nothing  at  all,"  replied  Mr. 
Scriven,  "  I  never  suppose  anything.  But 
if  it  were  Henry  Hayley,  he  would  of 
course  take  a  different  name,  and  fabricate 
some  history  for  himself — such  a  one  as  you 
have  just  told,  is  as  likely  as  any  other . 
We  will  soon  find  out,  however;  for  if  he 
be  a  Spaniard  or  half  a  Spaniard,  he  must 
be  known  to  Spaniards." 

Maria  smiled,  for  there  she  felt  herself 
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upon  strong  ground  in  consequence  of  what 
Henry  had  told  her. 

"  You  seem  pleased  or  amused,  Maria," 
said  her  uncle. 

"  A  little  amused,"  she  answered ;  "  for 
poor  Henry  Hayley  seems  to  be  what  the 
French  would  call  your  bete  noire,  my  dear 
uncle.  You  see  him  in  every  bush.  How- 
ever, Colonel  Middleton,  in  conversation 
the  other  day,  mentioned  the  names  of  a 
great  number  of  Spanish  gentlemen,  with 
whom  he  is  acquainted,  and  amongst  the 
rest  that  of  the  Conde  de  Fraga,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Duke  of  San  Carlos  the  am- 
bassador. As  my  aunt  knows  the  young 
Conde,  she  has  invited  him  here  to-night 
to  meet  Colonel  Middleton,  so  you  will  soon 
see  if  they  are  acquainted." 

Mr.  Scriven  had  just  time  to  say  Humph ! 
before  Charles  Marston  was  announced. 
Then  came  Lady  Ann  Mellent ;  and  she  was 
succeeded  by  Colonel  Middleton  himself. 
Henry's  eye  as  he  entered  the  room  fell  at 
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once  upon  Mr.  Scriven ;  but  he  took  not 
the  slightest  notice,  nor  betrayed  any 
knowledge  of  him  even  by  a  change  of  ex- 
pression. He  paid  his  compliments  to  Lady 
Fleetwood  gracefully  and  easily,  spoke  for 
a  moment  to  Lady  Ann  in  a  gay  and  laugh- 
ing tone,  and  then  took  a  chair  by  Maria, 
who,  though  standing  before  he  entered,  had 
seated  herself  immediately,  feeling  her 
heart  beat  so  violently  that,  she  feared  she 
should  fall. 

During  the  whole  of  this  time,  and 
while  Charles  Marston  crossed  over  and 
shook  hands  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Scriven 
continued  to  examine  his  sister's  guest  with 
a  keen,  scrutinizing  stare.  There  he  was 
before  him,  tall,  handsome,  commanding, 
graceful,  dressed  with  the  most  perfect  taste, 
and  having  a  star  and  a  smaller  order  on  his 
left  breast ;  but  *  still  very,  very  like  what 
he  should  have  expected  to  see  in  Henry 
Hayley,  had  there  not  been  good  reason  for 
believing  him  dead.  Still  there  was  some 
slight  difference ;  and  perhaps  a  discoloured 
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mark  upon  the  forehead,  left  by  the  blow  he 
had  so  lately  received,  made  him  less  like 
his  former  self  than  he  otherwise  would 
have  been. 

The  young  officer  did  not  seem  to  per- 
ceive the  rude  examination  he  was  under- 
going, and  was  giving  a  sketch  of  the 
attack  which  had  been  made  upon  him  the 
night  before  to  Charles  and  Maria,  when 
Mr.  Scriven  touched  his  nephew's  arm, 
saying — 

"  Charles,  you  have  not  introduced  me 
to  your  friend." 

With  perfect  ease,  which  showed  that  he 
at  least  was  unconscious  of  even  a  likeness 
between  Colonel  Middleton  and  Henry  Hay- 
ley,  Charles  Marston  presented  his  uncle 
to  his  aunt's  guest.  Henry  rose,  and  bowed, 
looking  slightly  at  Mr.  Scriven,  without 
even  a  glance  of  recognition,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded with  his  tale. 

Mr.  Scriven  stood  by  and  listened ;  but 
it  was  less  the  words  than  the  tones  he 
attended    to,    and    they  produced    a  very 
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strong  effect.  Henry's  voice,  as  I  have  said, 
was  very  peculiar — rich,  full,  and  exceed- 
ingly melodious — and  the  merchant  felt  al- 
most sure  that  he  had  heard  those  sounds 
before. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Marston,"  said  Henry, 
in  conclusion,  "  you,  who  boast  yourselves 
to  be,  and  probably  are,  the  most  civilized 
people  in  the  world,  should  look  a  little 
better  to  your  police.  In  my  country,  such 
things  are  expected — torn  and  divided  as 
it  has  been  by  factions;  but  in  England, 
they  should  not  take  place." 

"I  am  very  sorry  to  find  you  do  not 
count  yourself  an  Englishman,  Colonel 
Middleton,"  said  Mr.  Scriven;  "and  yet, 
you  speak  our  language  with  a  purity,  both 
in  accent  and  grammar,  which  I  never  yet 
heard  in  a  foreigner." 

Henry  made  him  a  low  bow,  as  if  he  sup- 
posed that  a  compliment  was  intended.  He 
replied,  at  the  same  time,  however, 

"  My  father's  language  was  the  first  I 
learnt  \  and  I  have  always  taken   care   to 
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keep  it  up,  by  seeking  the  society  and  con* 
versation  of  Englishmen,  of  whom  plenty 
are  to  be  found,  both  in  Spain  and 
Mexico." 

"  Oh,  you  have  been  in  Mexico  ?"  said 
Mr.  Scriven ;  "  pray,  did  you  ever  meet 
with  my  friend  Mr.  Odel  there?" 

"  Qh,  yes,"  replied  Henry;  "he  was  a 
great  friend  of  my  uncle's,  Don  Balthazar 
Xamorcja ;  -but  he  has  been  dead  for  many 
years." 

Now,  Mr.  Odel  had  been  dead  so  long, 
that  Mr.  Scriven  had  great  difficulty  in 
reconciling  his  suspicion,  that  Henry  Hay- 
ley  and  Colonel  Middleton  were  the  same 
person,  with  the  knowledge  which  the  latter- 
seemed  to  have  had  of  him.  He  resolved 
to  enquire  farther. 

"  Poor  Odel  had  a  very  beautiful  place, 
I  believe,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,"  he  said, 
"quite  a  palace,  I  have  been  told." 

"  Not  exactly  in  theeity,"  replied  Henry ; 
"  he  had  only  a  counting-house  in  the  town. 
But   about   three    miles   in   the   country, 
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towards  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  he  had 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  villas  I  ever  saw, 
with  magnificent  gardens,  quite  in  your 
English  style.  It  was  called  Casilla ;  and 
was,  in  fact,  a  palace.  His  hospitality 
therein  was  unbounded:  I  have  passed 
many  a  pleasant  day  there."    t 

Now,  the  assertion  was  perfectly  true, 
for  the  Casilla  had,  for  some  years,  belonged 
to  Mr.  Odel's  son,  after  his  father's  death ; 
and  during  Henry's  stay  in  Mexico,  the 
greater  part  of  the  young  gentleman's  time 
had  been  spent  there. 

Mr.  Scriven  was  becoming  more  and 
more  puzzled;  but  farther  questions  were 
prevented  by  the  entrance  of  the  Conde  de 
Fraga,  and  his  young  countess.  His  com- 
pliments were  first,  of  course,  paid  to  Lady 
Fleetwood,  who  proceeded  to  introduce  him 
and  his  wife — who  could  speak  but  very  few 
words  of  English — to  the  rest  of  her  guests ; 
and  this  operation  was  in  the  midst,  when 
the  young  lady's  eyes  lighted  upon  Henry, 
and  her  whole  face  beamed  with  pleasure  at 
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seeing  one  whom  she  knew  well,  and  who 
could  converse  with  her  in  her  own  lan- 
guage. The  warm  and  friendly  recognition 
which  then  took  place  between  the  young 
Spanish  nobleman  and  the  object  of 
suspicion  did  not  escape  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Scriven;  and>it  would,  undoubtedly,  have 
removed  all  his  prepossessions,  had  it  been 
possible  ever,  perfectly,  to  eradicate  an  idea 
which  had  once  taken  possession  of  his 
mind. 

The  expected  guests  had,  now,  all  arrived, 
and  Lady  Fleetwood  had  ordered  dinner  to 
be  served;  but  before  it  was  announced, 
Mr.  Scriven,  who  was  slightly  acquainted 
with  the  Conde,  took  an  opportunity  of 
drawing  him  aside,  and  questioning  him  in 
regard  to  Colonel  Middleton.  Henry  saw 
the  manoeuvre ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that,  even  while  carrying  on  a  gay  conver- 
sation with  the %  young  countess,  he  listened 
for  what  was  passing  behind  him,  with  a 
good  deal  of  interest.  He  could  not  exactly 
catch  Mr.    Scriven's  first  question ;  but  he 
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heard  the  young  count  reply,  in  very 
tolerable  English, 

"  Oh,  a  most  respectable  person,  of  a  very 
high  family,  in  my  country — by  the 
mother's  side,  related  to  all  the  Xamor^as, 
and  grand  nephew  to  Don  Balthazar,  who 
left  him  a  very  handsome  fortune." 

"  Have  you  known  him  long?"  asked 
Mr.  Scriven. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  answered  the  count,  "  from 
my  boyhood;  we  were  at  school  together, 
and  in  the  same  regiment  afterwards — in- 
deed, we  are  distantly  related,  for  my 
grandmother's  niece  married  Don  Bal- 
thazar's brother's  son,  who  inherited  a  part 
of  his  large  fortune,  likewise." 

Mr.  Scriven  seemed  satisfied ;  but  he  was 
not ;  and  very  shortly  after,  the  whole  party 
went  down  to  the  dinner-room. 

Now,  in  her  arrangements,  in  regard  to 
that  very  difficult,  but  yet  important  pro- 
cess— the  pairing  of  her  guests — Lady 
Fleetwood,  with  the  strongest  possible  de- 
sire  to  make    everybody   happy,    usually 
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contrived,  with  that  ill-luck  which  fre- 
quently attended  her  best  efforts,  to  part  all 
those  who  would  have  liked  to  be  together, 
and  to  put  those  together  who  were  least 
likely  to  suit  each  other.  Thus,  on  the 
present  occasion,  there  was  only  one  person 
well  satisfied. 

The  Conde,  of  course,  as  highest  in  rank, 
took  her  down  to  dinner;  but  Maria  was 
bestowed  upon  Charles  Marston,  Mr.  Scri- 
ven  gave  his  arm  to  Lady  Ann,  who  hated 
him,  mortally,  and  Henry  was  put  in  charge 
of  the  young  Spanish  Lady,  with  which 
part  of  the  arrangement  she  was  better 
contented  than  himself. 

The  dinner  would,  nevertheless,  have 
passed  off  very  quietly,  notwithstanding 
the  inconvenient  manner  in  which  the  guests 
were  planted — for  there  was  only  one  person 
there,  who  was  not  fully  aware  that  in 
society,  be  it  great  or  small,  let  it  consist 
of  two  or  of  thousands,  at  a  dinner  table 
or  at  the  great  scene  of  the  world,  every 
one  must  sacrifice  something  for  the  happi- 
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ness  of  the  whole,  and  that  to  make  the 
best  of  our  position,  is  the  condition  of 
our  own  felicity  as  well  as  that  of  all  who 
surround  us. — The  dinner  would  have 
passed  off  very  pleasantly,  I  say,  if  Mr. 
Scriven  could  have  rested  satisfied,  and 
left  Henry  at  peace.  He  was  shaken  cer- 
tainly in  his  belief  that  Colonel  Middleton 
and  Henry  Hayley  were  one;  but  yet  he 
was  displeased  with  his  great  resemblance 
to  the  object  of  his  persevering  dislike — I 
do  not  call  it  hate ;  for  hate  almost  implies 
emotions  of  a  stronger  kind  than  Mr. 
Scriven  usually  gave  way  to.  He  would 
have  taken  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  he  would 
have  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  time, 
he  would  even  have  devoted  no  inconsider- 
able sum  of  money  to  prosecute  Henry 
Hayley,  and  to  hang  him ;  but  yet  he  would 
have  done  it  all  coolly,  deliberately,  system- 
atically, without  any  of  the  fortes  emotions. 
I  do  not  know  that  this  can  be  called  hate ; 
but  perhaps  the  secret  of  the  passion 
- — or  whatever  it  was — being  so    perdur- 
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able,  was  the  absence  of  all  emotion.  As 
machines  which  are  much  shaken  in  their 
operation  wear  out  soon,  so  are  feelings  ac- 
companied by  much  agitation  generally  of 
short  duration. 

On  the  present  occasion,  however,  Mr. 
Scriven  could  not  be  content  to  let  the 
young  officer  alone.  He  was  not  what  can 
be  called  uncivil ;  for  the  words  were  all 
perfectly  polite,  and  as  addressed  to  a  per- 
fect stranger,  only  gave  the  idea  of  his 
being  what  is  called  in  England,  a  bore. 
He  asked  him  a  multitude  of  questions 
about  Spain,  about  his  own  private  history, 
about  things  which  had  happened  fourteen, 
fifteen,  sixteen  years  before.  He  cut  across 
his  conversation  with  the  fair  Spaniard  at 
his  side  some  six  or  seven  times;  and  though, 
as  I  have  said,  perfectly  civil,  there  was  a 
sort  of  cool  superciliousness  in  his  tone 
which  annoyed  Henry,  and  aroused  him  to 
resist. 

On  the  young  officer's  other  side  sat  Lady 
Ann  Mellent ;  and  just  at  the  period  when 
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the  fish  was  being  removed,  she  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  butler's  body  being  thrust 
between  her  and  Mr.  Scriven,  to  say  a  few 
words  to  Henry,  in  a  low  tone  and  a  foreign 
language.  They  were  only  two  or  three, 
and  what  they  were  did  not  transpire ;  but 
they  seemed  to  work  a  great  change  upon 
her  left  hand  companion;  for  from  that 
moment,  his  demeanour  became  more  free 
and  unconstrained,  his  manner  especially  to- 
wards Mr.  Scriven,  not  exactly  supercilious, 
but  ironical.  There  was  a  sort  of  playful, 
but  yet  rather  bitter  mockery  in  his  replies, 
which  grew  even  more  acerb  as  dinner  went 
on. 

"  Pray,  Colonel  Middle  ton,  were  you  at 
the  taking  of  the  Trocadero ;"  demanded 
Mr.  Scriven,  after  a  very  brief  pause. 

"  If  I  had  been  there  at  all,"  replied 
Henry,  a  I  should  have  been  at  its  defence ; 
but  I  happened  then  to  be  at  school.  Boys 
are  not  admitted  into  the  Spanish  army, 
Mr.  Scriven." 

w  I  should  suppose  not,"  replied  the  mer- 
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chant,  "  but  boys  do  strange  things  some- 
times." 

"  Very  true,  and  men  too,"  answered 
"  Henry,  otherwise  the  French  would  never 
have  been  there,  and  the  English  would 
never  have  let  them ;"  and  he  resumed  his 
conversation  in  Spanish  with  the  lady  by 
his  side. 

"  I  am  afraid  from  what  I  have  heard," 
said  Mr.  Scriven,  "  that  the  improvements 
introduced  by  Florida  Blanca,  into  the 
commerce  and  finance  regulations  of  Spain, 
have  not  had  any  permanent  effect." 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  say,"  replied  Henry, 
"  that  I  know  as  little  of  the  subject,  Mr. 
Scriven,  as  you  would  probably  know  of  a 
regiment  of  dragoons." 

"  Perhaps  I  may  know  more  of  military 
matters  than  you  suppose,"  answered  Mr. 
Scriven. 

"  Of  the  city  light-horse,"  replied  the 
other,  with  a  slight  smile,  "  but  I  certainly 
shall  not  catechise  you  on  the  subject ;  and 
you  must  grant  me  the  same  indulgence 
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with  respect  to  commerce.  I  know  nothing 
about  it,  though  I  have  a  very  great  respect 
for  it  in  the  abstract,  as  you  probably  have 
for  the  army." 

"  Oh,  dear,  no,"  replied  Mr.  Scriven 
with  the  utmost  coolness,  "  I  have  no  respect 
for  the  army  at  all,  I  can  assure  you,  I  look 
upon  it  as  a  necessary  evil,  which  should  be 
diminished  as  soon  as  possible,  and  as  far  as 
possible,  and  the  navy  too/' 

"  You  should  have  a  little  gratitude  for 
the  navy  at  all  events,"  said  Henry  laugh- 
ing, "  as  me  thinks  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  navy,  many  a  rich  ship  filled  with 
English  merchandise  would  have  found  its 
way  into  French  and  American  ports  dur- 
ing the  late  wars." 

"  Gratitude  is  altogether  out  of  the 
question,"  answered  Mr.  Scriven,  "  in  fact 
it  is  a  mere  name.  Soldiers  fight,  and 
sailors  fight,  because  they  are  paid  to  fight. 
Why  should  I  be  grateful  to  them  for  doing 
what  they  receive  my  money  to  do?  If 
they  don't  do  their  duty,  they  are  broke  or 
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shot,  as  they  ought  to  "be ;  and  if  they  do, 
they  are  paid  for  it.  The  account  is 
balanced,  and  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
settled  on  either  part." 

"  A  very  commercial  view  of  the  subject, 
indeed,"  replied  Henry;  "but  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  Mr.  Scriven,  that  if  soldiers 
and  sailors  fought  upon  such  principles, 
neither  merchants  nor  people  would  receive 
much  effectual  protection,  and  that  if  all 
British  merchants  acted  upon  such  prin- 
ciples, they  would  find  very  few  soldiers  or 
sailors  to  fight  for  them.  Silk,  cotton, 
molasses,  iron-ware,  broad-cloth,  machinery, 
corn,  wine,  and  oil,  are  not  the  only  things 
to  be  considered  in  life,  it  seems  to  me; 
neither  are  gold  and  silver.  We  have  heard 
of  such  things  as  honour  and  glory — which 
can  only  be  worth  having,  when  obtained 
in  a  just  cause — and  generosity  and  bene- 
volence, and  even  gratitude,  and  if  these 
things  are  all  to  be  swept  away,  as  mere 
names,  I  see  not  why  honesty  and  integrity 
should  not  go  too.    There  are  moral  as  well 
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as  material  goods;  and  high  principles  of 
action — national  honour  and  national  glory 
— love — are,  in  my  mind,  not  only  com- 
patible with,  but  inseparable  from  a  due  con- 
sideration of  the  material  interests  of  a 
country." 

"  Oh,  doubtless,"  answered  Mr.  Scriven; 
"  though  the  notions  that  we  attach  to  such 
names  are  very  vague  and  fallacious — de- 
rived from  the  rhodomontade  ages  of  chi- 
valry and  feudality,  and  only  serving  to 
mislead  imaginative  boys." 

"  You  are  in  no  fear,  then,  of  their  influ- 
ence," replied  Henry.  "  Lady  Ann,  may  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  taking  wine  with  you  ?" 

"  With  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,"  replied 
Lady  Ann;  "  for  the  conversation  has  been 
so  heavy,  that  I  certainly  do  want  some- 
thing to  enliven  me ;  and,  in  pity,  you  two 
gentlemen,  forbear — recollecting  that  I 
neither  send  forth  ships,  nor  command 
armies — am  neither  a  merchant  nor  a  field- 
marshal." 

The  conversation,  now,  did  take  another 
g  2 
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turn.  Lady  Ann  spoke  in  French  to  the 
fair  Spaniard ;  Lady  Fleetwood  did  her  best 
to  effect  the  same.  Charles  Mars  ton  talked 
to  her  in  bad  Spanish  and  good  Italian, 
and  till  dinner  was  over  and  the  ladies 
retired,  all  went  on  gaily  and  cheerfully. 

The  sole  person  left  out  was  Mr.  Scriven, 
who,  though  he  wrote  several  languages 
with  sufficient  facility,  was  but  little  ac- 
customed to  speak  any  tongue  but  his  own. 
He  was  not  well  pleased,  indeed,  not  so 
much  because  he  was  excluded,  a  good  deal, 
from  the  conversation,  for  he  was  usually 
as  economical  of  his  words  as  of  his  money, 
but  because  he  clearly  saw  that  those 
around  him  had  recourse  to  another  tongue 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  discussions 
which  were  pleasant  to  nobody  but  him- 
self. 

His  first  attack,  after  dinner,  was  upon 
his  nephew,  to  whom  he  said,  in  a  low 
tone, 

"  Why,  Charles,  you  seem  peculiarly 
lively  to-night.    How  is  that?     I  was  afraid 
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the  news  I  gave  you,  yesterday,  might 
have  somewhat  depressed  your  spirits." 

"Not  at  all,  dear  sir — thank  you  for 
your  good  intentions,"  said  Charles  Mars- 
ton;  "I  never  was  more  cheerful  in  my 
life ;  and  as  to  the  4  how  is  that/  I  have 
many  reasons  for  being  cheerful.  A  little 
misfortune  sometimes,  rightly  viewed, 
changes  to  a  benefit.  In  the  first  place,  I 
have  an  opportunity  of  proving  to  my  clear 
father,  how  grateful  I  am  for  all  his  past 
kindness,  which  I  never  should  have  had, 
if  he  had  gone  on  in  perfect  prosperity; 
and  then,  again,  I  have  had  proofs  of  the 
sincerity  and  disinterestedness  of  several 
very  dear  friends,  whose  generosity  I  might 
never  have  known,  to  its  full  extent,  had 
not  this  reverse  occurred." 

"  A  very  philosophical  view,"  said  Mr. 
Scriven,  between  his  teeth;  "but,  as  I  sup- 
pose you  do  not  intend  to  live  dependant 
upon  these  friends,  let  me  ask  if  you  have 
considered  the  hints  I  threw  out,  with  re- 
gard to  your  future  course?" 
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"I  have  not  given  them  a  thought/' 
replied  Charles ;  "  I  saw,  at  once,  that  they 
could  be  of  no  service  to  me,  and  therefore, 
judged,  my  dear  uncle,  that  it  might  be 
bad  economy  to  waste  much  reflection  upon 
them." 

"  You  are  as  polite  as  wise,  my  good 
nephew,"  rejoined  his  uncle,  drily. 

"  Oh,  it  is  what  you  call,  due  course  of 
exchange,"  answered  Charles ;  "  you  have 
told  me,  a  thousand  times,  that  you  are 
fond  of  plain-speaking,  and  have  proved 
the  fact  to  me,  in  many  instances.  Mid- 
dleton,  you  have  not  been,  yet,  to  see  our 
excellent  friend  Mr.  Winkworth,  and  he  is 
half  angry  with  you." 

u  I  was  out  of  town,  all  yesterday,"  re- 
plied Henry,  "  and  did  not  arrive  to-day, 
till  it  was  just  time  to  dress.  I  was  very 
sorry  indeed  to  find,  from  your  note,  that 
he  had  met  with  such  an  unpleasant  ad- 
venture— I  hope  he  is  better?" 

"  Oh,  going  on  quite  well,"  said 
Charles,    "  and,    though    still   obliged    to 
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keep  his   bed,    will   be  very   glad   to    see 

you." 

"I  will  call,  early  to-morrow,"  replied 
Henry;  u  and  now,  shall  we  not  join  the 
ladies?  This  sitting  after  dinner  seems  a 
very  strange  custom,  to  our  foreign 
eyes." 

As  he  spoke,  he  rose,  and  the  rest  fol- 
lowed his  example. 

In  the  drawing-room,  the  whole  party 
were  more  at  ease,  for  they  divided  them- 
selves according  to  their  several  tastes ;  and 
Henry  was  by  Maria's  side  during  a  great 
part  of  the  evening.  The  moments  flew 
happily  with  them;  for,  though  she  was  a 
little  anxious,  in  regard  to  the  keen  and 
searching  look  with  which  her  uncle  observed 
the  open  attentions  of  her  lover,  yet,  there 
was  a  counterbalancing  pleasure  in  his 
society,  and  his  conversation,  which  fully 
made  up  for  the  slight  uneasiness  she  ex- 
perienced. 

She  was  too  frank  and  straightforward  in 
her  nature  to  conceal  altogether  the  happi- 
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ness  she  felt,  although  she  strove  to  do  so 
as  far  as  possible,  and  endeavoured  to  show 
every  attention  to  her  aunt's  guests,  who 
were  soon  increased  by  two  or  three  visitors 
from  the  neighbourhood.  She  even  fancied 
that  she  succeeded  very  well;  but  never- 
theless there  was  hardly  an  eye  in  the  room, 
which  did  not  remark  certain  small  dif- 
ferences of  manner  when  speaking  with 
Colonel  Middleton — a  look  of  bright  intelli- 
gence, a  happy-hearted  smile — which 
betrayed  the  secret  to  more  than  one 
talkative  person,  who  was  quite  ready  to 
carry  the  news  over  the  whole  town. 

Henry,  too,  seemed  either  carried  away  by 
passion,  or  perversely  determined  to  display 
his  love.  When  obliged  to  converse  with 
others,  although  his  conversation  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  most  men  of  the  world  in 
the  great  capital — deep,  powerful,  going 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  matter  in  question 
— yet  withal  there  was  a  sparkling  gaiety 
of  manner,  a  fanciful  lightness  of  expres- 
sion, a  laughing  and  almost  ironical  spirit, 
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veiling  the  depths  of  the  ideas.  It  was  like 
one  of  those  fine-toned  and  plaintive  airs 
in  the  works  of  the  Italian  composers,  to 
which  is  attached  a  gay  and  fluttering 
accompaniment,  as  if  to  hide  under  an  airy 
mockery,  the  strength  of  the  feelings  ex- 
pressed. But  when  he  conversed  with  her, 
it  was  all  very  different,  the  language, 
though  not  the  language  of  love,  was  all 
deep-toned,  and  warm,  and  impassioned, 
and  the  manner,  though  it  might  not  be 
sad,  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
words. 

Mr.  Scriven  marked  the  whole  very  much 
displeased,  and  determined  promptly  to 
interfere,  though  he  somewhat  miscalculated 
the  extent  of  his  power.  Excellent  Lady 
Fleetwood,  too,  was  very  uneasy.  Having 
made  up  her  mind  that  Charles  Marston 
ought  somehow  or  another  to  marry  his 
cousin,  she  saw  all  sorts  of  dangers  and 
perplexities  in  the  very  marked  attentions 
of  Colonel  Middleton,  and  the  favourable 
manner  in  which  Maria  received  them, 
g  5 
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She  looked  at  Charles  several  times  to  see 
how  he  bore  it,  and  was  very  willing,  had  it 
been  possible,  to  have  bestowed  a  good  deal 
of  unnecessary  compassion  upon  her  nephew. 
But  Charles  seemed  obstinately  resolved  to 
show  that  he  wanted  no  compassion  at  all. 
He  talked  a  great  deal  to  Lady  Ann  Mel- 
lent,  and  Lady  Ann  to  him;  and  every 
now  and  then,  a  little  quiet  ray  of  loving 
light  stole  out  of  her  eyes  as  she  lifted 
them  to  Charles  Marston's,  which  might 
have  undeceived  any  one  but  an  aunt,  or  a 
parent. 

In  the  end,  however,  Lady  Ann  sent 
him  away  from  her,  saying  in  a  low 
voice — 

"  There,  go  and  talk  to  somebody  else. 
We  have  flirted  together  enough  to-night — 
perhaps  too  much,  Charles;  and  now  I  am 
going  to  flirt  with  Colonel  Middleton  to 
make  up  for  it ;"  and  her  ladyship  kept  her 
word,  for  she  took  an  opportunity,  very 
soon  after,  of  calling  Henry  to  her  side, 
and  to  the  eyes  of  most  people  in  the  room 
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seemed  to  be  coquetting  with  him  in  a  very 
determined  manner. 

It  were  vain  to  deny  that  Charles  Mars- 
ton  felt  a  little  uncomfortable — I  will  not 
say  exactly,  jealous,  for  that  would  imply 
more  than  he  did  feel ;  but  he  wished  that 
Lady  Ann  would  be  a  little  more  cautious, 
and  thought  that  she  and  Frank  Middleton 
need  not  exactly  talk  in  so  low  a  tone,  or 
with  their  heads  quite  so  close  together. 
He  spoke  worse  Spanish  than  ever  to  the 
fair  young  countess,  by  whom  he  had  sat 
himself  down ;  and  he  was  going  on  step  by 
step  to  make  himself  seriously  uneasy,  when 
Lady  Ann's  eyes  were  turned  suddenly  to- 
wards him,  and  found  his  fixed  upon  her 
face.  A  very  grave  look  instantly  came 
over  it.  It  seemed  to  him  like  a  look  of 
reproach ;  and  the  words  of  warning  which 
she  had  spoken  to  him  the  morning  before, 
instantly  recurred  to  his  mind. 

"  There  is  some  secret  here,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "  she  warned  me  of  the  very 
course   she  is  now  pursuing,  and  told  me 
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she  had  a  motive  for  it.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  what  it  can  be ;  and  yet,  it  is 
strange  how  I  have  always  felt  towards 
Middleton  myself,  ever  since  I  knew  him. 
From  the  first  moment,  he  seemed  like  an 
old  friend ;  and  his  face,  too,  was  familiar 
to  me.  If  I  had  not  known  that  he  had 
been  brought  up  all  his  life  in  Spain,  I 
should  have  fancied  we  had  been  at  Eton 
together." 

At  that  moment  his  uncle    approached, 

and  bending  down  his  head,  he  said — 

"  I  must   have  some  conversation  with 

PU,  Charles,  about  this  friend    of  yours. 

Do  you  known  much  of  his  history?" 

"  Oh,    dear,  yes!"  replied  his   nephew, 

heard  the  whole  of  it  from  the  Spanish 

Ambassador  at  Rome,  who  is  a  relation  of  his. 

He  is  the  son  of  Dona  Eleanora  Xamorc^a, 

niece   of  Don    Balthazar,  a   rich    old 

grandee  who  died  some  time  ago.     During 

of  the   troubles   in   Spain,  she   was 

into   a   convent   for   protection,  and 

e  ran  away  with  and  married  an  Eng- 
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lish  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Middleton. 
They  soon  quarrelled,  however,  and  separated ; 
and  the  old  gentleman  took  her  boy  and 
brought  him  up  as  hi3  own  son." 

"  Do  you  happen  to  recollect  the  face  of 
your  old  school-fellow,  Henry  Hayley?" 
asked  Mr.  Scriven. 

"  Good  Heaven,  so  he  is!  Very  like 
indeed,"  said  Charles,  "  I  have  been  puz- 
zling myself  often,  to  think  who  it  is  to 
whom  he  bears  so  great  a  resemblance." 

"  Great  indeed!"  said  Mr.  Scriven, 
drily,  "  so  great  that  I  do  not  understand 
it.  It  is  impossible,  I  suppose,  that  they 
can  be  the  same  person." 

Charles  Mars  ton  laughed. 

"  Utterly,  my  dear  uncle,"  he  said, 
"  here  is  Fraga  has  known  him  from  his 
boyhood;  and  depend  upon  it,  Spaniards  are 
not  such  disinterested  people,  as  to  suffer  a 
stranger  to  deprive  them  of  a  large  fortune, 
without  being  very  sure  that  he  had  a  right 
to  it.  Now  I  know  that  Middleton  came 
in  for  one  third  of  old  Balthazar's  riches, 
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You  may  ask  any  one  in  Spanish  society. 
The  thing  is  perfectly  well-known." 

"  Humph !"  said  Mr.  Scriven,  and 
walked  away. 

He  had  suggested  thoughts  to  his  nephew's 
mind,  however,  which  did  not  so  speedily 
retire.  The  likeness,  when  it  had  been  once 
pointed  out,  struck  him  more  and  more 
every  moment.  The  strange  intimacy  which 
had  arisen  between  the  young  officer  and 
Lady  Ann,  to  whom  he  was  almost  a 
stranger,  and  the  evident  regard  which 
existed  between  him  and  Maria,  whose  heart 
was  little  likely  to  be  captivated  at  first 
sight,  were  all  extraordinary  circumstances 
which  seemed  to  favour  the  suspicions 
which  his  uncle  entertained,  and  were  with 
difficulty  accounted  for  on  any  other  ground. 
But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  informa- 
tion he  had  received,  in  regard  to  his  friend's 
birth  and  history,  was  so  precise,  and  had 
been  given  by  persons  necessarily  so  well- 
informed  ;  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
doubt  that  the  young  officer  was  exactly 
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what  he  represented  himself  to  be.  Charles 
was  in  a  maze  of  perplexity  and  remained 
so  all  the  evening,  till  at  length,  Lady  Ann 
beckoned  him  to  her  side  again,  and  play- 
fully scolded  him  for  his  thoughts. 

Charles  laughingly  evaded  the  attack; 
but  she  asked — 

u  Do  you  think  I  cannot  read  your  looks  ? 
I  will  tell  you  one  thing,  Charles,  if  you 
could  see  what  is  going  on  in  my  heart,  as 
well  as  I  can  see  what  is  going  on  in  yours, 
I  should  have  no  such  looks  to  complain  of. 
And  now,  for  your  pains,  I  will  torment 
you  for  a  week  longer,  the  latter  part  of 
which,  you  shall  come  and  spend  with  me 
in  Northumberland — There,  do  not  suppose, 
I  am  going  to  insist  upon  your  marrying  me 
directly ;  for  I  do  not  intend  any  such  thing ; 
but  I  have  engaged  dear  aunt  Fleetwood 
and  Maria,  while  you  four  gentlemen  were 
down  stairs  drinking  too  much  wine  after 
the  sottish  custom  of  the  land,  and  I  asked 
Colonel  Middle  ton  just  now,  so  you  must 
come  and  be  jealous. " 
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"  But  Winkworth,"  said  Charles,  "  I 
do  not  like  to  leave  him  in  his  present 
state." 

"  He  must  come,  too,"  said  the  fair  lady, 
"  I  will  call  and  ask  him  to-morrow,  so 
pray  tell  him  that  I  never  suffer  myself  to 
be  contradicted  by  anybody." 

"  Can  you  not  put  it  off  for  a  week?" 
asked  Charles,  "  I  do  not  think  Wink  worth 
will  be  well  enough  to  travel." 

Lady  Ann  mused. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  I  cannot,  for  I  have 
determined  to  take  Frank  Midclleton  down 
there  on  Thursday  next;  and  you  know, 
Charles,  it  wouldn't  do  for  him  and  me  to 
go  down  and  live  together  by  ourselves,  till 
you  and  your  friend  were  ready  to  come. 
Propriety,  think  of  propriety  I"  and  she 
looked  up  in  his  face  with  a  gay  and  mean- 
ing laugh.  "  No,  no,  get  your  friend  well 
as  soon  as  you  can.  Maria  and  I  and  Lady 
Fleetwood,  will  go  down  on  Wednesday. 
Colonel  Middleton  will  come  down  on 
Thursday,  and   you  and   Mr.  Winkworth 
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join   us   afterwards.      So  now,    good-bye, 
must  for  I  am  going  home." 

Charles  saw  her  to  her  carriage,  and  then, 
without  returning  to  his  aunt's  drawing- 
room,  walked  across  to  his  own  hotel;  but 
during  a  great  part  of  the  night,  his 
thoughts  were  occupied  with  Henry  Hayley 
and  Colonel  Middleton,  and  the  same  ob- 
jects formed  the  subjects  of  his  dreams. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


To  retread  one's  steps  is  always  a  difficult, 
and  very  often  a  most  unpleasant  task,  as 
every  one  must  have  felt,  who  has  left  his 
note-book  at  home,  and  had  to  go  back  for 
it.  Imagination,  however — kind,  quick, 
ready  imagination — with  one  bound,  skips 
over  the  intervening  space,  and  plants  us 
on  the  wished-for  spot,  without  tracking 
back  the  weary  foot-prints  of  our  advance. 
She  shall  lend  us  her  wings  for  a  moment, 
to  take  us  back  to  the   spot  where  we  left 
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our  worthy  friend,  Joshua  Brown,  the  ped- 
lar. 

From  the  door  of  Henry  Hayley's  room, 
he  walked  down-stairs,  spoke  for  a  moment 
with  farmer  Graves,  took  what  little  break- 
fast he  would  accept,  and  then  departed, 
bending  his  steps  towards  the  same  common 
which  he  had  passed  during  the  preceding 
evening.  He  followed  the  same  track, 
exactly ;  and  he  had  his  reasons  for  so  doing, 
for  he  very  much  desired  to  obtain  some 
little  information,  in  regard  to  those  rough 
friends  who  had  become  too  familiar 
with  his  pack  and  his  companion's  pocket- 
book. 

His  first  resting-place  was  at  the  sand- 
pit where  the  tinker's  family  had  taken  up 
their  abode ;  but  there  he  only  found  the 
old  man  and  his  daughter ;  and  sitting  down 
with  them,  he  chatted  over  the  adventures 
of  the  preceding  night,  expressing  his  de- 
termination to  try  if  he  could  not  find  out 
the  men  who  had  plundered  him,  and  punish 
them  as  they  deserved. 
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"  You  won't  find  them  at  the  hovel  under 
Knight's-hill,"  said  the  old  tinker;  "for 
James  has  been  upon  the  look-out,  this 
morning,  with  some  of  Mr.  Payne's  men, 
and  the  place  is  empty — they  have  gone 
farther  off,  because  they  know  one  trick  of 
this  kind  is  enough  for  the  neighbourhood. 
They  have  left  your  box  there,  however, 
Joshua ;  and  James  would  not  bring  it  away, 
because  he  did  not  know  you  might  come 
here,  and  thought  it  very  likely  you  might 
get  the  people  from  the  farm,  and  go  down 
to  the  hut  yourself." 

"  I  will  go  down  alone,  if  you  are  sure 
there  is  nobody  there — though,  I  rather 
fancy  the  box  is  empty  enough,  by  this 
time ;  and  it  is  not  of  much  use  when  there 
is  nothing  in  it." 

"  It's  always  worth  something,  though," 
answered  the  tinker.  "  I  never  saw  any- 
thing that  man  made,  which  might  not  be 
turned  into  something  for  a  second  turn, 
after  it  had  served  a  first.  However,  the 
hut 's  empty  enough,  and  they'll  not  come 
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back  in  a  hurry — you  may  be  sure  of 
that." 

After  some  farther  conversation,  of  the 
same  kind,  the  pedlar  plodded  on  upon  his 
way.  He  did  not  approach  the  hut,  how- 
ever, without  precaution,  for  the  impression 
of  the  man's  knee  upon  his  chest,  was  not  as 
yet  effaced  from  his  memory ;  and,  being  a 
peaceful  personage,  he  was  not  at  all  in- 
clined to  encounter  rough  treatment  him- 
self, or  bestow  it  upon  others. 

He  paused,  then,  upon  the  hill,  from 
which  a  sight  was  first  obtained  of  the 
hovel,  and  watched,  with  a  keen  eye,  for 
any  indication  of  the  place  being  in- 
habited. 

Having  satisfied  himself  so  far,  he 
descended  the  hill  still  farther,  looking  into 
every  dell  and  hollow  of  the  moor.  No- 
thing was  seen,  however,  that  moved  or 
had  the  breath  of  life,  except  a  few  lap- 
wings, hovering  about  and  every  now  and 
then  resting  upon  the  little  knolls  and  mole- 
hills. Cautiously  approaching  the  wretched 
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hut,  the  pedlar  then  looked  through  what 
had  once  been  a  glazed  window,  and  then 
pushed  open  the  crazy  door  and  went  in. 
On  the  floor,  lay  his  mahogany  box  wide 
open,  with  all  the  contents  taken  out,  while 
a  little  tray,  which  it  had  contained,  had 
been  thrown  to  some  distance.  Scattered 
round  the  hovel  in  every  direction,  were 
small  pieces  of  bright  yellow  carded  cotton, 
on  which  his  small  articles  of  jewelry  were 
usually  displayed,  to  attract  the  attention  of 
admiring  damsels;  and  numerous  were  the 
scraps  of  paper,  which  had  been  likewise 
cast  down.  The  worthy  pedlar  perhaps 
felt  more  vexed  at  the  sight  of  the  small 
reverence  which  had  been  shown  to  his 
cherished  wares,  than  he  had  even  been  to 
their  loss  at  first. 

"  The  rascals  have  taken  them  all  out  to 
carry  them  easily,"  he  said,  "  and  now 
they'll  go  and  sell  them  all  for  ten  shillings 
or  a  pound,  Til  warrant." 

With  habitual  care,  however,  he  set  to 
work,  gathering  up  all  the  pieces  of  cotton 
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and  scraps  of  paper,  and  placed  them  hur- 
riedly in  the  box.  The  lock  had  been  dex- 
terously picked  with  some  instrument, 
showing  that  the  gentry  into  whose  hands 
it  had  fallen,  had  come  armed  and  well- 
prepared  for  the  various  contingencies  of 
their  profession.  The  pedlar's  own  key 
easily  locked  it  again ;  but  the  strap  was 
gone,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  it  under 
his  arm,  comforting  himself  by  saying — 

"It  is  light  enough  now,  so  it  won't  be 
heavy  to  carry." 

This  done,  he  trudged  away,  walking 
stoutly  on  over  the  three  or  four  miles  of 
common  ground,  which  lay  between  that 
hovel  and  the  hut  which  had  been  lately 
inhabited  by  poor  Rebecca  Hay  ley.  As  he 
approached  it,  he  was  surprised  to  see  the 
door  and  windows  once  more  open ;  and  he 
asked  himself,  not  without  some  sort  of 
apprehension,  whether  his  assailants  of  the 
preceding  night  might  not  have  migrated 
thither.  He  was  relieved  the  moment  after 
by  seeing  the  apparition  of  the  boy  Jim  at 
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the  door  of  the  hut,  and  walking  on  con- 
fidently, he  said — 

"  Why,  Jim,  my  man,  I  thought  you 
were  gone.  I  was  here  last  night,  and 
found  a  gentleman  looking  for  you." 

"  Ay,  I  ought  to  have  been  in  London," 
said  the  boy,  "  but  I  found  a  whole  heap  of 
things  belonging  to  poor  Bessy,  whom  they 
took  away  from  me;  and  I  did'nt  know 
what  to  do  with  them,  so  I  packed  them 
all  up,  and  took  them  over  to  Mr.  White 
the  parson,  who  was  always  so  kind  to  us 
both.  But  he  was  away,  so  I  was  obliged 
to  bring  them  back  again.  I  am  sure  I 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  them." 

"  In  London !"  exclaimed  the  pedlar, 
seizing  upon  the  only  part  of  the  boy's 
speech  which  surprised  him,  "  what  are 
you  going  to  do  in  London,  my  lad? 
You'll  never  get  on  there." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  shall,"  replied  the  boy. 
"  I've  got  a  place  there,  and  am  going  to 
be  made  a  footman  of." 

"  What,  with   the   young    gentleman  I 
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saw  here  last  night,  I  suppose?"  said  the 
pedlar. 

"  No,  not  with  the  young  one,  with  the 
old  one,"  replied  Jim,  and  then,  following 
the  train  of  his  own  ideas,  he  went  on, 
"  she  had  hid  them  away  so  cunningly 
under  her  bed,  nobody  saw  them  when  they 
were  taking  her  away." 

"  Saw  what?"  demanded  the  pedlar. 

"  Why  all  manner  of  things,"  answered 
the  boy,  "  bits  of  silk  and  shawls,  and  old 
gloves ;  and  a  quantity  of  paper  and  music, 
and  a  brass  scent-box." 

"  Let  me  look  at  the  scent-box,"  said  the 
pedlar,  "  if  you've  got  it  here." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I've  got  it,"  replied  Jim, 
"  for  I  did  not  like  to  leave  them  with  Mr. 
White's  house-keeper.  I  put  that  in  my 
pocket,  too,  for  fear  it  should  fall  out  of 
the  bundle — here  it  is." 

"  Brass,  you  fool !"  exclaimed  the  pedlar, 
examining  a  very  large  and  richly  wrought 
viniagrette.  "  Why  that  is  gold ;  and  these 
are  real  stones  too,  I  do  believe. — Yes,  they 
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are  indeed,"  he  continued,  carrying  the 
trinket  to  the  door  for  better  light,  "  that's 
worth  more  than  a  hundred  guineas,  or 
I'm  no  judge." 

"  All  the  worse  for  me,"  answered  Jim 
in  a  desponding  tone,  "  for  what  I  am  to 
do  with  these  things,  I  do  not  know." 

"  Why,  the  best  thing  you  can  do  with 
them,  is  to  take  them  to  the  poor  old  woman 
herself,"  said  the  pedlar. 

"  But  I  don't  know  where  she  is,"  re- 
joined the  boy :  "  I  think  I'll  take  them 
up  with  me  to  London,  and  give  them  into 
the  charge  of  my  master,  for  he's  a  very 
kind  gentleman,  and  perhaps  may  find  out 
where  poor  Bessy  is." 

"  That's  the  best  thing  you  can  do,"  re- 
plied the  pedlar,  "  but  how  are  you  to  get 
them  up?" 

"  I'm  to  go  by  the  coach,  which  passes 
every  day  at  three,"  was  the  boy's  reply, 
"  he  gave  me  money  and  told  me  how  to 
come." 

"  Then   I   think   I'll  go  by  it  too,"  ob- 
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served  the  pedlar,  thoughtfully,  "  if  before 

it  comes  I  can  get  to  G and  back  f 

and  he  named  a  town  which  I  shall  leave 
nameless — for  fear  any  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  place  should  judge  what  is  to  follow 
somewhat  too  personal. 

"  Why,  it's  only  five  miles  there," 
answered  the  boy,  "  and  the  coach  stops 
at  the  Tame  Bear,  it  can  take  you  up  there, 
if  you  like  to  go,  Joshua." 

"  Don't  you  show  that  gold  box  to  any 
one  then,"  said  the  pedlar ;  "for  there  are 
a  good  many  rascals  about,  as  I  know  to 
my  cost,  and  many  a  man  would  think  it 
worth  his  while  to  give  you  a  knock  on  the 
head  just  to  get  that  box. — But  I'll  tell  you 
what  will  be  better  still,  my  lad,"  he  added 
after  a  moment's  thought.  "  If  you  can 
get  ready  quick,  you  had  better  come  along 
with  me.  I  can  carry  something  for  you ; 
for  my  pack's  light  enough  now;  and  we 
shall  be  a  sort  of  protection  to  each  other 
by  the  way." 

a  Ay,  there  have  been  a  sad  heap  of 
h  2 
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rascals  down  here  lately,"  replied  Jim, 
"  but  Fm  quite  ready  this  minute,  Joshua . 
There's  all  I'm  going  to  take,  Mr.  Galland, 
at  the  inn,  has  promised  to  send  up  some 
one  to  carry  away  the  other  things." 

"  Not  much  to  take  care  of,"  answered 
the  pedlar,  "  hut  come  along,  shut  the 
door  and  windows  close,  and  then  give  the 
key  to  Mr.  Galland  as  we  go.'7 

The  poor  hoy's  arrangements  were  soon 
made — for  whether  when  justly  weighed, 
the  gifts  of  fortune  he,  or  he  not  more 
cumbersome  than  the  cares  of  poverty — cer- 
tain it  is,  that  little  is  more  lightly  looked 
after  than  much.  Man  is  certainly  the 
most  self-pampering  creature  upon  earth ; 
and  he  takes  not  into  consideration  whe- 
ther in  increasing  his  conveniences  he  does 
not  increase  his  wants,  whether  in  increasing 
his  wants  he  does  not  increase  his  cares, 
He  seeks  that  which  is  comfortable  to  him 
at  the  moment,  without  asking  if  it  do 
not  imply  that  he  must  seek  for  more,  which 
fnay  be  more  difficult  to  obtain;    and  the! 
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instinct  of  progress  still  carries  him  on — at 
once  an  evidence  of  his  imperfection  and 
his  immortality.  The  instinct  of  beasts  is 
wiser  for  this  world.  Offer  a  sheep  which 
stands  half  sheltered  from  the  north  east 
wind  under  a  leafless  hedge,  a  coat,  waist- 
coat, and  breeches,  and  the  beast  will  run 
away,  or  butt  you  in  disdain.  Content 
with  what  he  has,  he  looks  not  beyond  the 
present  hour,  and  shrinks  from  the  luxury 
that  may  become  a  tramel,  the  comfort 
that  must  become  a  care.  His  life,  his 
thought,  his  desire  is  for  the  present.  But 
how  different  is  man.  His  life  is  in  the 
future;  and  every  act,  and  thought,  and 
aspiration,  and  custom,  the  history  of  the 
individual,  the  history  of  the  species,  the 
traditions  of  other  years,  the  prophesies 
of  time  to  come,  the  feelings  of  each  mo- 
ment, the  deeds  known  or  unchronicled, 
all  show  that  there  is  a  voice  in  the  human 
heart  crying  ever,  "  On!  On! — On  to 
eternity — On  to  progress,  to  improvement, 
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to  perfection! — On  towards  immortality 
and  God!" 

Happy,  however,  are  those  who  have 
few  cares,  upon  whose  early  years  fortune 
— often  called  hard — has  not  showered 
desires  and  tasks,  and  responsibilities.  It 
cannot,  indeed,  be  said  of  them,  as  it  was 
sublimely  said  of  the  lily  of  the  field,  that? 
"  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin ;"  yet, 
the  labour  is  light,  and  has  its  reward — 
the  privations  are  comparatively  little  felt, 
and  the  cares  are  few.  The  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  contains, 
in  itself,  the  seed  of  all  desire  and  all  regret ; 
and  those  who  eat  the  least  of  it,  retain,  I 
do  believe,  the  most  of  Paradise,  in  Para- 
dise's best  blessing — content. 

The  boy  had  little  to  care  for ;  and  his 
preparations  were  soon  made.  The  barren 
spot  on  which  his  youth  had  passed  was 
left,  with  little  regret — though  perhaps, 
regret  might  come  after.  There  was 
nothing  to  attach  him  to  it  firmly,  for  the 
only  things  which  had   given  it  sunshine 
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had  been  taken  away;  and  on  he  went, 
walking  beside  the  pedlar,  thinking  and 
talking  of  what  he  was  to  do  next. 

His  heart  was  a  very  open  one.  He  had 
nothing  to  conceal:  he  had  no  motive 
whatsoever,  for  keeping  back,  or  disguising 
or  adulterating  one  idea  that  rose  in  his 
mind,  one  fact  that  had  occurred,  one  pur- 
pose for  the  future;  and  he  naturally  told 
the  pedlar  all  the  events  of  the  last  few 
days,  and  his  great  and  strong  anxiety  to 
see  her  whom  he  called  Bessy,  again.  He 
could  have  opened  his  mind  to  no  one  better 
fitted  to  advise  him  than  his  accidental 
companion;  and  to  say  truth,  few  were 
better  fitted  to  understand  his  feelings,  and 
to  take  an  interest  in  them. 

"  If  you  want  to  find  out  where  she  is, 
Jim,"  said  Joshua  Brown,  "  nothing  can  be 
easier.  You  say  the  driver  was  one  of  Mr. 
G-alland's  post-boys.  Well,  they've  all  a 
line,  and  go  to  the  same  inns — we  can 
easily  get  a  posting-card,  and  trace  them 
from  one  inn  to  another,  till  we  come  to 
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the  last — and  then,  a  pot  of  beer,  to  the 
boy  who  drove  them  on,  will  make  him  tell 
you  where  he  took  the  poor  thing." 

This  hint  of  so  simple  a  proceeding, 
which  he  had  never  thought  of,  was  a  ray 
of  light  to  the  poor  lad,  and  he  determined 
to  act  upon  it,  without  delay. 

At  Mr.  Galland's,  he  begged  a  card  of 
the  house,  which  as  was  customary  at 
those  times  of  posting,  had  a  list  of  the 
stages  and  inns  on  the  road  to  London; 
and  satisfied  thus  far,  he  walked  on  more 
cheerfully  with  his  companion,  till  they 
came  to  the  town — lying  a  little  out  of  the 
direct  road — at  which  Joshua  Brown  had 
some  business  to  transact. 

It  was  a  large  and  populous  place,  with 
one  broad  street  running  up  a  hill,  and 
several  smaller  ones,  deviating  from  the 
main  road,  at  right  angles,  with  numerous 
lanes  and  alleys  meandering  at  the  back. 
Here  Joshua  Brown  paused  at  the  inn  where 
the  coach  stopped,  and  at  which  he  was 
well  known  and  respected ;  and  leaving  the 
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boy  there,  with  a  strong  recommendation, 
he  himself  walked  away  up  the  hill,  stopping 
for  a  moment  or  two,  at  one  of  those  shops 
which,  as  is  common  in  country  towns  ? 
combined  the  sale  of  jewellery  with  that  of 
pasteboard,  stamps  and  books,  soap,  toys 
and  sealing-wax. 

A  few  very  significant  words  passed  be- 
tween him  and  the  master  of  the  shop ;  and 
then,  Joshua  Brown  sallied  forth  ,again, 
turned  into  one  of  the  side  streets,  then 
down  a  narrow  sort  of  lane,  with  small 
houses  on  either  hand,  and  stopped  oppo- 
site a  portentous-looking  black  baby  in  a 
white  cap  and  long  clothes,  which  hung 
suspended  from  an  iron  stanchion  on  the 
left  hand  side  of  the  door.  On  the  other 
side  was  a  shop,  with  very  small  panes  of 
glass  in  the  window,  over  which  was  an 
inscription,  purporting  that  Mingleton 
Bowes  was  a  dealer  in  Marine  Stores. 
Now,  what  anybody  could  want  with  Marine 
Stores,  in  one  of  the  most  inland  towns  of 
all  England,  from  which  there  was  no  cojo9« 
H  5 
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munication  with  the  sea,  whatever,  except 
by  waggon  or  stage-coach,  the  inscription 
did  not  set  forth. 

However,  Joshua  Brown  entered  the 
shop,  and  found  it  vacant  of  everything  but 
rusty  pieces  of  iron,  coils  of  rope,  rolls  of 
lead,  copper  and  iron  weights,  an  immense 
variety  of  scales  and  balances,  a  great 
quantity  of  links  and  torches,  the  most 
complete  assortment  of  candle-ends  in 
Europe,  large  stone  jars  filled  with  drip- 
ping, two  or  three  piles  of  rags,  bundles  of 
quills,  packets  of  cocoa,  numerous  red-her- 
rings, stock-fish,  and  kippered  salmon,  a 
jar  of  Russian  cranberries,  and  an  infinite 
variety  of  odoriferous  articles,  squalid  to 
look  upon,  and  not  much  more  agreeable  to 
the  nose  than  to  the  eye.  In  short,  it 
would  seem,  the  title  of  Dealer  in  Marine 
Stores  implies,  that  a  man  buys  and  sells 
everything  under  the  sun. 

As  there  was  no  human  being  in  the 
shop,  nor  any  other  animate  creature,  what- 
soever,   except   an    enormous    white    cat 
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sitting  upon  the  counter,  with  her  hairy 
back  resting  upon  the  cut  side  of  a  single 
Gloucester  cheese,  Joshua  first  rubbed  his 
feet  upon  the  floor,  to  call  attention  to  his 
presence ;  and  finding  that  not  succeed,  he 
stamped  once  or  twice.  It  is  wonderful 
how  indifferent  the  people  of  the  house  were 
to  the  chances  of  robbery ;  for,  though  he 
stamped,  nobody  came,  and  he  might  have 
carried  off  the  large  jar  of  cranberries  itself, 
without  attracting  any  attention. 

Now,  whether  it  was  that  Joshua  Brown 
thought  it  might  be  rude,  or  dangerous,  to 
intrude  upon  the  privacy  of  some  persons 
who  were  talking  together  in  the  back 
shop,  with  the  door  shut;  or  whether  there 
was  a  touch  of  the  fantastic  in  his  disposi- 
tion, I  will  not  take  upon  myself  to  say ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  the  method  he  took 
to  bring  the  master  of  the  house  from  his 
fit  of  absence,  was  somewhat  eccentric. 

Having  a  good  thick  glove  on  his  right 
hand,  he  approached  it  quietly  to  the  tail 
of  the  large  torn  cat,  and  getting  the  last 
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joint  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  he  said, 
in  an  authoritative  tone,  "  Call  your 
master !"  adding,  at  the  same  time,  an  awful, 
twisting  pinch,  which  nearly  wrenched  the 
bone  from  its  next  neighbour. 

A  frightful  squawl  was  the  very  first 
result;  and  then,  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,  Tom's  claws  were  applied  to  his 
assailant's  hand  and  arm.  The  teeth  would 
have  followed ;  but,  at  the  same  moment, 
Joshua  Brown  shook  the  beast  off,  and  a 
little,  white-faced  man,  with  red  eye-lids, 
and  a  ragged,  pock-marked  countenance, 
rushed  in  from  the  back  shop,  closing  the 
door  sharply  behind  him.  He  stared  at 
the  pedlar,  with  his  bleared  eyes,  for  an 
instant,  and  then,  walking  round  behind 
the  counter,  asked,  in  a  very  obsequious 
tone,  what  he  wanted. 

Joshua  put  his  head  across,  and  whis- 
pered a  few  words  in  the  man's  ear. 

The  Dealer  in  Marine  Stores  looked 
somewhat  suspiciously  at  the  stranger,  and 
then  shook  his  head,  replying, 
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u  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean, 
sir." 

The  tone  was  the  most  innocent  in  the 
world,  and  the  countenance  expressed  a  dull 
surprise;  but  Joshua  again  advanced  his 
head,  and  addressed  a  few  more  words,  in  a 
whisper,  to  the  worthy  shop-keeper, 
producing  a  slight  smile  upon  the  lips — 
which  were  very  much  like  those  of  a  toad 
— while  a  ray  of  intelligence  shot  from  the 
dull  eyes. 

"  All  safe?"  he  said. 

"  Safe  as  a  nut,"  replied  the  pedlar ; 
"  otherwise,  I  should' t  have  pinched  the 
cat's  tail." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,  at 
present,"  replied  the  man  of  Marine  Stores ; 
"  but  I  dare  say  I  can  find  out.  Is  it  the 
box  you  want?" 

"  No — no,"  answered  Joshua,  impatiently, 
"  I've  been  paid  the  full  worth  of  the  box, 
already;  I  told  you,  it  is  the  pocket-book 
— and  all  that  is  in  it." 

"  Where   are    you   lodging  ?"    said   the 
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shop-keeper.     "  I  dare  say  I  can  find  out 
something  about  it,  in  a  day  or  two." 

"  I  am  lodging  nowhere,"  answered  the 
pedlar,  u  for  I'm  only  waiting  for  the  coach, 
to  go  to  town — and  as  to  staying  a  day  or 
two,  that's  no  go  at  all,  master  Mingy 
Bowes,  for  if  I  don't  take  the  book  up  with 
me,  the  whole  business  will  be  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  peelers— and  then  you  know 
quite  well,  I  shall  lose  my  share,  you'll 
lose  yours,  and  the  gentlemen  will  lose 
theirs." 

"  Stay  a  minute,"  said  the  man ;  "I  will 
just  go  and  look  in  my  books — I  may  have 
got  it  down,  for  ought  I  know.  Two  or 
three  little  matters  have  come  in  since  the 
morning." 

"  Ay,  do,"  said  the  pedlar ;  "  and  remem- 
ber, we're  all  upon  honour,  and  share  ac- 
cording to  rule." 

The  man  retired  into  the  back  shop; 
and  his  books  must  have  been  somewhat 
difficult  to  read,  though  rather  loquaci- 
ous, for  he  remained  a  considerable  time, 
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during  which  there  was  a  sort  of  buzz 
heard  through  the  door,  proceeding,  appa- 
rently, from  more  tongues  than  one. 

At  length,  the  shop-keeper  put  his  head 
out  and  beckoned  to  the  pedlar,  saying, 

"  Just  step  in  here,  for  a  minute." 

Joshua  Brown  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  walking  round  the  end  of  the  counter, 
entered  the  back  shop.  There,  as  he  had 
expected,  he  found  that  the  Marine  Store 
Dealer  was  not  alone ;  for  on  one  of  the  two 
chairs  which  were  unincumbered  by  inani- 
mate lumber,  sat  a  tall,  powerful  fellow,  of 
no  very  prepossessing  appearance,  with  a 
red  and  white  handkerchief  bound  round 
his  head,  and  a  large,  rough  great-coat  on. 
His  chair  was  near  the  fire,  his  feet  upon 
the  fender,  and  his  back  towards  the  door; 
but  he  turned  half  round,  as  he  sat,  when 
the  pedlar  entered,  and  scowled  at  him  with 
one  eye — for  the  other  was  nearly  closed, 
apparently  from  the  effects  of  a  blow. 

With  a  quiet,  deliberate  step,  Joshua 
Brown  walked   straight  to  the  other  chair, 
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and  seated  himself  in  silence,  so  that  he 
had  his  face  turned,  partly  towards  the 
grate,  on  his  right  hand,  partly  towards 
the  door  of  the  shop  and  the  preceding 
tenant  of  the  room,  while  his  back  Avas 
exactly  opposite  to  a  window  in  a  small, 
paved  court,  which  ran  at  the  rear  of  the 
house. 

The  position  is,  in  some  degree,  im- 
portant, and  it  may  also  be  necessary  to 
remark,  that  the  window  was  shaded  by  a 
wire  blind,  which  prevented  any  one,  with- 
out, seeing  distinctly  into  the  room,  while 
those  who  were  within  could  perceive, 
clearly,  all  that  passed,  within  certain 
limits,  in  the  lane. 

Some  men  are  born  diplomatists;  and, 
although  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this 
was  the  case  with  the  pedlar,  yet,  upon  the 
present  occasion,  he  showed  that  he  pos- 
sessed one  very  important  quality  for  skilful 
negociation — namely,  that  of  holding  his 
tongue.  He  had  already  taken  the  initiative 
in  his  communication  with  the  master  of 
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the  house ;  and  that,  he  thought,  was  quite 
sufficient  for  the  time. 

This  silence  upon  his  part,  seemed  not 
at  all  satisfactory  to  the  other  parties  pre- 
sent. The  man  by  the  fire  glared  at  him 
with  his  one  undimmed  orb,  but  said 
nothing;  and  the  first  effort  of  the  Dealer 
in  Marine  Stores — who  observed,  as  a  sort 
of  introduction  to  the  conference,  "  This 
here  is  the  gentleman,  Sam," — produced  no 
result,  for  both  still  sat  perfectly  silent. 

He  tried  again,  however — addressing 
himself,  now,  to  the  pedlar,  saying, 

"  This  here  is  the  gentleman,  sir.  You 
must  speak  to  him  about  what  you  were 
mentioning  to  me." 

"What  am  I  to  say  to  him?"  asked 
Joshua  Brown.  "  I  don't  know  who  he 
is." 

"  Why,  what  the  devil  has  that  to  do 
with  it?"  asked  the  man  who  had  been 
denominated  Sam.  "  You  come  here  for 
something — don't  you?  Why  don't  you 
say  what  it  is  ?" 
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"  Because  I  don't  like  to  talk  of  things 
to  people  who  may  have  no  concern  with 
them/'  answered  the  pedlar ;  "  however,  as 
I  suppose  Master  Mingy  Bowes  has  told 
you  something  of  the  business,  all  I  mean 
to  say,  is,  that  I  know  where  a  hundred 
pound  is  to  be  got,  for  a  certain  pocket- 
book  that  was  boned  last  night,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  on  t'other  side  of  Knight's 
Hill." 

"  That  won't  do,"  muttered  the  other  man 
to  himself,  in  a  tone  which  was,  perhaps,  not 
exactly  intended  to  conceal  the  observation 
from  the  pedlar.  "  Those  who  have  got  it 
know  well  enough  what  it  is  worth — and 
it's  worth  more  than  that." 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  the  pedlar, 
aloud;  "  all  I  know  is,  what  will  be  given — 
and  I  think,  out  of  the  hundred,  I  ought  to 
have  ten  pounds  for  my  share." 

The  man  raised  his  eye  to  the  pedlar's 
face,  without,  however,  lifting  his  head, 
and  muttered  a  low  and  very  ferocious 
curse,   condemning,    very    grievously,    his 
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own  blood  and  eyes — though  one  of  the 
latter  seemed  mortgaged  to  its  full  value 
— if  any  one  got  the  pocket-book  for  that 
money. 

"  Well,  I'm  very  sorry  we  can't  make  a 
deal,  then,"  said  the  pedlar;  "I  always 
like  to  turn  an  honest  penny,  when  I  can, 
and  I  thought  this  was  a  good  chance;  but 
if  people  won't  be  reasonable,  I  can't  help 
it.  I've  a  notion  they  won't  get  more, 
however — do  what  they  may,  and  think 
what  they  like." 

"  I  know  better,"  said  the  ruffian,  lifting 
up  his  head;  "  and  I  tell  you  what,  Master, 
it  shall  cost  him  a  cool  two  hundred — or  he 
shan't  have  it :  I  don't  care  about  any  non- 
sense. There's  that  in  this  here,"  and  he 
took  the  pocket-book  out  of  his  pocket, 
"  which  would  hang  a  man,  or  save  a  man. 
I've  found  that  out,  at  all  events — so  you  may 
go  and  tell  him,  that  if  he  doesn't  choose, 
before  to-morrow  night,  at  ten  o'clock,  to 
pay  down  two  hundred  pound,  in  golden 
sovereigns,  in  this  here  parlour,  I'll  pitch 
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the  pocket-book,  and  everything  in  it,  into 
that  fire.  Then,  he  may  find  his  neck 
twisted,  some  day,  before  he  knows  what 
he's  about;  so  he'd  better  mind  what  he's 
doing — that's  all." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  of  what's  in 
the  book,"  answered  the  pedlar,  who  was 
a  little  anxious  to  hear  more.  "  I  know 
there  are  things  in  it  worth  having;  but 
that's  all  I've  heard  about  it.  I  know  too, 
that  if  I  go  back  without  it,  you  will  have 
the  beaks  put  upon  the  scent,  and  they'll 
soon  have  it  one  way  or  another,  as  you 
know  well.  They'll  think  a  hundred  pound 
worth  having,  if  you  don't." 

"  Say  that  again,"  said  the  man  with  a 
threatening  look,  and  holding  the  pocket- 
book  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  as  if 
he  were  about  to  throw  it  into  the  fire. 
"  You  don't  know  but  what's  in  this  book 
might  save  the  fellow  from  dancing  a  horn- 
pipe upon  nothing ;  and  his  neck's  worth 
more  than  a  couple  of  hundreds,  I  should 
think. — If  you  like  to  promise,  upon  your 
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life  and  soul,  to  go  and  get  me  a  couple  of 
hundreds,  I'll  wait  till  to-morrow,  if  not, 
here  goes." 

u  Come,  come,  Sam,"  said  the  Dealer  in 
Marine  Stores,  "  don't  put  yourself  in  a 
passion.  I  dare  say  the  gentleman  will  do 
what's  reasonable." 

"  Well,  then,  let  him  go  and  bring  me 
the  tin,"  cried  the  other  in  a  surly  tone ; 
but  the  moment  after,  with  an  eager  gesture, 
he  beckoned  the  master  of  the  house  to 
him,  demanding,  in  a  low  voice,  cc  Who 
the  devil's  that,  Mingy,  walking  up  and 
down  in  the  court — That's  the  third  time 
he's  passed." 

The  master  of  the  house  turned  his  eyes 
immediately  to  the  window,  and  his  cheek 
became  a  little  white. 

u  Why — why,"  he  said,  in  a  faltering 
tone,  "  that's  Jones,  the  constable — I  say, 
Sam,  you  had  better  take  the  gentleman's 
offer — Come,  come,  let  him  have  the  book 
— you  know  worse  may  come  of  it." 

"  D n  if  he  shall,"  cried  the  ruffian, 
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pitching  the  pocket-book  at  once  into  the 
midst  of  the  fire,  "  he  shall  neither  have  it 
nor  me.  That's  the  only  thing  to  show 
against  me,  and  there  it  goes.  D — n  you, 
stand  off!"  he  continued,  snatching  up  the 
poker,  and  planting  himself  in  the  way,  as 
both  the  pedlar  and  Mingy  Bowes  were 
starting  forward  to  snatch  the  pocket-book 
from  the  fire,  "  if  you  try  to  touch  it,  I'll 
make  your  brains  fly  about.  There  you 
may  go  and  tell  him  what  you've  done,  by 
bringing  a  blackguard  like  that  to  walk  up 
and  down  the  court. — You  think  yourself 
safe  enough,  master,  but  111  have  a  turn 
out  of  you  yet,  some  of  these  days.  I've 
a  great  mind  to  have  it  now,  whatever  may 
come  of  it,  so  you  had  better  be  off  as  fast 
as  possible." 

The  pedlar  thought  so  too,  and  moved 
towards  the  door ;  but  when  he  had  reached 
it,  and  got  the  handle  of  the  lock  in  his 
hand,  he  turned  round,  saying — 

"  You're  a  fool,  and  have  lost  a  good 
hundred  pound.     As  to  the  fellow  walking 
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before  the  window,  I  never  saw  him  in  my 
life,  and  he  may  be  the  constable,  or  the 
muffin-man  for  aught  I  know ;  so  you  have 
spoilt  your  own  market,  and  are  a  fool  for 
your  pains." 

The  man  sprang  at  him  like  a  tiger ;  but 
Joshua  snatched  up  a  heavy  chair,  and 
threw  it  against  his  shins  with  such  force, 
as  to  send  him  hopping  about  the  room  in 
agony,  during  which  time,  the  pedlar 
escaped  into  the  outer  shop  and  thence  into 
the  street,  without  waiting  to  take  leave  of 
Mr.  Mingy  Bowes. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  pursue  him, 
though  the  ruffian  in  the  long  loose  coat 
continued  to  swear  most  vehemently  and 
rub  his  shins,  to  allay  the  pain  he  still 
suffered.  The  Dealer  in  Marine  Stores,  at 
the  same  time,  locked  carefully  the  door  of 
the  back  room  in  which  they  were,  and 
then  opened  the  iron  door  of  a  tall  cup- 
board which  seemed  destined  as  a  place  of 
security  for  the  most  valuable  articles  he 
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possessed.  On  the  various  shelves,  indeed, 
which  were  all  of  the  same  metal  as  the 
door,  appeared  a  number  of  rare  and  curi- 
ous articles  which  no  one  would  have  ex- 
pected to  find  in  a  little  shop  in  the  back 
street  of  a  country  town.  He  paused  not, 
however,  to  contemplate  his  treasures ;  but 
with  a  rapid  and  quiet  motion,  though 
with  strength  greater  than  he  seemed  to 
possess,  laid  hold  of  the  middle  shelf  and 
pulled  hard.  The  whole  of  the  iron  lining 
of  the  cupboard  with  the  contents  instantly 
moved  forward,  apparently  rolling  upon 
castors,  till  the  back  was  what  builders 
would  call  flush  with  the  wall.  A  very 
slight  effort,  then,  turned  the  whole  of  this 
moveable  case  round  upon  a  pivot  in  the 
right  hand  corner,  leaving,  not  only  the 
aperture  which  it  had  previously  filled  ex- 
posed to  the  eye,  but  a  considerable  depth 
beyond — apparently  a  passage  to  some 
other  part  of  the  building. 

"  There,  get  in,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Mingy 
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Bowes.  "  Hide  away  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  I'll  see  what  that  fellow  Jones  is  about 
out  there." 

His  companion  did  not  seem  at  all  sur- 
prised at  anything  that  he  saw  or  heard, 
but  hobbled  into  the  vacant  space  in  the 
wall  as  if  he  were  as  fond  of  a  burrow  as 
a  rabbit.  Mr.  Bowes  rolled  back  the  iron 
cupboard  into  its  proper  place,  shut  the 
door  upon  it ;  and,  the  room  having  resumed 
its  ordinary  appearance,  he  issued  forth 
through  the  shop  into  the  street,  and 
speedily  found  his  way  to  the  back  lane 
which  the  constable  was  still  perambu- 
lating." 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Jones,"  he  said, 
with  a  look  of  haste  and  eagerness,  "  have 
you  seen  a  stout  man  in  a  brown  coat 
with  gray  stockings  and  gaiters  just  pass 
by?" 

"  No,"  answered  the  constable,  "  no 
man  has  come  this  way." 

"  You  had  better  look  after  him  if  he  does," 
said  Mingy  Bowes,   "  for  he  came  offering 

VOL.    II.  I 
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me  things  to  sell  which  I  didn't  choose  to 
buy.  I'm  sure  he's  stolen  them;  and  I 
thought  you  might  be  watching  for  him." 

"  Oh,  no,"  answered  the  constable,  "  I'm 
looking  for  young  Wilson,  who  lives  up 
there  in  number  four,  he  came  home 
drunk  last  night,  and  thrashed  his  wife 
till  she  was  nearly  dead.  She  was  taken 
to  the  hospital  this  morning,  and  as  the 
surgeon  says  she's  in  great  danger,  the 
magistrates  will  have  him  up.  He's  keep- 
ing out  of  the  way,  however ;  but  he'll  be 
starved  home  soon ;  for  he  hasn't  a  penny 
in  his  pocket,  and  nobody  will  trust  him, 
I'm  sure." 

Mingy  Bowes  laughed,  and  the  consta- 
ble laughed,  for  there  are  some  people  to 
whom  sorrows  which  would  make  most 
men  melancholy,  and  crimes  which  ought 
to  make  all  men  melancholy,  are  very  good 
jokes. 

Mr.  Bowes  was  well  satisfied  too,  with 
the  information,  although,  upon  other 
points,  he  was  a  little  inclined  to  be  sulky. 
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Hurrying  home  again,  lie  soon  set  free  his 
concealed  companion,  who  had  by  this 
time  recovered  from  the  blow  upon  his 
shins,  and  who  now  walked  quietly — I 
might  say  absently — to  the  fire,  and  took 
his  old  seat  again;  but  Mr.  Bowes  was 
not  well  pleased  with  him,  and  proceeded 
to  read  him  a  lecture. 

"  I  wonder  how  you  can  be  such  a  fool, 
Sam,"  he  said,  "  Jones  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  cove  who  was  here  just  now.  He's 
looking  for  young  Wilson,  and  just  because 
you  thought  it  was  a  trap,  you  must  go 
and  throw  the  pocket-book  into  the  fire, 
when  you  might  have  got  a  hundred  pound 
for  it.  Now  you've  done  for  yourself.  The 
gentleman  will  put  the  beaks  upon  you 
and  they'll  soon  nab  you,  you  may  depend 
upon  it." 

"  He   daren't,"    said  the  other,  with  a 

twist  of  his  mouth,  "  and  you're   a  fool, 

Mingy,  for  talking  about  what  you  don't 

understand." 

"  Not  so  great  a  fool  as  you,"  answered 
I  2 
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Mingy  Bowes,  boldly,  u  for  what  was  the 
use  of  burning  the  book?  That  was  no  good 
at  all,  whatever  you  intend  to  do,  you 
might  as  well  have  kept  it." 

"  There  you're  out,"  said  the  other, 
"  'twas  the  very  best  thing  I  could  do  with 
it.  You're  not  up  to  snuff  yet,  Master 
Mingy,  I  can  tell  you.  I  didn't  read  what 
was  in  the  book  for  nothing;  and  I've  got 
this  young  fellow,  whoever  he  is,  in  a  vice 
that'll  squeeze  him  pretty  hard  as  you'll  see 
before  long,  I  could  hang  him  to-morrow  if 
I  liked,  though  that,  indeed,  would  be  no 
great  good  to  me  or  anybody  else,  but  I'll 
sweat  him,  notwithstanding." 

"  I  don't  understand,"  saitl  Mingy  Bowes, 
"  if  you  could  hang  him,  he  could  hang 
you,  I  fancy,  and  that  wouldn't  suit  you, 
Master  Sam,  at  least,  I  should  think 
not." 

"  No,  certainly,"  replied  the  other  man, 
"  but  I'll  let  you  know  all  how  it  is,  Master 
Bowes,  for  you  must  give  me  some  help," 
and  he  proceeded  to  explain  to  the  receiver 
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of  stolen  goods  that  he  had  found  in  the 
pocket-book  that  paper  which  had  been 
given  by  Mr.  Hayley  to  his  son,  just  on  the 
eve  of  Henry's  flight  from  England,  and 
which  has  already  been  laid  before  the 
reader.  It  is  true,  the  man  knew  nothing 
of  the  story,  or  if  he  ever  had  heard  any- 
thing of  it,  had  forgotten  it  altogether; 
but  the  paper  itself  showed  that  a  forgery 
had  been  committed,  and  that  the  document 
had  been  given  to  exculpate,  in  case  of 
need,  one  who  had  voluntarily  borne  the 
imputation  of  the  crime  to  save  a  parent. 
The  names  were  there  before  him,  and 
consequently  so  far  as  the  past  was  con- 
cerned, he  had  full  information.  Then  as  to 
the  present,  and  to  the  means  of  connect- 
ing the  history  of  Henry  Hayley  with  the 
personage  who  had  been  robbed  on  the  pre- 
ceding night,  there  were  several  papers  com- 
prising letters  addressed  to  Colonel  Middle- 
ton  at  a  hotel  in  London,  and  some  me- 
moranda of  things  to  be  done,  which, 
without  any  great   stretch  of  imagination 
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might  be  discovered  to  apply  to  the  other 
paper  referring  to  the  forgery. 

As  I  may  have  to  notice  the  contents  of 
that  pocket-book  hereafter,  I  will  not  pause 
farther  upon  them  now;  but  merely  say 
that  the  explanation  of  his  worthy  friend 
was  quite  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Mingy  Bowes, 
and  that  he  applied  himself,  with  due  zeal 
and  diligence,  to  concoct  with  Mr.  Samuel 
a  plan  for  their  future  proceedings,  in  the 
execution  of  which,  he  flattered  himself  he 
might  obtain  more  than  even  he  should 
have  gained  by  his  commission,  had  the 
hundred  pounds,  offered  by  the  pedlar,  been 
accepted  without  hesitation. 

There,  then,  for  the  present,  we  will 
leave  them,  perfectly  satisfied  as  they  were, 
that  they  had  got  a  firm  hold  upon  a  victim, 
who  would  not  be  able  to  escape  from  their 
clutches  till  they  had  drained  him  as  dry  as 
hay. 
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CHAPTER   VII 


Hi^nry  Hayley  did  not  forget  his  promise, 
and  by  eleven  o'clock,  was  sitting  by  the 
side  of  Mr.  Winkworth,  who  had,  on  that 
day,  come  for  the  first  time,  to  breakfast 
in  the  sitting-room  of  the  hotel  which  had 
been  appropriated  to  Charles  Marston  and 
himself. 

Charles  was  seated  at  a  table,  at  some 
distance,  writing  a  letter;  and  the  old 
gentleman  was  reposing  upon  a  sofa,  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  meal.  He  was  some- 
what paler,  and  not  quite  so  yellow  as  when 
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Henry  had  last  seen  him;  but  certainly, 
his  whimsicality  and  petulance  did  not 
seem  to  have  at  all  diminished  during  the 
illness  and  suffering  he  had  lately  under- 
gone. He  was  very  glad  to  see  his  young 
acquaintance,  however,  shook  him  warmly 
by  the  hand,  and  seemed  more  gay  and 
lively  than  he  had  been  during  the  morn- 
ing. 

"Well,  Colonel,"  he  said,  "I  wanted 
very  much  to  see  you — to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion. You  are  a  military  man,  have  been 
in  service  some  years — seven  I  think  you 
told  me,  once — and  have,  doubtless,  been 
in  a  good  number  of  engagements.  Now, 
tell  me — were  you  ever  wounded?" 

Henry  pointed  to  the  scar  on  his  cheek, 
replying, 

"  Only  once,  my  dear  sir,  and  that  very 
slightly." 

"  Now,  see  what  a  whimsical  jade  For- 
tune is !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Winkworth ;  "  you 
go  about  the  world,  for  seven  years,  seek- 
ing wounds  and  bruises.     It  is  your  trade, 
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your  profession,  the  object  of  your  life,  to  get 
shot,  or  slashed  or  poked  with  a  pike — and 
you  receive  nothing  but  a  scratch  on  the  face, 
while  I,  whose  business  it  is  to  avoid  all 
such  things — who  hate  war  and  bloodshed, 
and  strife  in  all  shapes,  and  have  an  especial 
objection  to  being  wounded  at  all — cannot 
travel  for  a  year,  to  see  sights,  in  the  most 
pacific  guise  and  manner,  without  getting 
twice  shot,  and  once  nearly  killed." 

"  These  things,  certainly,  are  very  un- 
accountable," said  Henry  Hayley ;  4i  I  have 
known  two  men,  one  of  whom  never  went 
into  battle  without  getting  wounded,  while 
the  other  appeared  to  bear  a  charm  which 
seemed  to  turn  steel  and  lead  aside;  and 
yet,  he  perhaps  exposed  himself  more  than 
the  other." 

"  But  it  is  not  only  between  two  men 
that  the  whimsical  harridan  plays  her 
tricks,"  said  Mr.  Winkworth;  "but  it  is 
even  between  two  shoulders.  I  am  sure  I 
do  not  know  what  my  unfortunate  left 
shoulder  has  done  to  offend  her,  or  why 
i  5 
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the  right  one  has  not  quite  as  good  a  title 
to  be  wounded  as  the  other ;  but  certain  it 
is,  the  same  poor,  suffering  fellow  conies  in 
for  every  bad  thing  that  is  going,  while  the 
other  lolls  comfortably,  at  his  ease,  and 
never  even  sends  round,  to  ask  after  his 
brother's  health." 

"  I  trust,  however,  from  what  I  see," 
replied  Henry,  "  that  neither  has  suffered 
very  much,  this  time,  my  good  sir — and 
that  you  will  soon  be  better," 

"  I  don't  know — I  don't  know,"  replied 
Mr.  Winkworth :  "if  the  doctors  will  let 
me  alone,  and  that  boy  does  not  teaze  me 
to  death,  I  dare  say  I  shall  do  very  well ; 
but  there's  a  great  chance  of  one  or  the 
other  killing  me — if  I  am  fool  enough  to 
let  them." 

Charles  looked  up  from  his  writing — 
hearing  this  attack  upon  himself — saying, 

"  Heaven  knows,  my  dear  Winkworth, 
I  have  not  been  teazing  you — except 
to  get  you  to  do  what  the  surgeon  bids 
you." 
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"  Well,  is  not  that  enough  ?"  exclaimed 

Mr.  Winkworth,  with  a  smile ;  "  why  should 

you   teaze  me   to  do  what  I  know  to  he 

wrong — to   follow  the  directions  of  a  man 

in  whom  I  have  no  confidence,  or  to  bathe 

my    shoulder,    morning,    noon    and   night, 

with  a  lotion  that  only  does  it  harm,  while 

plain    milk    and  water  is  making  it  quite 

well  ?  No,  no — thank  Heaven,  I  am  not  old 

enough,  or  fool  enough,  or  young  enough, 

or  mad  enough,  to  put   any  confidence  in 

doctors,  who  go  groping  in  the  dark,  and 

kill   a  great  many  more   than  they  cure. 

Besides,  you  have  been  teazing  me  about 

a  great  number  of  other  things. — Did  you 

not  tell  me,  just  now,  that  your  father  was 

in  the  Gazette  ?     That  was  enough  to  teaze 

any  friend  of  yours ;  and  then,  to    see  you 

take   it   so  quietly   and  jauntily,  as  if  it 

were    a    matter    of  no   moment  at  all,   is 

enough  to    drive  one  mad.     I'm  sure  your 

good  uncle,  Mr.  Scriven,  does  not  look  upon 

it  so  lightly." 

u  Certainly     not,"     answered     Charles 
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Marston;  "  but  then,  in  the  first  place,  the 
mind  of  my  good  uncle  is  of  a  very  differ- 
ent complexion  from  mine;  and  in  the 
next  place,  he  does  not  know  a  great  many 
things  which  I  do,  and  which  greatly  tend 
to  alleviate  the  matter.  At  all  events,  one 
thing  is  a  great  comfort.  Come  what  will, 
my  father  never  can  be  in  want;  for  the 
generous  settlement  he  made  upon  me,  long 
ago,  now  guards  him  against  that;  and  I 
have  other  things  to  tell  him,  which,  I  trust, 
will  wipe  away  all  memory  of  the  disap- 
pointment and  sorrow  which  this  event  must 
have  caused  him." 

"  Ho,  ho  —  secrets!"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Winkworth,  while  Henry  Hayley  looked  at 
his  friend,  with  a  kind,  but  very  meaning 
smile;  "  if  they  be  secrets  worth  knowing, 
I  will  find  them  out.  I  have  all  the 
curiosity  of  an  old  bachelor,  or  an  old 
maid,  I  can  tell  you — and  I  will  answer  for 
it,  Master  Charles,  I  shall  be  in  possession 
of  the  whole  intelligence,  before  your  letter 
reaches  Calcutta." 
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"That  is  very  likely,  my  clear  sir," 
answered  Charles ;  "  for,  in  the  first  place, 
the  secret  will  soon  be  very  well  known — 
and  I  promise,  you  shall  be  one  of  the  first 
to  hear  it;  and,  in  the  next  place,  there  is 
little  chance  of  my  letter  going  to  Calcutta 
at  all;  for  Mr.  Scriven  tells  me,  my  father 
is  on  his  way  to  England — I  wonder  I  have 
not  heard,  myself.'' 

"  Then,  where  do  you  intend  to  send 
your  letter  ?"  asked  Henry  Hayley,  in  some 
surprise.  "If  your  father  is  on  his  way, 
it  will,  most  likely,  miss  him." 

"  I  shall  send  it  to  his  agent's,  at  Liver- 
pool," answered  Charles ;  "he  may  get  it,  or 
not,  before  he  reaches  London ;  but  when 
I  can  testify  my  gratitude  for  all  his  kind- 
ness— and  my  affection  for  all  his  worth — 
anda  perhaps,  soothe  his  grief,  and  relieve 
his  anxiety,  I  will  not  delay  an  hour — 
though  you  know,  Middle  ton,  I  hate  writing 
letters." 

"I  know  all  about  it,"  cried  Mr.  Wink- 
worth,  starting  as  if  from  a  deep  reverie; 
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"  I  have  fathomed  your  secret ;  I  have 
made  it  all  out.  Hazel  eyes,  an  oval  face, 
a  straight  little  nose,  lips  running  over 
with  fun  and  impertinence — IVe  made  it 
out — IVe  made  it  out,  Master  Charles." 

"  A  lady,  sir,"  said  a  waiter,  entering, 
and  addressing  Mr.  Wink  worth,  "  wishes  to 
know  if  she  can  see  you ; — her  card,  sir — 
she's  waiting,  in  the  carriage,  below." 

"  A  lady !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Winkworth, 
taking  the  card.  "  Good  Heaven— have 
they  found  me  out  already !  What  terrible 
women  these  Europeans  are;  they  cannot 
let  an  old  bachelor  live  in  peace  amongst 
them,  for  three  days,  without  attacking  the 
citadel  of  his  heart,  with  all  the  forms  of 
war.  Lady  Ann  Mellent! — Present  my 
most  humble  and  respectful  compliments  to 
her  ladyship,  and  say  that  I  am  forbidden, 
by  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  Hippocrates, 
to  descend  to  the  door  of  her  vehicle;  but, 
that  if  she  will  do  me  the  honour  of 
walking  up,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see 
her." 
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That  waiter  always  made  a  point  of 
staring  very  much  at  Mr.  Winkworth,  and 
of  thinking  him  the  most  extraordinary 
man  in  the  world.  However,  he  retreated 
speedily,  and  in  a  moment  or  two  after,  re- 
turned, announcing  Lady  Ann. 

She  entered  with  a  gay  and  laughing 
look,  her  colour  a  little  heightened,  and  a 
bonnet  which  became  her  exceedingly,  so 
that,  certainly,  if  she  had  any  designs  upon 
the  old  gentleman's  heart,  her  forces  were 
well  prepared  for  action. 

t  Mr.  Winkworth,  however,  though  occasion- 
ally a  little  bitter  and  sarcastic  upon  the 
fair  sex,  was  the  pink  of  politeness  and 
old-fashioned  courtesy,  in  his  demeanour 
towards  them ;  and,  rising  from  the  sofa,  he 
met  Lady  Ann  near  the  door,  and  taking  her 
hand  gallantly,pressecl  his  lips  upon  the  tips 
of  her  fingers,  saying, 

u  This  is,  indeed,  a  great  and  unexpected 
favour,  my  dear  Lady  Ann;  and  I  am 
quite  as  grateful  for  it,  allow  me  to  assure 
you,   as  if  I  had  been  impudent  enough  to 
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ask  it,  and  you  had  been  cruel  enough  to 
hesitate  for  a  month." 

"  An  excellent  beginning,  Mr.  Wink- 
worth,"  said  Lady  Ann,  "  for  I  am  going, 
at  once,  to  put  your  gratitude  to  the  test. 
You  will  think  me  somewhat  exacting ;  but 
still,  I  will  prove  your  sincerity.  I  am 
going  to  have  a  party,  to  spend  a  week 
down  at  a  place  of  mine,  in  the  north. 
Some  very  pleasant  people  are  to  be  there, 
I  can  assure  you ;  one  Colonel  Middleton ;" 
and  she  turned  a  laughing  look  towards 
Henry,  then  added,  nodding  her  head  to 
Charles,  "  one  Mr.  Marston — besides  an 
exceedingly  pretty  girl,  called  Maria  Monk- 
ton,  and  the  dearest  and  best  of  old  ladies 
in  the  world,  Lady  Fleetwood,  who  would 
fain  remain  behind,  in  London — having  an 
infinity  of  things  to  do,  but  whom  I  am  de- 
termined to  have  down  with  me,  just  to 
keep  her  out  of  harm's  way.  Now,  Mr. 
Winkworth,  you  must  be  one  of  the  party ; 
and  I  promise  you,  I  will  flirt  all  day  with 
you,  except  when  I  am  coquetting  a  little 
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with  Colonel  Middleton,  or  with  wild  Charles 
Mars  ton." 

"  Humph  I"  said  Mr.  Winkworth,  "  I 
suppose,  that  with  ladies'  speeches  as  with 
their  letters,  the  pith  lies  in  the  postscript," 
and  he  turned  a  keen  look  from  her  face  to 
that  of  Charles. 

"  Their  speeches  and  their  letters  both 
deserve  an  answer,  at  all  events,"  replied 
Lady  Ann,  "  and  I  think  you  very  rude, 
Mr.  Wink  worth,  for  making  a  saucy  speech 
about  ladies'  postscripts,  instead  of  catching 
at  my  invitation  with  due  reverence  and 
delight." 

"  I  will  atone,  I  will  atone,"  said  the 
old  gentleman,  u  not  only  by  accepting 
immediately ;  but  by  speaking  nothing  but 
soft  and  complimentary  speeches  all  the 
time  I  am  your  guest.  But  you  must  give 
me  a  few  days  to  recover,  my  dear  young 
lady,  for  you  see,  here  I  am,  forbidden  to 
set  a  foot  out  of  doors  for  the  next  three 
days." 

"  Oh,     yes,"     answered    Lady    Ann, 
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"  Charles  Marston  knows  all  the  arrange- 
ments, and  will  bring  you  down  at  the 
proper  time  and  season." 

"  Like  a  tame  bear  in  a  travelling  cage," 
said  Mr.  Winkworth,  "  however,  dear  Lady 
Ann,  as  I  said  before,  I'll  do  my  best  to 
stand  upon  my  hindjegs,  and  behave  civilly 
to  all  men." 

u  You  won't  be  half  so  delightful  as 
when  you  growl,"  answered  Lady  Ann, 
laughing,  "  but  come,  Colonel  Middleton, 
I  intend  to  take  you  away  with  me." 

Charles  looked  up,  with  a  feeling  of 
mortification  which  he  could  not  altogether 
banish  from  his  face ;  and  Lady  Ann  saw 
it>  half  amused,  half  vexed.  Odd  as  she 
was,  and  accustomed  to  indulge  every 
fancy  without  restraint,  she,  nevertheless, 
understood  sufficiently  well  the  nature  and 
feelings  of  love,  to  know  that  she  was 
putting  Charles  Marston  to  a  sore  trial, 
and  to  be  sorry  for  it.  However,  she 
might  have  still  persevered,  for  many  mo- 
tives induced  her  to  do  so,  had  not  Mr. 
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Winkworth,  suddenly  turned  an  inquiring 
and  almost  sarcastic  look  to  Charles's  face, 
which  Lady  Ann  chose  to  interpret,  "  Is 
this  the  way  she  treats  you?" 

That  look  decided  Lady  Ann  at  once. 
She  could  bear  to  teaze  Charles  Marston  a 
little :  she  could  bear  even  to  put  his  con- 
fidence in  her  affection  and  constancy  to  a 
very  painful  ordeal ;  but  she  could  not  bear 
the  thought  of  making  Charles  seem  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  of  any  one,  even  for 
his  complaisance  to  her.  As  soon,  then,  as 
she  had  drawn  on  her  glove,  she  went  up 
to  the  table  where  Charles  was  sitting,  and 
laid  her  hand  with  the  most  undisguised 
affection  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Can  you  come  with  us,  Charles?"  she 
said,  slightly  bending  her  head,  and  look- 
ing down  into  his  face,  with  infinite  grace 
both  in  the  attitude  of  her  figure,  and  the 
expression  of  her  countenance;  "  or  must 
you  stay  and  finish  this  long  letter — Who 
is  it  to? — It  is  too  long  to  be  to  a  man; 
and  I  don't  allow  you  to  write  to  any  other 
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woman,  without  first  obtaining  my  con- 
sent." 

"  It  is  to  my  father,  dear  Lady  Ann," 
answered  Charles  Mars  ton ;  "  but  it  can  be 
finished  any  time  before  six  o'clock  this 
evening." 

"  Well,  then,  come  with  us,"  she  replied, 
"  but  remember,  I  don't  permit  you  to  call 
me  Lady  Ann.  You  may  make  it,  Ann,  if 
you  like,  or  Ann  Mellent,  or  Ann  anything 
you  please ;  but  drop  the  ladyship,  or  you 
shall  be  Charles  Marston,  Esq.  with  me  for 
the  future." 

Charles  started  up  to  get  his  hat,  which, 
polished  till  it  shone  like  a  mirror  by  the 
care  of  his  servant,  lay,  with  his  gloves 
and  stick,  on  a  small  table  behind  him; 
and  Lady  Ann  turning  again  to  Mr.  Wink- 
worth,  observed — 

"  You  think  me  very  odd  I  am  sure,  Mr. 
Winkworth ;  but  it  all  proceeds  from  nature, 
habit  and  calculation ;  and  you'll  find  me 
ten  times  odder  than  you  now  think,  when 
you've  known  me  a  little  longer." 
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"  I  do  think  you  very  odd,"  said  Mr. 
Winkworth,  with  a  gay  look,  "  but  very 
charming." 

u  There,  that's  the  first  of  the  civil 
speeches,"  said  Lady  Ann,  "  that'll  do 
for  to  day,  Mr.  Winkworth,  no  more  of 
them!" 

"  Yes,  one  more,"  cried  the  old  gentle- 
man— "  one  more.  You  two  young  men 
go  away  and  leave  this  gay  lady  with  me. 
I  am  going  to  make  her  a  declaration,  so 
stay  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  for  fear  she 
should  faint." 

With  a  smile,  Charles  Marston  and 
Henry  Hayley  did  as  they  were  bid,  while 
Lady  Ann  advanced  towards  Mr.  Wink- 
worth, saying — 

"  What  can  you  want  with  me,  you  very 
funny  old  man?" 

The  answer  they  did  not  hear ;  but  when, 
in  about  two  minutes,  Lady  Ann  rejoined 
them  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  her  eyes 
were  full  of  tears,  and  her  cheeks  bore 
traces  of  the  same  dew  of  the  heart.     Her 
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manner,  however,  was  too  gay  and  spark- 
ling for  those  tears  to  be  tears  of  grief; 
and  when  Charles  asked  her  what  had 
happened  to  move  her  so  much,  she  answered 
playfully— 

"  There,  Charles,  not  a  word !  He's  an 
excellent  old  man,  that ;  and  he  loves  you, 
and  will  do  for  you  more  than  you  know. 
But  now  let  us  on  our  way.  I  am  first 
going  to  my  own  house  for  a  little,  and 
then  to  dear  Aunt  Fleetwood's,  so  you 
shall  go  with  me  to  both  places." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Leaving  the  lady  and  the  two  gentlemen 
to  follow  whatever  path  the  gay,  and  some- 
what capricious  elf  who  ruled  the  whims  of 
Lady  Ann  Mellent  chose  to  dictate,  we 
will,  with  the  reader's  good  leave,  stay  a 
little  with  Mr.  Wink  worth — to  whom  we 
have  not  been  altogether  as  civil  as  we  might 
have  been.  We  have  left  him  alone,  weary, 
and  wounded — with  very  little  to  do,  though 
a  good  deal  to  think  about. 

Now.  to    sav  truth,  the  fact  of  having  a 
good  deai  tu  think  about,  is  not,  in  general, 
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a  source  of  consolation  to  a  sick  or  wounded 
man,  unless  it  be  of  so  important  and  pres- 
sing a  nature  as  to  postpone  corporeal  suf- 
fering or  mental  occupation.  A  general, 
somewhat  smartly  wounded,  may  go  through 
a  battle,  hardly  discovering  the  injury  he 
has  received — for  the  immense  interests 
that  press  upon  the  mind,  withdraw  all 
attention  from  the  body's  pain ;  but  were 
he  to  be  carried  to  the  rear,  to  know 
nothing  of  what  was  going  on,  to  receive 
no  momentary  excitement,  to  have  no  en- 
grossing object  pressed  upon  his  attention 
every  instant,  the  very  pangs  which  would 
have  been  unfelt,  in  the  fiery  interests  of 
an  all-important  fight,  would  now,  in  idle- 
ness, weigh  down  the  very  spirit  which,  in 
activity,  would  have  subdued  them. 

Were  you  ever  wounded,  reader? — I 
mean  something,  of  course,  more  serious 
than  the  cut  of  the  school-boy  knife,  or  any 
of  the  little  ordinary  accidents  of  civilian 
life.  If  you  have,  you  will  know,  that 
though,    sometimes,    for  a  minute   or  two 
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you  are  hardly  aware  that  you  are  injured; 
yet,  gradually,  very  unpleasant  sensations 
succeed  to  the  first  numbing  effects  of  the 
wound — a  burning  heat,  a  swollen  and 
tingling  stiffness  of  all  the  neighbouring 
parts  comes  on,  a  sort  of  horny  sensation, 
as  if  the  whole  flesh  around  was  changed 
into  an  exceedingly  sensitive,  but  cartig- 
lagenous  substance.  Gradually,  the  in- 
flammation affects  the  constitution, 
the  whole  frame  sympathises  with  the 
wounded  part,  the  stomach  turns  sick  and 
weary,  the  head  aches,  the  limbs  are  full  of 
lassitude.  At  the  same  time,  the  spirit 
sinks  terribly,  at  least,  in  ordinary  cases; 
amusements,  occupations  which  we  were 
once  fond  of,  afford  us  no  longer  relaxation 
— and  that  terrible  symptom,  which  doctors 
call  precordial  anxiety,  deprives  us  of  rest 
and  tranquillity. 

The  latter  miseries  Mr.  Winkworth  had 
been  spared,  though  he  felt  all  the  first 
five  or  six  in  the  catalogue.  His  constitu- 
tion so  far  sympathized  with  the  local  action 
that  he  felt  occasionally  sick,  had  a  distaste 
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to  all  sorts  of  food,  and  held  tea — which  he 
was  usually  very  fond  of — in  utter  abhor- 
rence. His  spirits  did  not  flag,  however, 
for  they  were  of  a  very  active  and  untiring 
nature.  They  had  borne  him  through  a 
good  many  sorrows,  which  he  had  felt  very 
keenly,  but  which  he  had  never  suffered  to 
cast  him  down.  Thus,  with  a  book,  which 
he  changed  as  often  as  he  found  it 
tiresome,  and  with  a  pen  and  ink,  which  he 
employed  not  unfrequently,  and  with 
thoughts,  which  he  occupied  on  subjects 
totally  different  from  his  own  situation,  he 
had  contrived  to  wear  away  the  time  between 
sleep  and  sleep,  without  much  weariness. 

When  he  was  now,  once  more,  left  alone, 
after  Lady  Ann  and  her  two  companions 
had  departed,  Mr.  Winkworth  sat,  for  a 
few  moments,  on  the  sofa,  and  then  risnig, 
with  his  left  arm  supported  by  a  sling,  to 
relieve  the  wounded  shoulder  of  the  weight, 
walked  several  times  up  ami  down  the  room. 

"  She  is  a  very  charming  girl,  indeed," 
he  said,  or  rather  murmured—  for  the  words 
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can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  spoken ; 
"  and  he  is  a  very  lucky  lad.  She  will  not 
be  unhappy,  either,  for  I  do  not  know  a 
better,  or  a  kinder  disposition  than  his. 
With  abundant  wealth,  good  health,  and 
good  tempers,  there  is  every  earthly  pros- 
pect of  happiness.  God  will,  of  course, 
temper  it,  as  he  mercifully  tempers  all  lots 
lest  men  should  become  self-confident. 
It  is  needful,  that  alloy  of  grief  and  disap- 
pointment— as  needful  as  the  baser  metal 
mingled  with  the  gold,  lest  it  should  be  too 
soft,  and  wear  too  rapidly  away.  It  is 
needful,  for  if  Ave  found  perfect  happiness 
here,  how  terrible  would  be  the  summons 
to  leave  it  all,  for  the  untried  hereafter. 
Yet,  this  business  of  the  bankruptcy  seems 
to  have  shaken  him  a  good  deal — not  for 
himself,  that  is  evident ;  for  as  to  his  own 
fate,  he  is  full  of  high  hopes.  I  must 
try  to  cheer  him  on  that  score; — well — 
well." 

He  turned  sharply  round,  for  at  that  mo- 
K  2 
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merit,  the  door  opened  behind  him,  and  the 
voice  of  the  waiter  said, 

"  There  is  a  lad,  sir,  below,  who  says 
you  told  him  to  come  here,  and  that  you 
intend  to  make  a  servant  of  him.  I  should 
have  sent  him  away,  but  he  has  got  a  paper 
with  your  name,  which,  he  says  you  wrote. " 

"  Send  him  up,"  said  Mr.  Winkworth, 
and  then  added,  speaking  to  himself,  "  The 
young  man  has  been  somewhat  tardy.  I 
must  lecture  him ;  for  diligence  and  atten- 
tion I  will  have,  and  if  he  begins  thus, 
how  will  he  go  on?" 

A  moment  after,  Jim  Brown  was  ushered 
into  the  room,  with  a  tolerable  sized  bundle 
under  his  arm,  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of 
old  cashmere  shawl.  Some  country  boys — 
finding  themselves  for  the  first  time  in  the 
highly  decorated  sitting-room  of  a  London 
hotel — would  have  gazed  round  at  the  vari- 
ous objects  it  contained,  Avith  bumpkin 
amazement ;  and  in  the  present  instance  it 
might  have  been  very  excusable  to  do  so ; 
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for  besides  the  ordinary  ornaments  of  the 
room,  there  were  an  enormous  number  of 
different  articles,  all  strange  to  the  boy's 
eyes,  and  of  the  most  miscellaneous  charac- 
ter that  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Charles 
Marston  had  more  than  half  filled  it  with 
things  of  bronze,  and  marble,  and  alabaster, 
and  painted  canvas,  and  carved  oak,  from 
France,  Italy  and  Greece,  together  with 
Greek  and  Albanian  dresses,  Syrian  carpets, 
turbans,  caps,  sabres,  yataghans,  and 
other  things,  which  would  extend  the  cata- 
logue down  to  the  bottom  of  the  page ;  and 
Mr.  Wink  worth  himself,  though  he  had 
travelled  with  but  little  baggage,  and  had 
not  opened  a  tenth  part  of  the  cases  which 
were  awaiting  his  arrival,  had  contrived 
to  get  out  a  number  of  hookahs  and  long 
pipes,  with  not  a  few  strange  looking 
commodities,  from  India,  Burma,  and 
Ceylon. 

Jim  Brown,  however,  did  nothing  of 
the  kind.  That  he  was  a  rude,  uncul- 
tivated country  boy,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny ; 
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but  he  possessed  that  peculiar  characteristic* 
which  I  look  upon  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  qualities,  when  guided  by  good 
judgment,  with  which  any  human  being 
can  be  gifted — a  quality,  which,  in  dealing 
with  the  world  at  large,  overbears  sooner 
or  later  all  the  impediments  which  lie  in 
the  way  of  success,  the  prejudices,  the  in- 
attention, the  indifference,  the  very  reason, 
in  many  instances,  of  our  fellow  men,  and 
which,  in  its  action  upon  ourselves,  is  no 
less  triumphant,  overbearing  the  most  in- 
trusive of  all  our  weaknesses,  the  thought 
of  self.  The  quality  he  possessed, 
was  earnestness — earnestness  of  purpose, 
earnestness  of  thought,  earnestness  of  feel- 
ing. If  it  could  not  be  called  the  great 
principle  of  his  nature,  it  was  at  all  events 
the  great  quality  of  his  character;  and  it 
subdued  all  things  within  him  to  itself. 

He  looked  not  round  the  room  for  one 
moment;  his  eyes  instantly  fixed  upon  Mr. 
Winkworth;  and  he  advanced  straight  to- 
wards him,  with  his  mind  bent  upon  one 
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subject  too  resolutely  to  stray  to  any 
other. 

The  old  gentleman's  brow  was  rather 
cloudy,  when  he  entered;  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  meditated  a  reproof;  but  he  was 
a  good  deal  of  a  physiognomist;  and,  as 
he  marked  the  expression  of  the  boy's 
countenance,  he  said  to  himself 

"  He  is  about  to  assign  a  reason,  or 
make  an  apology,  or  show  a  motive  for 
his  delay.  Let  us  hear  what  he  has  to 
say  for  himself;"  and  he  remained   silent. 

"  Sir,  I  intended  to  have  been  here 
before  now,"  said  the  boy,  when  he  had 
come  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  sofa — 
he  did  not  know  that,  according  to  rule,  he 
should  have  staid  a  good  deal  nearer  the 
door — "  I  was  afraid  you  would  be  angry, 
but  then,  I  thought,  when  you  heard  why 
I  staid,  you  would  forgive  me.  You  see, 
sir,  when  they  took  away  poor  Bessy,  they 
took  all  the  things  of  hers  they  could  find, 
and  some  of  mine  too.      I  thought   they 
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had  taken  all ;  but  when  I  came  to  put  the 
place  in  order,  that  I  might  come  away 
here,  I  found  a  whole  heap  more  of  her 
things,  and  a  good  many  papers  of  hers 
hid  away  under  the  bed.  I  took  them 
away  to  our  parson's,  to  ask  him  to  keep 
them  for  her ;  but  he  was  out,  and  not  likely 
to  come  back,  so  I  had  my  eight  miles' 
walk  for  nothing.  The  coach  passed  a  little 
earlier  than  usual,  and  so  I  missed  it  that 
day,  and  the  next  Joshua  Brown  advised 
me  to  bring  on  the  things  to  you,  and 
give  them  into  your  care,  and  also  to 
ask  at  all  the  posting  houses  where  he 
and  I  passed,  where  the  gentleman  had 
taken  poor  Bessy,  that  I  might  know  and 
be  able  to  tell  you,  when  I  came,  where 
she  is;  for  you  and  the  other  gentleman 
seemed  to  think  a  good  deal  about  her. 
This  kept  me  so  long,  but  Ihope  you  will 
forgive  me." 

"  Well,  well — reasons  sufficient,"  replied 
Mr.  Winkworth ;  "  I  like  punctuality,  my 
good  lad;  but  I'm  not  altogether  a  hard 
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task-master.  And  so,  you  have  brought 
the  poor  woman's  things  here,  have  you? 
are  they  in  that  bundle?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  boy,  laying  the 
things  down  upon  the  table;  "and  I've 
got  a  little  gold  box,  in  my  pocket,  too, 
belonging  to  her — with  what  Joshua  Brown 
says  are  diamonds,  on  the  top." 

uLetmesee — let  me  see,"cried Mr.  Wink- 
worth  ;  and  the  lad  immediately  produced 
from  his  pocket  the  vinaigrette  which  he  had 
previously  shown  to  the  pedlar,  and  placed 
it  in  Mr.  Winkworth's  hands. 

All  fashions  have  their  day,  and  pass 
away;  sometimes,  giving  place  to  things 
better  than  themselves,  sometimes  to  worse. 
Even  the  workmanship  in  hard  metal  is 
subjected  to  the  capricious  rule;  and  the 
fashion  of  gold  and  silver  seldom  lasts 
above  two  or  three  years.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable, however^  that  some  of  my  readers 
may  have  seen  snuff-boxes,  lockets,  and 
cases  for  miniatures — aye,  or  even  vinai- 
k  5 
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grettes,  which  displayed,  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  a  tablet  of  bright  blue  enamel,  on 
which  appeared  a  cipher,  formed  of 
diamonds.  The  top  of  the  box  now  pro- 
duced was  thus  ornamented;  and  Mr. 
Winkworth,  examining  it  closely,  said, 

"Very   fine   stones,  indeed!     M.  M 

what  can  that  mean?  Charles  assured  me 
that  her  name  was  Hayley." 

"So  it  is,  sir,"  replied  Jim;  "for  the 
gentleman  who  took  her  away  called  her 
Miss  Hayley." 

"  M.  M. !  I  don't  understand  it"  said 
Mr.  Winkworth.  "  Now  then,  let  us  look 
at  these,  in  the  bundle." 

And  he  untied  the  corners,  when  a  mass 
of  very  miscellaneous  articles  displayed 
itself,  amongst  which,  there  appeared  none 
that  could  be  of  any  great  value,  except 
tme  or  two  packets  of  written  papers,  rolled 
up  in  small  bundles,  and  tied  with  dirty 
pieces  of  ribbon.  One  seemed  to  consist 
of  letters  which  had  been  transmitted  by 
the  post,  for  on  the  outer  cover,  there  was  an 
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address,  with  the  official  stamp.  The 
others  seemed  to  consist  of  manuscript, 
without  any  direction,  or  indication  of  the 
contents  upon  the  outside,  but  were  written 
very  closely,  in  a  good,  clear,  masculine 
hand. 

Mr.  Winkworth  paused,  and  gazed  at 
the  papers,  for  a  moment  or  two,  as  if  in 
doubt  and  hesitation.  Then,  turning  to 
the  boy,  he  asked, 

"  Can  you  tell  me  what  these  packets 
contain,  Jim  Brown?" 

"  No,  sir,"  answered  the  boy ;  "I  did 
not  open  them — for  I  thought  I  had  no 
business." 

"  Right,"  said  Mr.  Winkworth ;  "  right. 
Now,  Jim,  I  should  like,  very  much,  to 
open  them,  from  various  motives — some  of 
which  you  can  conceive,  and  some  of  which 
you  cannot.  I  should  like  to  see  this  poor 
thing's  history,  which  is,  most  probably, 
herein  written.  I  should  like  to  know 
what  bronght  her  to  madness  and  destitu- 
tion,  and  solitary  wandering.     Moreover, 
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there  is  a  chance  that,  by  something  con- 
tained in  these  papers,  we  might  learn  how 
her  condition  could  be  ameliorated,  and  who 
are  the  relations  and  friends  who  might 
have  a  right  to  take  care  of  her,  in  her 
present  condition,  and  provide  for  her 
future  comfort.  That  chance  would  afford 
a  good  excuse  to  many  men  for  examining 
these  documents.  But  a  man  of  honour 
and  honesty,  Jim,  will  be  always  very  scru- 
pulous in  satisfying  himself  that  there  is 
something  more  than  an  excuse — nay,  a 
full  justification,  for  doing  that  which, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  be 
dishonourable.  Now,  the  man  or  woman, 
Jim,  who  would  look  into  the  private  papers 
of  another  person,  without  full  and  con- 
vincing proof  that  to  do  so  is  absolutely 
necessary,  for  the  benefit  of  that  person,  is 
dishonest — is  a  rogue,  Jim — is  one  un- 
worthy of  trust  or  confidence.  I  have  no 
such  proof ;  and,  therefore,  I  will  not  ex- 
amine these  papers,  until  I  have,  or  until  I 
am,    by   some  means,  authorized   to  do  so. 
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liing  the  bell,  boy— there  it  hangs,  by  the 
side  of  the  fire-place." 

Jim  looked  for  a  bell,  in  vain ;  for  he  had 
never  seen  a  bell-rope,  in  his  life  before ;  and 
he  took  Mr.  Winkworth's  words  literally, 
supposing  that  he  should  find  a  bell  hanging 
by  the  fire-place — probably  something  like  a 
church  bell ;  for  that  was  the  instrument  of 
sound  he  was  best  acquainted  with. 

"  I  don't  see  a  bell,  sir,"  he  said. 

"  Pshaw  I"  cried  Mr.  Winkworth,  laugh- 
ing, "  pull  that  rope  that's  hanging  there, 
I  forgot  that  you  had  not  been  long 
caught." 

The  bell  was  soon  rung,  and  a  sheet  of 
large  cartridge  paper  procured,  in  which 
the  old  gentleman  made  the  boy  fold  up 
carefully  the  various  documents  he  had 
brought,  as  the  wound  in  his  shoulder  pre- 
vented him  from  so  doing  himself.  This 
packing  up  was  very  neatly  accomplished 
by  Jim ;  but  when  it  came  to  the  sealing, 
notwithstanding  all  the  good  instructions 
of  Mr.  Winkworth,  who  stood  by  with  a 
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seal  ready  to  press  upon  the  wax,  the  poor 
boy  made  a  sad  mess  of  it,  and  burnt  his 
fingers  awfully. 

"  Never  mind,  Jim,  never  mind,"  said 
Mr.  Wink  worth;  "in  my  young  days, 
when  people  used  to  walk  the  bounds  of  the 
parish,  the  officers  used  to  whip  one  of  the 
boys  of  the  charity  school  at  every  point 
which  might  become  doubtful,  in  order  that 
the  tail  might  help  the  head  to  recollect. 
Now,  your  fingers  will  put  you  in  mind  of 
this  sealing,  in  case  of  need.  However, 
there  are  two  or  three  other  things  to  be 
thought  of.  Have  you  found  out  where 
they  have  taken  her  to?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  boy,  "  the  last 
driver  I  talked  to,  told  me  that  the  gentle- 
man had  ordered  him  to  go  to  a  house 
with  barred  up  windows. — Stay,  I  wrote 
down  the  name  of  the  place  on  a  bit  of 
paper." 

Mr.  Winkworth  examined  eagerly  the 
address  the  boy  produced. 

u  Brooke     Green,"    he    said,    u  Brooke 
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Green.  That's  not  far.  I've  a  great  mind  to 
go  there  at  once  myself. — Hang  the  doctors, 
who  cares  what  they  say? — I'll  go.  King 
the  bell,  Jim." 

The  bell  was  rung  once  more,  and  the  waiter 
ordered  to  have  a  pair  of  post-horses  put  im- 
mediately to  Mr.  Charles  Marston's  car- 
riage; for  Mr.  Winkworth  did  not  stand 
upon  any  great  ceremony  with  his  young 
friend. 

"  Now,  take  this  boy  down,  and  give 
him  something  to  eat,"  continued  Mr. 
Winkworth. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  waiter. 

"You're  a  respectable  man, 'I  think?" 
said  the  old  gentleman. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  waiter. 

"  With  a  wife  and  children  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Winkworth. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  waiter. 

"  Then  take  care  of  that  boy  while  1 
stay  here ;  and  see  if  you  cannot  get  him 
immediately,  from  some  ready-made  shop, 
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a  tidy  suit  of  clothes,  and  have  him  pre- 
pared to  go  out  with  me  in  an  hour." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  waiter. 

"  You  may  go  as  far  as  fifty  rupees," 
said  Mr.  Winkworth. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  still  said  the  waiter,  though, 
Heaven  knows,  he  knew  no  more  what  a 
rupee  is,  than  Adam  knew  what  a  wife 
is  before  he  fell  asleep  in  the  garden  of 
Eden. 

Mr.  Winkworth  was  somewhat  impatient 
by  temperament  and  more  still  by  habit; 
and,  on  this  occasion,  he  certainly  did  not 
let  the  hour  pass  before  he  rang  the  bell, 
and  asked*  if  the  horses  and  the  boy  were 
ready.  If  the  truth  must  be  told,  he  was 
somewhat  apprehensive  lest  Charles  Mars- 
ton  should  come  in  and  attempt  to  dissuade 
him  from  going  out  at  all.  Now  there 
was  nothing  on  earth  Mr.  Winkworth  so 
much  disliked  as  being  dissuaded;  for  he 
always  took  his  own  way  after  all,  and  a 
very  odd  way  it  generally  was,  so  that  he 
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looked  upon  any  attempt  to  dissuade  him, 
as  trouble  to  both  parties  without  benefit 
to  either.  However,  it  turned  out,  that 
the  horses  were  ready  but  the  boy  was  not, 
and  he  had  to  wait  another  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  Jim  returned  with  the  porter, 
whom  the  waiter  had  sent  to  guide  him.  The 
moment  he  arrived,  Mr.  Winkworth  put 
him  in  the  dicky  of  the  vehicle,  told  the 
post-boy  where  to  drive,  and  got  into  the 
inside  himself.  Just  as  he  was  whirling 
round  the  corner  of  Albermarle  street  into 
Piccadilly,  who  should  he  see  walking 
soberly  along,  with  Colonel  Middleton,  but 
his  young  friend  Charles  Marston ;  and  with 
a  laugh  at  the  consternation  which  he  saw 
in  Charles's  countenance,  he  shook  his 
fingers  at  him  and  rattled  on. 

Brooke  Green  was  speedily  reached,  and 
at  the  door  of  the  house,  which  had  one  of 
those  portentous  names  usually  given  to 
lunatic  asylums,  the  carriage  drew  up. 
Here,  however,  some  difficulties  presented 
themselves,  for,  although  Mr.  Winkworth 
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and  the  boy  were  at  once  shewn  into  the 
master's  parlour,  that  personage  demurred 
to  letting  them  see  Miss  Hayley,  though  he 
did  not  venture  to  deny  that  she  was  in 
the  house. 

Though  a  very  odd  man,  Mr.  Winkworth, 
in  matters  of  business,  was  a  very  sensible 
man,  and  though,  as  I  have  shown,  an  im- 
patient man,  yet  in  difficult  circumstances, 
strange  to  say,  he  never  lost  his  temper. 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  said,  "  I  will  ask  you 
one  question,  by  what  authority  do  you  de- 
tain the  lady  here?" 

"  By  sufficient  authority  for  my  justifi- 
cation, sir,"  replied  the  master. 

"  It  must  be  sufficient  for  my  satisfaction 
before  I  go  hence,"  replied  Mr.  Wink- 
worth,  "  for  I  warn  you  I  am  a  person 
never  turned  from  my  object.  My  belief 
is,  that  you  have  no  lawful  authority, 
whatever ;  and,  if  you  persist  in  your  present 
course,  I  must  take  very  unpleasant  means 
to  ascertain  whether  you  have  or  have 
not." 
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"  What  means  may  those  be?"  asked 
the  man,  drily. 

"  The  sending  for  a  constable,"  answered 
Mr.  Winkworth,  "  and  giving  you  in 
charge  for  assault  and  false  imprisonment." 

"  You  will  think  twice  before  you  do 
that,  I  fancy." 

«  No,  I  shall  not,"  answered  Mr.  Wink- 
worth,  "  I  never  think  twice  of  anything. 
But  you  may  save  me  some  trouble,  and 
yourself  some  annoyance,  by  answering  a 
few  very  simple  questions,  which  I  have 
every  right  to  demand." 

"  Well,  I  have  no  objection  to  answer 
any  reasonable  question,"  said  the  master, 
who  did  not  like  the  notion  of  being  given 
in  charge,  though  he  had  affected  to  treat 
it  lightly. 

"  First,  then,"  said  Mr.  Winkworth, 
"  has  the  lady  been  seen  by  any  physician?" 

"  Not  yet,"  replied  the  master  of  the 
house,  u  but  one  will  visit  her  in  an  hour 
or  two." 
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"  Then  by  whose  authority  do  you  de- 
tain her  in  the  meanwhile?"  demanded  the 
old  gentleman. 

After  an  instant's  hesitation,  the  reply 
was, 

"  By  that  of  Mr.  Scriven,  a  connection 
of  the  lady." 

A  grim  smile  came  upon  Mr.  Wink- 
worth's  yellow  face. 

"  I  am  quite  as  near  a  connection  of  the 
lady  as  Mr.  Scriven,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  and  I 
now  demand  to  see  her,  without  further  delay. 
If  you  accede,  I  shall  take  no  farther  steps 
of  any  kind,  till  she  has  been  visited  by 
the  medical  man  of  whom  you  speak  and 
he  has  given  a  certificate  as  to  her  state. 
If  you  refuse,  I  must  take  those  measures  at 
which  I  hinted." 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  replied  the  master, 
who  had  by  this  time  made  up  his  mind, 
"  if  you  promise  me  that,  I  will  certainly 
admit  you." 

Mr.    Winkworth,     who  understood    the 
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whole  process  which  had  been  going  on  in 
the  man's  mind,  right  well,  merely  nodded 
his  head  with  a  dry  smile ;  and  saying  to 
the  boy,  "  Come  along  Jim,"  he  followed 
the  master  into  the  interior  of  the  building. 
It  was  not  a  very  large  establishment,  nor 
had  it  many  patients  in  it,  but  the  whole 
more  or  less  bore  an  aspect  of  neatness  and 
cleanliness,  although  the  part  which  they 
first  passed  through,  was  very  much  supe- 
rior in  furniture  and  decoration,  to  that  at 
which  they  afterwards  arrived.  It  was  in 
the  poorer  part  of  the  house,  where  patients 
paying  very  small  sums,  were  confined,  that 
they  found  poor  Miss  Hayley.  She  had  a 
room  to  herself;  but  the  master,  while  un- 
locking the  door,  thought  fit  to  explain  that 
they  had  not  yet  had  time  to  put  her  in  a 
ward. 

Mr.  Wink  worth  entered  the  room  first; 
and  the  poor  woman,  who  was  seated  near 
the  window,  turned  a  timid  glance  upon 
him,  but  immediately  withdrew  her  eyes, 
appearing  not  to  recognize  him.     The  old 
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gentleman,  however,  advanced  kindly  to- 
wards her,  saying, 

"Don't  you  remember  me  ?  Here  is  your 
young  friend,  Jim,  come  to  see  you." 

Miss  Hayley  turned  suddenly  round  at 
the  name,  and  the  moment  she  beheld  the 
boy,  started  up,  ran  towards  him,  and  cast 
her  arms  round  his  neck.  The  large  tears 
fell  from  her  eyes  too,  and  they  seemed  to 
relieve  her  brain ;  for  the  wild,  scared  look 
with  which  she  had  at  first  regarded  Mr. 
Winkworth  passed  away. 

"  Oh,  Jim,"  she  said,  "  I  thought  they 
would  never  let  me  see  you  again — but 
come  here,  my  dear,  come  here ;  I  want  to 
speak  with  you;  and  drawing  the  boy  into 
the  farther  corner  of  the  room,  she  whis- 
pered to  him  eagerly  for  several  minutes. 

"  He  has  got  them  all,"  said  the  boy,  at 
length,  pointing  to  Mr.  Winkworth,  "  he 
has  sealed  up  the  papers  without  reading 
them." 

"  What  would  you  wish  done  with  them  ?" 
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asked    Mr.    Winkworth,    "anything    you 
direct,  I  will  see  performed." 

Poor  Miss  Hayley,  however,  made  no 
reply,  giving  him  a  doubtful  glance,  and 
again  whispering  eagerly  to  the  boy. 

"  Shall  I  tell  him  so?"  asked  Jim,  after 
having  listened  attentively  for  a  minute 
or  two. 

"  If  you  can  trust  him,"  replied  Miss 
Hayley,  gazing  at  Mr.  Winkworth  with  her 
large  black  eyes ;  "  but  not  here,  not  here. 
Quite  quietly,  where  nobody  can  hear ;  and 
see  that  there's  nobody  listening  at  the  door ; 
for  he's  a  very  cunning  man,  that  Mr. 
Scriven,  and  a  hard,  cruel  man,  too." 

"  You  see,  Sir,  she's  quite  mad,"  said  the 
master  of  the  house,  addressing  Mr.  Wink- 
worth, in  a  low  tone.  "  You  can  have  no 
doubt  of  that,  I  suppose." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  her  reason  is  im- 
paired," replied  the  old  gentleman;  "but 
at  the  same  time,  my  good  Sir,  I  have  many 
doubts  as  to  whether  her  state  of  mind  jus 
tines,  or  requires  her  detention  in  a  place 
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of  this  kind,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  it 
affords  no  excuse  for  excluding  her  friends 
from  seeing  her." 

"  That  must  be  according  to  the  doctor's 
orders,"  replied  the  other,  "  I  have  no  wish 
to  prevent  people  from  seeing  her :  only  Mr. 
Scriven  thought  it  might  irritate  her." 

"  Pooh,  pooh,"  answered  Mr.  Winkworth, 
"  Mr.  Scriven  should  know  better ;  and  be- 
sides, he  has  really  no  authority  here.  He 
is  no  relation,  no  connection,  and  has  been 
anything  but  a  friend  to  her  and  hers. 
That  she  is  well  treated  and  comfortably 
lodged,  I  and  other  friends  of  her  family 
will  insist  upon ;  and  I  authorize  you  to  let 
her  have  more  fitting  accommodation  than 
this  room,  making  myself  responsible  for 
any  reasonable  expense  that  such  an  alter- 
ation may  entail.  I  do  not  wish  to  inter- 
fere beyond  a  certain  limit ;  and  as  long  as 
I  find  that  her  freely  admitted  to  her,  and 
that  she  is  well  and  kindly  treated,  I  shall 
be  satisfied;  but  if  any  severe  restrictions 
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are   attempted,  I  shall  immediately  apply 
for  a  commission  to  inquire  into  her  state." 

"  I  have  not  the  honour  even  of  knowing 
your  name/'  rejoined  the  master  of  the 
house,  "  and  of  course  must  be  responsible 
to  those  who  placed  the  lady  here." 

"  If  you  will  come  down  stairs,  and  fur- 
nish me  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Winkworth,  "  you  shall  have  my 
address,  and  the  directions  I  have  to  give 
in  writing,  so  that  there  can  be  no  mistake, 
and  that  you  may  be  insured  against 
loss." 

This  proposal  was  naturally  very  satis- 
factory to  the  master  of  the  house ;  and  the 
boy  Jim,  at  Mr.  Winkworth's  request,  being 
left  with  poor  Miss  Hayley,  the  other  two 
went  down  stairs,  and  were  absent  for 
a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
When  they  returned,  it  was  somewhat 
difficult  to  induce  the  poor  old  lady  to  part 
with  the  boy.  She  held  his  hand  in  hers, 
and  asked  him  to  stay  with  her,  so  pite- 
ously,  that  Mr.   Winkworth's   kind   heart 

VOL.    II.  L 
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was  grieved  to  take  him  away.  He  pro- 
mised to  send  her  some  books,  however, 
and  she  petitioned  earnestly  for  paper, 
drawing,  and  writing  materials.  The  master 
of  the  house,  too,  promised  to  let  her  play 
for  an  hour  every  day  upon  the  organ, 
adding, 

"  You  used  to  be  very  fond  of  music 
when  you  were  here  before." 

u  What,  then,  this  is  the  house  in  which 
she  was  confined  at  first,"  said  Mr.  Wink- 
worth. 

"  To  be  sure,  sir,"  answered  the  man. 
u  She  got  out  in  the  cunningest  way  pos- 
sible ;  and  she  will  need  a  deal  of  watching, 
I  can  tell  you,  to  prevent  her  doing  so 
again. — Come,  ma'am,  you  must  let  the  boy 
go ;"  and  drawing  Jim  away  from  her,  he 
saw  him  and  Mr.  Winkworth  out  of  the 
room,  and  then  locked  the  door. 

"  Come  into  the  carriage  with  me,  my 
lad,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  as  the  boy 
was  going  to  take  his  seat  behind  again; 
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and  during  the  whole  way  back  to  his 
hotel,  Mr.  Winkworth  continued  in  very- 
earnest  conversation  with  his  young  com- 
panion, which  left  him  grave  and  thought- 
ful for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 


Hexry  Hayley  sat  beside  Maria  Monkton, 
alone.  Lady  Ann  Mellent  and  Charles 
Mars  ton  had  left  them  together,  as  soon  as 
they  found  that  Lady  Fleetwood  was  out; 
for  their  own  hearts  told  them,  how  pleasant 
are  the  few  uninterrupted  moments  of 
happy  commune,  which  love  can  snatch 
from  the  giddy  and  importunate  world. 
Charles  Mars  ton  had  promised  to  return 
for  Henry  in  an  hour ;  and  the  young  soldier 
was  eager  to  take  advantage  of  precious 
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opportunity,  to  say  a  part,  at  least,  of  all 
that  remained  to  be  said  between  him  and 
her  he  loved.  Maria,  however,  was  sad,  or, 
at  least,  very,  very  grave.  The  agitation 
of  being  thus  left  alone  with  him,  perhaps, 
might  have  some  share  in  that  seriousness ; 
for  woman's  love  only  grows  bold  by  de- 
grees. Perhaps  the  uncertainty  of  his 
fate  and  future  prospects  might  have  some 
share ;  for  how  full  of  emotions  is  the  anxiety 
with  which  we  watch  the  current  of  events 
affecting  a  beloved  object — events  over 
which  we  have  no  controul  or  power — espe- 
cially when  from  ignorance  or  inexperience 
we  cannot  calculate  the  amount  of  dangers 
that  menace  and  difficulties  that  beset. 

However,  Maria  was  very  grave,  as  I 
have  said,  and  Henry  remarking  it,  hasten- 
ed to  make  an  effort  to  remove  what  he 
imagined  might  be  the  cause  of  the  sadness 
he  beheld. 

"  How  I  have  longed  for  this  moment, 
dear  Maria,"  he  said,  "  and  yet,  now  it  is 
come,  I  fear  it  will  last  so  short  a  time  that 
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I  shall  not  have  space  to  say  all  I  have  to 
say.  Indeed,  dear  girl,  it  becomes  more 
and  more  necessary,  every  moment,  that  we 
should  have  some  means  of  communicating 
with  each  other  unrestrained  by  the  pre- 
sence of  others.  How  may  this  be,  Maria? 
for  I  foresee  that,  from  time  to  time,  it  may 
be  absolutely  needful  for  me  to  have,  at 
least,  a  few  minutes  to  explain  to  you 
things  that  may  appear  strange  in  my  con- 
duct— to  show  you  that  there  is  no  cause 
for  fear,  even,  when  things  seem  going 
wrong — to  communicate  to  you,  in  short, 
the  hopes  and  expectations  that  are  in  my 
own  bosom,  whenever  they  assume  a  tan- 
gible form." 

"You  must  tell  me  the  fears  and  the 
dangers  too,  Henry,"  said  Maria,  "  you 
cannot  tell  what  I  suffered  during  the  whole 
of  dinner  time,  while  such  sharp  questions 
and  answers  were  passing  between  you  and 
my  uncle.  His  suspicions  are  evidently 
aroused.  As  to  how  I  can  see  you,  except 
at  such  moments  as  these,  I  do  not  know 
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what  to  reply.  If  it  be  needful,  indeed,  I 
can  drive  down  into  the  country  for  a  day, 
at  any  time,  and  see  you  there;  hut  as  we 
are  all  going  soon  to  Lady  Ann  Mellent's  it 
seems,  there  will  be  plenty  of  opportunity." 

There  was  a  slight  peculiarity  in  her  way 
of  pronouncing  Lady  Ann  Mellent's  name, 
an  emphatic  dwelling  upon  the  words, 
which  did  not  escape  Henry's  ear,  and  he- 
gazed  at  Maria,  for  a  moment,  with  a  look 
almost  as  grave  as  her  own,  then,  laying 
his  hand  lightly  upon  hers,  he  said, 

"  Do  you  not  think  Lady  Ann's  manner 
strange  towards  me,  Maria?  Do  you  not 
think  mine  strange  towards  her  ?" 

The  colour  came  warmly  into  Maria's 
cheek. 

"  No,  Henry,"  she  said,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  "  I  might  think  both  strange,  were 
any  other  person  concerned  than  dear  Ann 
Mellent,  but  I  know  her  so  well.  I  know 
that  she  is  so  good,  so  kind,  so  true,  so  sin- 
cere, and  yet,  in  habit  of  thought  and 
general  course  of  action,  so  unlike   other 
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people,  that,  what  would  be  strange  with 
others  is  not  strange  with  her;  and  I  feel 
sure,  Henry,  that  there  is  some  strong  and 
good  motive,  both  with  you  and  her  for  all 
you  do." 

Still  Henry  gazed  at  her  gravely  and 
thoughtfully. 

"  There'  is  something  more,  Maria, "  he 
said.  "  Stay,  dear  girl — let  me  place  the 
case  before  you,  as  strongly  as  it  can  be 
placed,  to  show  you  that  I  see  the  very 
most  unfavourable  light  in  which  it  can  be 
viewed.  I  return  to  you  after  many  years 
of  sad  and  painful  exile,  with  a  reputation 
tarnished  and  doubtful,  with  a  story 
vouched  by  my  own  word  alone.  You  re- 
ceive me,  as  if  not  a  day  had  passed,  as  if 
not  a  breath  had  sullied  my  name.  You 
believe  my  exculpation.  You  listen  to  my 
love.  You  give  me  confidence,  comfort, 
hope:  and  yet,  while  telling  you  that  I 
love  you — you  alone — you,  with  my  whole 
heart  and  soul — I  am  more  frequently  with 
another,  passing  long  hours  with  her,  con- 
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ferring,  consulting  with  her,  although  she  is 
one,  whom  good,  kind,  and  amiable  as  she 
is,  I  profess  to  regard  in  a  very  different, 
less  warm,  less  tender  manner  than  I  regard 
yourself.  Acknowledge  that  it  has  struck 
you  as  very  strange,  Maria — that  it  has 
pained  you — that  it  has  almost  made  you 
doubt  me." 

"  jSTo,  no,  indeed,  Henry/' she  said,  "it  has 
not  done  so.  You  could  have  no  motive,  no 
object  in  deceiving  me,  even  if  I  could  be- 
lieve you  capable  of  doing  so." 

Henry  smiled  faintly. 

"  I  might  tell  you,"  he  said,  "  that  there 
are  many  causes  for  such  conduct;  that 
Lady  Ann,  from  her  father's  old  intimacy 
with  mine,  possesses  information  most 
valuable  to  me,  upon  the  only  points,  where 
difficulties  stand  in  my  way,  or  dangers 
menace  me :  that  I  have  always  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  her  alone,  of  consulting 
with  her,  and  making  arrangements  to  secure 
the  future.  All  this  is  true;  and  I  might  add 

that  thoughyou  may  think  this  close  communi- 
L  5 
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cation  dangerous  with  one,  young,  gay? 
beautiful  as  she  is,  yet  there  is  no  risk  for 
a  heart  given  'entirely  to  you,  which  has 
never  loved  another,  and  never  will.  But 
I  will  put  it  upon  a  to  tally  different  ground 
— I  will  only  say,  Trust  me,  dear  Maria — 
fully — entirely,  as  you  did  when  there  was 
every  cause  to  doubt  and  to  suspect  me. — 
Believe  that  I  am  incapable  of  any  base- 
ness, especially  to  one  whose  generous  kind- 
ness and  undoubting  confidence  has  been 
the  brightest  reward  of  that  rectitude  of 
which  I  am  conscious,  and  the  sweetest 
compensation  for  all  that  I  have  suffered 
and  deserved.  Trust  me,  and  do  not  doubt 
me,  and  in  a  very,  very  few  days,  all  shall 
be  explained." 

"  Indeed,  Henry,  I  have  never  doubted 
you,"  replied  Maria,  earnestly, "  never,  upon 
my  word.  I  have  been  a  little  anxious,  a  little 
sad,  and  my  feelings  have  been  so  mixed 
that  they  would  be  difficult  to  explain. 
The  evident  suspicions  of  my  uncle  alarms 
me — my  aunt  Fleetwood,  too,  recognises 
you,   I  am  sure.     You  can  easily  imagine 
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that  not  fully  knowing  what  is  taking  place, 
what  means  you  have  of  proving  your  in- 
nocence, what  your  intentions  are,  what 
your  course  is  to  be,  I  have  felt  agitated — 
frightened — and  besides — " 

She  paused,    and  did  not  conclude  the 
sentence. 

"  There  is  something  more,"  said  Henry ; 
"  say,  what  besides,  Maria?" 

Maria  laughed,  but  not  gaily,  and  shook 
the  bright  curls  back  from  her  face,   with 
some  degree  of  agitation,   "  I  was  going  to 
say,"  she  replied,    "that  besides    all  this, 
the  way    you  replied  several  times  to  my 
uncle,  last  night,  troubled  and  alarmed  me 
a  good  deal.     There  was  a  mocking  sort  of 
sarcasm,  which  I  thought  likely  to  irritate 
him,    rather  than    otherwise — to   provoke 
him  to  pursue  his  inquiries  farther.    It  was 
unlike  yourself,  too,  Henry.     You  were  al- 
ways frank,  earnest,  calm.     Even  in  your 
very  gaiety,  there  was   a  clear,  open  can- 
dour, peculiar  to  yourself.  Last  night  there 
might  be  playfulness,  yet  there  was  a  de- 
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gree  of  sneering  superciliousness,  too — a 
touch  of  scorn  for  the  opinion  of  others,  a 
little  like  Lady*  Ann's  own  manner  to  those 
whom  she  despises,  which  struck  me  very 
much.  I  love  Henry  Hayley's  natural 
manner  better." 

Henry  laughed  gaily,  and  pressed  his  lips 
upon  her  hand.  "  It  shall  all  come  back 
again,  dearest  Maria,"  he  replied,  "in  a 
very,  very  short  time;  but  in  the  mean- 
while, you  must  not  let  that  manner  pain 
you  any  more,  even  though  you  should  see 
it  carried  still  farther.  You  have  said,  you 
do  not  know  what  my  intentions  are,  what 
my  course  is  to  be.  Now,  dearest  ■  Maria, 
listen ;  and  do  not  be  angry  with  me,  even 
if  you  think  that  my  course  is  a  rash  and  im- 
prudent one.  My  intentions  are  very  strange. 
Whenever  I  meet  your  uncle,  I  propose  to 
treat  him  exactly  as  I  did  last  night,  to  irri- 
tate him,  if  you  will,  to  goad  him  on  in  short 
upon  the  course  in  which  his  suspicions 
would  lead  him — to  drive  him  to  take  the 
initiative,  in  proving  who  I  am,    and  to 
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throw  no  obstacles  in  his  way,  except  such 
as  may  stimulate  him  to  proceed  the  more 
fiercely.  In  this  course,  I  even  intend  to 
make  you  art  and  part,  with  a  sort  of  bold 
and  almost  impudent  recklessness,  which, 
believe  me,  I  should  never  dream  of,  were 
the  circumstances  different— I  know  not 
whether  Maria  will  forgive  me,  nor  how  she 
may  herself  be  disposed  to  act;  but  wThere- 
ever  I  meet  her,  especially  where  Mr.  Scriven 
is  present,  my  feelings  towards  her  will  ap- 
pear undisguised — I  will  seek  her  as  an  ob- 
ject of  deep  and  ardent  attachment;  and 
though,  of  course,  my  conduct  shall  be  re- 
gulated by  the  ordinary  proprieties  of  life, 
so  as  not  to  pain  her  feelings  by  calling  the 
gaze  of  the  multitude  upon  us,  yet,  no  one 
shall  see  me  near  her,  and  doubt  that  she 
is  dearer  to  me  than  any  other  being  upon 
earth.  How  will  Maria  act  with  so  strange 
a  man?" 

Maria  smiled  gladly ;  for,  though  there 
was  much  that  she  did  not  comprehend,  many 
motives  that  she  did  not  see,  objects  that  were 
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hidden,  yet  through  the  mist,  there  gleamed 
things  pleasant  to  her  eyes — -hopes,  assur- 
ances, affections  that  seemed  bright  and 
happy.  He  could  not  so  act,  he  could  not 
so  speak,  without  deep  love,  without  strong 
expectation. 

"  She  will  act  as  you  would  wish  her, 
Henry,"  she  replied,  "  a  promise  once 
given,  with  me,  is  binding  for  ever,  nor 
will  I  shrink  from  avowing  it — no,  nor  at- 
tempt to  conceal  it.  But  I  will  not  endeavour 
Henry,  either  to  say  or  to  determine  how  I 
will  act.  I  will  let  my  conduct  towards 
you  take  its  natural  course.  The  feelings 
in  my  heart,  the  confidence,  the  trust,  will 
insure  that  it  shall  be  such  as  will  not  be 
disagreeable  to  you,  and  I  am  sure  that 
whatever  you  may  think  it  right  to,  do,  will 
be  so  guided,  as  not  to  render  it  painful 
to  me." 

"  Except  in  regard  to  your  uncle,  dear 
Maria,"  he  replied.  "  Perhaps  in  his  case 
it  may  be  so;  but  it  will  spare  much  here- 
after; and  of  this,  be  assured,  that  no  con- 
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sideration  whatever,  would  induce  me  to 
blazon  forth  my  attachment  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  did  I  not  feel  fully  assured, 
that  when  all  is  made  clear,  and  every 
cloud  blown  away,  I  shall  stand  forth,  not 
unworthy  of  the  affection  of  such  a  heart 
as  yours  — not  unqualified,  even  in  point  of 
wealth  and  the  world's  esteem,  to  seek  your 
hand." 

"  As  to  wealth,"  said  Maria,  smiling, 
"  that  need  be  no  consideration,  Henry. 
I  have  enough,  and  more  than  enough  for 
both;  and  I  suppose,  of  course,  that  when 
you  resume  your  own  real  name  and 
station,  you  will  resign  the  fortune  which 
you  hold  as  Frank  Middle  ton." 

"I  do  not  know,"  answered  Henry. 
"  That  fortune  was  not  obtained  by  any 
deceit.  He  who  left  it  to  me,  knew  right 
well,  that  I  was  not  Frank  Middleton;  and 
I  can  prov e  that  such  was  the  case.  However, 
that  will  be  a  matter  for  after  considera- 
tion, though,  were  I  to  do  as  you  say,  Mr. 
Scriven  would  undoubtedly  exclaim  loudly 
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against  your  marrying  a  beggar,  though 
he  might  not  be  able  to  prove  that  you  were 
marrying  a  felon.  But  what  say  you, 
Maria!"  he  continued  gaily,  "  might  we 
not  pursue  another  course.  Might  you  not 
give  this  dear  little  hand  to  Colonel  Mid- 
dleton,  great  nephew  of  a  grandee  of 
Spain — might  you  not  go  with  him  to  that 
bright,  sunshiny  land,  and  spend  the  rest 
of  life  amidst  groves  of  oranges  and 
myrtles,  by  the  side  of  clear  streams,  with 
the  cork-tree  spreading  out  its  broad,  rugged 
branches  over  head,  and  the  wild  blue 
mountains  falling  into  every  fanciful  form 
against  the  distant  sky.  There,  amidst  the 
marble  palaces  of  races  long  passed  away, 
with  minaret  and  dome,  and  fretted  arch, 
and  fountains  sparkling  in  the  sun,  the 
breeze  loaded  with  fragrance,  and  the  night 
sky  gemmed  wiih  lustrous  stars,  life  might 
fly  away  like  a  summer  dream,  and  all  the 
dark  realities  in  the  fate  of  Henry  Hayley 
be  forgotten." 
"  You  are  mocking  me,  even  now,  Henry," 
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said  Maria,  shaking  her  head.  "  Do  not 
put  such  a  question  to  me  again,  unless 
you  put  it  seriously;  and  if  ever  you 
should  do  so,  I  will  take  two  minutes  to 
consider,  and  then  give  you  an  answer — 
but  hark,  there  is  my  aunt  Fleetwood,  I 
know  her  servant's  knock." 

"  "Well,  then,  remember,  dear  Maria," 
said  Henry,  "  that  to  her  as  well  as  to 
others,  I  may  behave  strangely.  Nor  be 
you  surprised  at  anything  you  may  see, 
nor  think  that  I  am  changed  except  in  mere 
appearances.  All  will  be  fully  explained 
in  time,  and  in  the  meanwhile — trust 
me." 

"  I  will,  I  will,"  answered  Maria,  with 
a  smile,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment 
Lady  Fleetwood  entered  the  room.  She 
seemed  somewhat  disconcerted  at  finding 
Colonel  Middleton  there;  and  she  would 
fain  have  been  a  little  cool  and  distant  in 
her  manner;  but  it  was  a  very  difficult 
thing  for  her  kind-hearted  ladyship  to  feel 
or  appear  cold  to  anybody.     In  the  case  of 
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Henry,  too,  it  would  have  been  less  easy 
than  in  any  other;  for  in  spite  of  all  she 
could  do,  there  was  a  natural  warming  of 
the  heart  towards  him  whom  she  had  loved 
and  caressed  as  a  boy,  which  she  could  not 
overcome.  His  manner,  too,  was  very  en- 
gaging ;  and  he  spoke  to  her  so  like  an  old 
friend,  with  so  much  of  the  easy  confidence 
of  long  tried  affection,  that  she  could  not 
either  persuade  herself,  he  was  other  than 
Henry  Hayley,  or  make  herself  angry  lest 
his  evident  love  for  Maria  should  spoil  her 
favourite  scheme  of  uniting  her  niece  and 
nephew. 

To  do  Henry  merely  justice,  he  did  not 
in  the  least  attempt  to  conceal  from  Lady 
Fleetwood  his  affection  for  Maria;  but  on 
the  contrary,  to  use  the  ordinary  term, 
made  love  to  her  more  openly  and  desperately 
when  her  aunt  alone  was  present  to  watch 
them,  than  he  would  have  done  in  the  pre- 
sence of  any  other  human  being. 

Poor  Lady  Fleetwood  witnessed  it  all 
with  sad  dismay.     She  had  fortified  herself 
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strongly  in  her  little  plan  for  Charles  and 
Maria,  and  the  great  indifference  which 
her  niece  had  shown  for  all  other  men,  the 
rejection  of  two  or  three  very  eligible  pro- 
posals, and  the  light  and  laughing  way  in 
which  she  usually  treated  the  subject  of 
marriage,  when  her  aunt,  in  simplicity  of 
heart,  forced  it  upon  her,  had  all  tended  to 
strengthen  her  belief  in  the  security  of  her 
position.  Now,  however,  she  saw  so  ter- 
rible an  attack  made  upon  it,  that  she 
began  to  entertain  the  notion  that  she 
could  not  maintain  it ;  and  Maria,  although 
she  was  not  one  to  flirt,  even  with  a  lover, 
suffered,  every  now  and  then,  a  word,  a 
look,  a  smile  to  escape  her,  which  made 
poor  Lady  Fleetwood  tremble  for  the  fate 
of  all  her  little  arrangements. 

Shortly  after  her  return,  some  visitors 
came  in ;  and  they  were  succeeded  by  others ; 
but  still,  Colonel  Middleton  did  not  give 
up  his  post,  and  remained  there,  with  his 
manner   a   little  subdued  towards  Maria, 
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indeed,  but  still,  without  any  attempt  to 
disguise  his  attentions. 

If  there  was  any  change  in  Maria's 
manner  towards  him,  it  became  rather 
warmer  than  colder,  in  the  presence  of  her 
visitors.  She  did  not  attempt  to  conceal 
her  preference;  and  poor  Lady  Fleetwood 
was  more  uneasy  than  ever.  When  she 
found,  moreover,  that  Henry  was  to  be  one 
of  the  guests  at  Lady  Ann  Mellent's,  she 
was  actually  roused  to  an  attempt  to  carry 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  territory,  though, 
poor  thing,  Heaven  knows,  she  was  any- 
thing but  fitted  for  an  enterprising  gene- 
ral. 

"  Oh,  then  you  are  going  down  to  Lady 
Ann's,  Colonel  Middleton,"  she  said,  with  a 
meaning  smile ;  "  you  seem  very  intimate 
there.  Have  you  been  long  acquainted 
with  her?" 

"  I  saw  Lady  Ann  at  a  ball  in 
Rome,  more  than  a  year  ago,"  replied 
Henry;    "  and  she  is,  as  ycu  remark,  ex- 
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ceedingly  kind  to  me — of  which,  her  invi- 
tation, on  this  occasion,  is  a  proof — for,  as 
soon  as  she  had  secured  you  and  Miss 
Monkton,  Lady  Fleetwood,  she  sent  to 
tell  me  so,  and  to  invite  me — knowing  how 
delighted  I  should  be  to  meet  you  there, 
and  how  desolate  London  would  seem  to 
me,  during  the  absence  of  yourself  and  your 
fair  niece." 

The  slightest  possible  smile  curled  his 
handsome  lip,  as  he  spoke,  and  Maria  could 
not  refrain  from  looking  a  little  amused, 
also.  Lady  Fleetwood  felt  that  she  had 
better  let  him  alone ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
after,  to  her  great  relief,  Charles  Marston 
was  announced. 

He  had  not  entered  the  room,  however, 
when  a  fluttering  apprehension  seized  upon 
Lady  Fleetwood,  lest  her  nephew  should 
perceive  that  he  had  a  rival  in  the  young 
officer,  and  some  quarrel  should  be  the  re- 
sult. She  therefore  determined,  with  her 
usual  kindness,  to  try  and  explain  to  Charles 
that  Colonel  Middleton  was  only  there  acci- 
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dentally,  and  soften  matters  as  much  as 
possible.  But  Charles  was  in  the  most 
provoking  humour  in  the  world,  and  seemed 
resolved  to  demolish  all  his  aunt's  hopes 
and  expectations,  completely. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  aunt,"  he  said,  nearly 
aloud,  "  I  left  him  here  an  hour  ago,  or 
more — promising  to  call  for  him  again." 

Lady  Fleetwood  looked  aghast,  and  mur- 
mured, 

"  On  purpose?" 

"  Oh,  dear  yes,"  answered  Charles,  laugh- 
ing. "  Listen,  and  I'll  tell  you  a  secret  in 
your  ear,  dear  lady,"  he  continued,  in  a 
whisper ;  "  see  if  I  am  not  the  kindest  and 
most  considerate  man  in  the  world.  I 
found  that  you  were  out,  and  that  Maria 
was  here  alone,  so  I  went  away,  and  left 
Middleton  with  her,  thinking  they  might 
have  something  so  say  to  each  other.  So 
now,  that's  a  hint  for  you,  dearest  aunt — 
and  I'm  quite  sure  that  a  kind,  good- 
natured  creature  like  yourself  will  take 
every  little  quiet   opportunity   of  letting 
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them  have  a  few  minutes  conversation, 
alone,  from  time  to  time." 

Poor  Lady  Fleetwood  was  struck  dumb ; 
and  sinking  down  into  a  seat,  she  began  to 
play  with  the  stopper  of  a  large  scent-bottle 
which  stood  upon  the  table. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Maria  and  Henry 
were  conversing  with  some  people,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room ;  and  Charles  and  his 
friend  soon  after  took  their  departure,  while 
poor  Lady  Fleetwood  said  to  herself, 

"  Well,  I  suppose  there  is  no  use  of  try- 
ing to  mend  the  matter  now ;  but  I  must 
certainly  talk  to  my  brother  about  it,  and 
hear  what  he  thinks.  I  could  never  have 
believed  that  Maria  would  throw  herself 
away  upon  a  man  whom  she  has  only 
known  a  few  days — and  half  a  Spaniard, 
too!" 
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CHAPTER    X. 


When  I  was  a  boy  at  school,  1  used,  like 
other  boys,  to  employ  very  unprofitably 
some  of  my  leisure  hours,  in  keeping  silk- 
worms. In  a  neighbouring  garden,  there 
was  a  large  mulberry  tree,  and  for  a 
certain  sum — I  forget  what — I,  as  well  as 
other  boys,  was  permitted  to  go  in  and  gather 
as  many  leaves  as  I  thought  necessary  as 
food  for  the  emblem  of  the  English  literary 
man:  I  mean  the  silk-worm,  who  spins 
golden  threads  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and 
whose  tomb  is  valued,  after  he  himself  is 
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gone.  But  it  is  not  with  the  silk-worm  I 
have  to  do  now.  The  leaves  which  I 
gathered  as  a  boy,  are  my  illustration.  I 
remember,  very  well,  that  I  used  to  place 
them  one  upon  the  other  in  a  pile,  and  try 
to  gather  them  as  nearly  of  the  same  size 
and  shape,  as  I  could ;  but  do  what  I  would 
I  was  never  able  to  find  two  that  were 
exactly  alike.  A  point  would  stick  out 
here,  and  a  point  would  stick  out  there. 
Some  would  be  a  little  longer,  some  would  be 
a  little  shorter,  and  I  used  to  marvel  even,  in 
those  young  days,  that,  in  such  a  simple  thing 
as  a  leaf,  there  should  be  such  infinite  variety. 

I  have  marvelled  more  at  human  nature 
since,  where  with  all  the  training  and  forc- 
ing and  moulding  of  society,  with  similar 
education,  similar  habits,  similar  laws,  I 
might  almost  say  similar  accidents,  we 
never  find  two  characters  exactly  alike,  any 
more  than  two  leaves  perfectly  the  same  on 
a  tree. 

Were  this  a  contemplative  age,  I  would 
venture  to  meditate  upon  the  subject  much 

VOL.    II.  M 
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farther,  for  it  is  a  fine  one  and  a  strange  one. 
But  this  is  not  a  contemplative  age.  It 
is  an  age  of  action,  where  no  thought  is 
worth  a  farthing,  that  does  not  apply  to 
the  mere  business  of  the  day.  I  do  not 
mean  to  abuse  it.  It  is  quite  as  good  as 
any  other  age  that  ever  was — or  perhaps 
ever  will  be.  But  still  this  is  its  character. 
It  has  lost  something,  if  it  has  gained 
something.  Let  those  strike  the  balance 
who  keep  such  accounts  accurately.  I  am 
of  the  age :  so  I  must  onward ;  and  I  only 
put  down  these  meditations,  because  there 
are  some  men  of  a  contemplative  turn, 
such  as  I  once  was  myself,  and  because, 
even  men  of  the  most  earnest  activity  have 
their  contemplative  moments,  when  that 
which  is  suggestive,  interests  more  than 
that  which  is  objective    . 

It  is  difficult  to  find  words  to  express 
the  infinite;  and  although  it  may  seem  a 
pleonasmatic  expression,  I  must  say  that 
all  the  varieties  of  human  character  have 
infinite  varieties  within  themselves.     How- 
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ever,  the  easily  impressible  character — that 
which  suffers  opinions,  feelings,  thoughts, 
purposes,  actions,  to  be  continually  altered 
by  the  changing  circumstances  around — 
the  chameleon  character,  if  I  may  so  call 
it — is  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  to  itself 
and  to  those  it  affects,  of  any  that  I  know. 
It  goes  beyond  the  chameleon,  indeed.  The 
reptile  only  reflects  the  colours  of  objects 
near,  retaining  its  own  form  and  nature. 
The  impressible  character,  on  the  contrary, 
is  changed  in  every  line,  as  well  as  in  every 
hue,  by  that  with  which  it  comes  in  con- 
tact. Certain  attributes  it  certainly  does 
retain.  The  substance  is  the  same,  but 
the  colour  and  the  form  is  always  varying. 
In  the  substance,  lies  the  permanence  and 
the  identity.  All  else  is  moulded  and 
painted  by  circumstance. 

Now  substantially,  there  never  was  a 
kinder  or  a  better  heart  in  the  world  than 
that  of  Lady  Fleetwood.  She  was  always 
and  ever  anxious  for  the  happiness  of  those 
around  her.  She  was  too  anxious,  in  fact; 
M  2 
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for  never  thinking  they  could  secure  it  for 
themselves,  she  was  always  seeking  to  do  it 
for  them — in  her  own  way.     In  this,  too, 
she  differed  from  many  other  persons,  that 
the  foundation  of  her  ill-directed  activity 
was   not  exactly  vanity.     It  was  not   so 
much     that     she     thought,      she     knew 
better  than  they  did,  what  would  contri- 
bute to  their  happiness,   as  that  she  was 
always  making  mistakes  as  to  what  their 
real  wishes  were.      As  soon    as    she  was 
thoroughly  convinced,  and  completely  com- 
prehended— which  seldom  happened — what 
her    friends  truly  desired,  no  one    would 
labour  more  zealously  to  accomplish  it  than 
she  would — but  always  in  a  wrong  direc- 
tion, be  it  remarked.     Thus  it  was  nearly 
as  dangerous  to  let  her  know  one's  wishes 
as  to  conceal  them. 

This  may  seem  a  somewhat  singular 
character,  but  yet,  I  believe,  few,  who  have 
lived  long,  have  not  met  with  some  speci- 
mens, modified  by  circumstances  probably, 
and  indeed,  there  is  a  spice  of  this  same 
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disposition  in  more  people  than  we  know — 
there  may  be  in  ourselves.  If  you  wish  to 
prove  the  fact,  give  a  commission  to  a 
friend.  He  would  do  anything  to  serve 
you,  but  he  never  executes  the  commission 
as  he  received  it. 

When  Henry  Hayley  left  her  drawing- 
room  with  Charles  Marston,  Lady  Fleet- 
wood, who  had  fully  made  up  her  mind  that 
her  niece  Maria  ought  to  marry  her  nephew 
Charles,  and  that  she  would  have  married 
him,  too,  if  he  had  asked  her — which  by 
the  bye,  wasn't  the  case — was  very  much 
disappointed  to  see  a  very  towering  impedi- 
ment rising  up  in  the  way  of  such  a  con- 
summation ;  and  she  resolutely  and  at  once 
determined  to  go,  that  very  day,  and  consult 
with  her  brother,  Mr.  Scriven,  in  the  despe- 
rate hope  of  still  bringing  it  about. 

She  remained  firm  in  her  purpose,  till 
the  visitors,  who  were  in  the  room,  took 
their  leave  also;  but  then,  unfortunately,  a 
conversation  took  place  between  her   and 
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Maria,  which  changed  all  her  views  and 
purposes. 

Take  note,  reader,  that  each  word  is 
considered,  even  that  word,  unfortu- 
nately. 

When  the  visitors  were  gone,  Lady  Fleet- 
wood thought  she  might  as  well  say  some- 
thing to  Maria,  about  Colonel  Middleton. 
She  should,  at  least,  learn  what  her  views 
and  intentions  were,  she  thought,  and  very 
likely,  her  own  advice  and  remonstrances 
might  still  affect  Maria's  decision.  Heaven 
help  the  poor  lady!  she  was  but  little 
aware  that  Maria's  stronger  mind  and  more 
energetic  character  had  guided  her  like  a 
child,  for  many  years — without  ever  seem- 
ing to  do  so,  indeed,  but  gently,  gaily, 
laughingly. 

She  had  some  little  difficulty  in  begin- 
ning, for  there  was  a  sort  of  vague  consci- 
ousness of  weakness  about  her,  which 
occasionally  made  her  timid  in  her  activity, 
However,  she  at  length  said, 
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"  I  did  not  expect  to  find  Colonel  Mid- 
dleton  here,  my  love,  this  morning." 

Maria,  who  knew  every  turn  of  her 
aunt's  mind,  as  well  as  that  of  her  own 
sandal,  saw  what  was  coming ;  and  a  slight 
glow  spread  over  her  face,  deepening  the 
colour  of  her  cheek,  and  tinging  her  fair 
brow  and  temples. 

"  Why  not,  my  dear  aunt  ?"  she  asked — 
knowing  that  it  would  never  do  to  show 
any  timidity. 

"  Why,  if  he  was  here  for  an  hour  before 
I  came  in,  his  visit  must  have  been  a  very 
early<  one,"  replied  Lady  Fleetwood. 

Maria  mused  for  a  single  moment ;  but 
then  determined  upon  her  course,  at 
once. 

"  He  wished  to  see  me,  my  decir  aunt/ 
she  said;  "  and  therefore,  he  came  at  a 
time  when  he  thought  I  should  be  at 
home." 

Lady  Fleetwood  began  to  perceive  that 
the  matter  was  rather  hopeless ;  and  shaking 
her  head,  with  a  deep  sigh,  she  replied, 
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"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  my  love;  I  had 
hoped — — " 

There  she  stopped,  and  looked  so  discon- 
solate, that  Maria,  in  her  own  kind  and 
gentle  manner,  crossed  the  room,  sat  down 
beside  her,  and  laid  her  hand  kindly  upon 
her  aunt's. 

"  You  had  hoped  what,  my  dear  aunt  ?" 
she  said ;  and  then  added,  with  a  gay  smile, 
"  that  I  should  marry  Charles  ?" 

"  Why,  I  certainly  did  hope  it,  Maria," 
answered  her  aunt;  "  and  I  know  that 
your  uncle  wished  it,  also." 

"  Your  wishes,  my  dear  aunt,  would 
always  have  much  weight  with  me,"  replied 
Maria;  "-but  I  am  afraid  my  uncle's,  upon 
such  a  subject  as  this  especially,  would 
have  none.  As  to  Charles  and  myself,  how- 
ever, though  I  am  very  sorry  that  any  wish 
of  yours  should  be  disappointed,  you  will,  I 
am  sure,  admit  that  I  never  gave  you  any 
reason  to  believe,  that  such  a  thing  as  a  mar- 
riage between  him  and  me  could  take  place. 
Indeed,  quite  the  contrary.     Charles  and  I 
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are  utterly  unsuited  to  each  other,  though 
I  have  a  great  regard  for  him,  and  he  the 
same  for  me.  But  even  were  such  not  the 
case,  my  dear  aunt,  no  marriage,  certainly, 
can  or  ought  to  take  place,  where  neither 
party  are  willing — and  Charles,  depend 
upon  it,  would  be  quite  as  unwilling  to 
marry  me,  as  I  should  be  to  marry 
him." 

"  But  that  is  no  reason,  my  dear,  that 
you  should  marry  this  Colonel  Middleton, 
whom  you  have  only  known  a  few  days," 
said  Lady  Fleetwood,  almost  sharply. 

"  Certainly  not,"  answered  Maria,  with 
her  colour  a  little  heightened;  "  nor  did  I 
say  that  I  am  going  to  do  so?  But  yet,  I 
may  see  a  great  number  of  good  reasons  for 
doing  so,  and  no  reason  against  it,  in  any 
impracticable  scheme  which  friends,  how- 
ever kind,  may  have  thought  fit  to  frame 
for  me  and  Charles.  But,  tell  me,  my  dear 
aunt — what  objections  have  you  to  urge 
against  Colonel  Middleton?" 

u  Why,    that   you   have  known  him  so 
M  5 
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short  a  time/'  replied  Lady  Fleetwood, 
causing  a  faint  smile  to  flutter  about 
Maria's  pretty  lips ;  "  and  then,  he  is  half 
a  foreigner.  You  can  know  nothing  of  his 
character,  his  disposition,  his  fortune,  his 
station,  nor,  indeed,  of  anything  about 
him." 

Maria  leaned  her  head  thoughtfully  on 
her  hand,  and  mused  for  a  minute  or  two? 
without  reply. 

Lady  Fleetwood  thought  that  she  had 
made  great  progress — that  her  niece's  reso- 
lution was  shaken,  and  that,  by  a  word  or 
two  more,  she  might  triumph. 

"  Indeed,  Maria,"  she  said,  "  you  must 
think  better  of  this  matter,  and  not  give 
this  young  man  such  encouragement — I 
will  do  everything  I  can  to  dissuade  yen, 
and  I  must  get  your  uncle  to  help  me.  I 
have  no  doubt  the  man  is  some  foreign 
adventurer,  who  thinks  to  raise  himself 
from  adversity,  by  marrying  an  English 
heiress. " 

"  Fie,  fie,  my  dear  aunt,"  cried  Maria, 
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almost  indignantly,  "  this  is  unlike  your- 
self. Is  it  generous,  is  it  kind,  is  it  even 
just,  to  speak  thus  of  a  man,  of  whose 
character  and  situation  you  know  nothing? 
But  now,  my  dear  aunt,  I  will  tell  you,  I 
know  everything  about  him,  his  family,  his 
fortune,  his  character,  his  station.  He  is 
no  needy  adventurer,  but  a  distinguished 
officer,  with  ample  fortune,  and  a  high 
reputation.  The  Conde  de  Fraga  told 
me  so  last  night,  and  if  he  has  met  with 
adversities  in  life,  and  sorrows  bitter  and 
undeserved,  it  shall  be  my  task,  and  a 
sweet  one,  to  console  him  and  make  him 
forget  them." 

Lady  Fleetwood  was  aghast  at  the  result 
of  her  own  efforts ;  for  she  had  never  seen 
Maria  so  much  moved  before ;  and  she  felt 
also,  that  there  was  some  truth  in  the  re- 
proachful words  of  her  niece. 

u  Well,  my  dear  Maria,"  she  said,  in  a 
timid  tone,  "  I  did  not  know  that  you  had 
so  completely  made  up  your  mind,  or  I 
should  not  have  said  what  I  did.     As  to 
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Colonel  Middleton's  character,  of  course, 
as  you  say,  I  can  know  nothing,  I  only 
spoke  from  what  your  uncle  said,  for  he 
seemed  to  think  very  ill  of  him." 

"  I  thought  so,"  replied  Maria,  u  I  was 
quite  sure,  my  dear  aunt,  that  it  is  not  in 
your  nature,  to  injure  or  traduce  any  one 
even  by  a  word.  My  uncle  is  harsh  and  pre- 
judiced; but;  surely  you  will  not  listen  to 
unfounded  suspicions,  the  justice  of  which 
he  cannot  bring  forward  a  proof  to  sup- 
port." 

u  I  know  very  well  your  uncle  does  dis- 
like him  very  much  from  his  likeness  to 
poor  Henry  Hayley,"  said  Lady  Fleet- 
wood. 

"  For  that  very  reason  1  should  love 
him/'  replied  Maria,  warmly;  u  and  now, 
my  dear  aunt,"  she  said,  taking  Lady 
Fleetwood's  hand  affectionately,  "  do  not 
pain  and  grieve  your  Maria,  by  throwing 
any  needless  and  useless  obstacles,  and  ob- 
jections in  my  way.  Be  assured  that  I 
know  well  what   I  am  doing,  and  shall  be 
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perfectly  prepared  to  justify  it.  But  even, 
were  such  not  the  case,  were  Colonel  Mid- 
dleton  poor,  as  you  have  supposed,  you 
would  not,  I  am  sure — provided  he  can 
prove  himself,  as  he  can,  an.  honourable 
and  upright  man — endeavour  to  thwart  the 
affection  of  two  people  who  love  each  other, 
deeply  and  devotedly.  That  such  is  the 
case  on  my  part,  you  may  be  perfectly  sure, 
for  no  consideration  would  ever  make  me 
give  my  hand  to  a  man  who  did  not  possess 
my  whole  heart.  You  yourself,  my  dear 
aunt,  have  shown  that  you  can  feel  the 
deepest  and  most  enduring  affection ;  and 
you  ought  to  know  how  painful  it  is,  to 
hear  objections,  suspicions,  and  prejudices 
urged  against  a  man  that  one  loves." 

The  tears  came  thick  into  Lady  Fleet- 
wood's eyes. 

"  I  do  indeed,  my  dear  Maria,"  she  said, 
u  and  now  that  I  know  you  do  love  him, 
far  be  it  from  me  to  do  anything  to  mar 
your  happiness.  Far,  far  from  it,  I  will  do 
everything    I   can  on    earth,  to   facilitate 
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your  views.  But  still,  it  is  very  strange 
that  you  should  become  attached  to  him  so 
soon,  and  so  strongly.  Why,  I  have  seen 
many  a  man  paying  devoted  attention  to 
you  for  months,  without  being  able  to 
obtain  anything  but  the  coldest  possible 
return,  and  in  the  end,  a  decided  re- 
jection." 

"  No  man  had  any  right  to  make  me 
reject  him,"  replied  Maria,  "  for  I  have 
always  taken  care,  my  dear  aunt,  to  give  no 
encouragement  to  such  proposals,  and  have 
done  my  best  to  avoid  them;  for  you  may 
well  believe,  nothing  could  be  more 
painful  to  me,  than  to  inflict  pain  upon 
another." 

"  But  still  it  is  very  strange  that  you 
should  become  attached  to  Colonel  Middle- 
ton  so  soon,"  answered  Lady  Fleetwood, 
returning  pertinaciously  to  her  point. 

Maria  smiled. 

"  There  is  a  secret,  my  dear  aunt,"  she 
said,  "  which  I  must  not  tell  you,  or  any 
one  yet ;  but  you  shall  be  one  of  the  very 
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first  to  know  it,  and  when  you  do,  it  will 
explain  all  that  now  seems  strange." 
Lady  Fleetwood  meditated,  saying — 
"  A  secret !  Well,  my  dear,  I  don't  wish 
to  pry  into  any  secrets ;  but  be  sure,  that 
whatever  I  can  do  to  help  you,  I  will.;" 
and  warming  in  her  new  zeal,  as  she  went 
on,  she  said — "  Whenever  Colonel  Middle- 
ton  comes  again,  I  shall  go  out  of  the  room, 
just  to  leave  you  alone  with  him;  for  you 
may  have  things  to  say  to  each  other." 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  aunt,  pray  do  not  do 
that !"  exclaimed  Maria,  "  only  let  matters 
follow  their  course  quietly  and  easily.  Take 
no  notice  of  any  kind  of  the  feelings  between 
Colonel  Middleton  and  myself;  and  I  pro- 
mise you,  that  if  I  have  any  thing  to  say 
to  him  or  he  to  me,  which  requires  to  be 
said  in  private,  I  shall  very  quietly  take 
him  into  another  room ;  for  I  am  not  in  the 
least  ashamed  of  my  choice,  or  afraid  of 
avowing  it." 

Notwithstanding  this  admonition,  excel- 
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lent  Lady  Fleetwood  was  determined  to  be 
of  service  to  Maria  and  her  lover.  Now 
that  she  was  fully  convinced  of  which  way 
her  niece's  happiness  really  lay,  she  was 
all  eagerness  to  promote  her  views.  There 
was  a  necessity  of  activity  in  some  direc- 
tion upon  her ;  and  had  she  but  possessed 
the  rare  quality  of  discretion,  she  might 
indeed,  have  helped  the  lovers  very  much, 
but  unfortunately,  the  worthy  lady's  first 
consideration  was,  how  she  might  be  active 
immediately,  without  waiting  for  oppor- 
tunity, which  is  always  very  indiscreet. 
No  way  presented  itself  to  her  imagination, 
for  some  moments ;  and,  while  Maria  retired 
to  her  room  to  dress  for  going  out,  and 
moreover  to  recover  from  a  greater  degree 
of  agitation  than  she  had  suffered  to  ap- 
pear, Lady  Fleetwood  went  on  considering 
what  could  best  be  done,  to  remove  all 
difficulties  from  her  niece's  way.  As  mis- 
chief w^ould  have  it,  the  only  thing  she 
could  think  of  was  to  go  and  persuade  Mr. 
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Scriven  that  it  would  be  the  best  possible 
thing  after  all,  for  Maria  to  marry  Colonel 
Middleton.  She  felt  not  the  slightest  doubt 
in  the  world  that  she  should  be  quite  suc- 
cessful; for  although  she  had  enj  oyed  plenty 
of  opportunities  of  judging  of  her  brother, 
she  was  not  yet  convinced  of  the  indispu- 
table fact,  that  Mr.  Scriven  could  never  be 
persuaded.  Whether  it  was  that  his  brains 
were  harder  than  other  men's,  or  that  he 
never  formed  a  wrong  opinion  in  his  life, 
or  that  there  is  a  peculiar  organ  of  persua- 
dability  which  he  did  not  possess,  certain 
it  is,  that  he  was  never  known  to  yield 
one  step  when  once  he  had  taken  up  his 
ground. 

However,  as  I  have  said,  Lady  Fleetwood 
felt  perfectly  confident  of  success.  She 
was  convinced  herself;  and  she  thought  the 
same  arguments,  which  had  produced  that 
effect  on  her,  must  be  convincing  with 
others.  She  did  not  remember,  indeed,  that 
she  was  not  unlikely  to  forget  one  half  of 
them.     Nevertheless,  she  thought,  "  I  will 
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not  say  a  word  about  it  to  Maria.  It  will 
be  a  pleasant  surprise  to  her,  to  find  that 
her  uncle  offers  no  opposition.  I  will  just 
wait  till  she  has  gone  out,  and  then  drive 
to  the  city  at  once. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


At  the  door  of  a  hotel  in  St.  James's  Street 
towards  that  hour  of  the  day,  at  which 
waiters,  butlers,  and  valets,  have  the  least 
to  do,  stood  a  group,  consisting  of  several 
of  those  respectable  personages,  with  their 
hands  behind  their  backs,  enjoying  the  air 
of  the  fine  spring  day,  and  making  imper- 
tinent comments  upon  everybody  that 
passed.  Amongst  the  rest,  was  a  tall,  thin 
man  of  the  middle  age,  who  had  originally 
possessed  very  dark  hair,  as  well  as  a  dark 
complexion,  but  whose  hair  and  whiskers 
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were  now  thickly  mottled  with  gray.  His 
face  was  good  and  intelligent,  his  eyes  black 
and  sparkling,  his  features  aquiline  and 
high.  Though  he  was  an  Italian,  his  face 
had  not  at  all  the  Italian  cast ;  and,  well- 
dressed  and  gentlemanly  in  appearance,  he 
looked  more  like  an  old  French  nobleman, 
who  had  escaped  the  first  revolution,  than 
the  foreign  servant  of  an  English  gentle- 
man, which  was,  in  reality,  his  condition. 
He  and  one  or  two  more  were  standing  on 
the  top  step  of  the  flight  which  descended 
from  the  door  of  the  hotel  to  the  street, 
when  a  small,  sleek,  oily  looking  man, 
dressed  as  a  respectable  tradesman,  approach- 
ed and  spoke  to  one  of  the  younger  waiters, 
who,  upon  the  lowest  step,  was  making 
signs  to  a  chamber-maid  in  the  area. 

u  I  don't  know  I  am  sure,  there's  his 
gentleman, "  said  the  waiter ;  "  Mr.  Carlini, 
this  person  is  asking  for  your  master.  Is 
he  at  home?" 

4  "  No,"  replied  the  other,  with   a   very 
-slight  foreign  accent;  "  he  has  gone  out." 
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"  Can  you  tell  me  where  he  is  to  be 
found,  sir?"  asked  the  tradesman,  in  a  de- 
ferential tone,  "  I  want  to  speak  with  him 
on  important  business." 

"  He  has  gone  to  Lady  Fleetwood's,  in 

Square,"  said  the  Italian ;  "  but  if 

your  business  is  not  very  important  indeed, 
he  will  not  thank  you  for  going  there  after 
him,"  and  he  turned  round  to  carry  on 
his  conversation  with  the  others  near. 

"Why,  the  Colonel  is  always  going  to 
Lady  Fleetwood's,  Mr.  Carlini,"  said  the 
head  waiter,  with  a  jocular  air,  "  I  should 
not  wonder  if  you  found  a  mistress  there 
some  day.  I  recollect  her  a  very  hand- 
some woman,  in  Sir  John's  time — what  do 
you  think  of  it?  Is  it  likely  to  be?"  * 

"  Perhaps  so,  I  know  nothing  about  it," 
replied  Carlini,  "for  I  never  inquire  into 
my  master's  affairs." 

"  Oh,  it's  all  settled,  I  can  tell  you,"  said 
a  pert  puppy,  who  formed  the  third  at  the 
top  of  the  steps,  "  I  heard  my  master 
talking  about  it  with  young  Count  Fraga, 
this  very  morning,  and  it's  to  be  very  soon, 
too." 
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The  gentleman  who  had  been  speaking 
to  the  waiter  below,  heard  all  this  conver- 
sation, and  then  turned  away.  It  might 
seem  a  matter  of  little  importance  to  a  man 
of  his  apparent  pursuits  in  life,  who  mar- 
ried whom  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society ; 
but  yet  he  seemed  very  well  satisfied  with 
what  he  had  heard,  and  he  chuckled  a 
little,  as  he  walked  up  St-  James's-street, 
crossed  over  to  the  corner  of  Albermarle 
street,  and  then  took  his  way  towards 
Berkeley-square. 

"  It  only  wants  well  working,"  he  mur- 
mured to  himself;  "  it  only  wants  well 
working,  and  we  may  make  a  pretty  penny 
of  it.  I  mustn't  trust  it  to  that  thick 
headed  fool,  Sam,  though.  He'd  make  a  mess 
of  it. — Going  to  be  married  in  two  days ! — 
Well,  that's  extraordinary.  I  dare  say  the 
old  lady  wouldn't  like  to  be  disappointed, 
and  would  pay  a  handsome  sum  down, 
to  save  her  lover  from  being  scragged. — 
But  I  mustn't  let  Sam  have  anything  to  do 
with    it,    he's  so    rude  and   unpolishable. 
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There  lie  stands,  I  must  have  a  chat  with 
him,  before  the  matter  goes  further." 

And  walking  on,  he  found  a  tall,  stout 
man,  who  has  been  already  described  as 
holding  negotiations  with  Joshua  Brown, 
the  pedlar,  of  rather  a  fierce  and  intem- 
perate character.  He  was  not  badly  dressed 
upon  the  present  occasion,  having  clearly 
put  on  his  Sunday's  best,  for  his  trip  to 
London;  but,  nevertheless,  he  could  not, 
by  any  means,  get  rid  of  a  certain  black- 
guard air,  any  more  than  the  ominous 
black  eye,  which  shed  a  halo  of  many 
colours,  far  round  it  on  the  cheek  and 
temple.  As  soon  as  he  saw  his  friend  and 
fellow  labourer,  Mr.  Mingy  Bowes,  he 
advanced  towards  him  with  a  quick  step, 
asking  eagerly,  for  intelligence,  in  language 
which,  perhaps,  would  not  be  altogether 
comprehensible  to  most  of  my  readers. 

"  Mum !"  said  Mingy  Bowes,  holding  up 
his  finger,  and  looking  along  the  pavement 
under  the  walls  of  Lansdowne  House,  where 
a  policeman  was  seen  sauntering  slowly  and 
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nonchalantly  along,  with  his  eyes  turned 
towards  the  wall,  as  if  his  sole  business  in 
life  was  to  count  bricks  set  in  mortar. 
"  Come  along,  Sam,  let  us  go  and  have  a 
whet  at  the  Pig  and  Whistle.  The  cove's 
out,  but  I've  got  hold  of  something,  that 
if  tidily  worked,  may  fill  both  our  breeches' 
pockets." 

"  111  have  mine  filled  first,"  said  the 
man,  he  called  Sam,  "  for  it's  my  job  any 
how,  Mingy,  though  I  don't  mind  your 
having  a  cut  out  of  the  whiddie." 

"  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,"  answered 
Mingy  Bowes,  "  that's  all  fair.  I  don't  want 
more  than  a  quarter ;  and  I'll  manage  it  so, 
if  you'll  let  me,  that  I'll  answer  for  it,  my 
quarter  shall  be  more  than  ever  I  took,  in 
three  months,  out  of  the  shop — the  bank 
into  the  bargain." 

His  companion  merely  gave  a  grunt,  for 
the  policeman  was  by  this  time  near;  and 
they  walked  on  together,  across  various 
streets,  and  through  various  alleys,  which 
led  into  Oxford  Street. 
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It  is  curious  and  sad,  that  in  some  of  the 
most  fashionable  parts  of  the  town  of  Lon- 
don, within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  man- 
sions of  the  opulent  and  great,  are,  or  at 
least,  were  some  twenty  years  ago,  an  im- 
mense mass  of  the  lowest  and  most  squalid 
houses  in  the  metropolis.  Close  by  Gros- 
venor  and  Manchester  Squares,  and  lying 
between  them  and  Bond  Street,  are  a  num- 
ber of  places  into  which  it  was  really  dan- 
gerous, as  the  writer  once  found  to  his  cost, 
for  a  respectably  dressed  person  to  set  his 
foot.  There,  congregated,  tier  above 
tier,  in  small,  dark,  unwholesome  rooms, 
are  whole  classes  of  people,  in  comparison  with 
whom,  the  denizens  of  St.  Giles's  may  be 
looked  upon  as  aristocracy.  If  you  walk 
along  one  of  these  courts  or  alleys,  the 
first  things  you  remark,  on  the  right  hand 
and  the  left,  are  the  two  confederates  in 
demoralisation  and  degradation;  the  pawn- 
broker's and  the  gin-shop — both  tolerated 
and  encouraged  by  the  British  Government 
on  account  of  those  iniquitous  and  burden- 
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some  taxes  grouped  under  the  name  of  Ex- 
cise — taxes  which,  whatever  they  may  do 
for  the  revenue,  tend  more  to  hamper  indus- 
try, to  debase  the  people,  to  make  rogues  of 
honest  men,  to  prevent  the  employment  of 
the  poor,  to  give  monopoly  to  the  rich,  to 
obstruct  salutary  laws,  and  to  disgrace  the 
legislature,  than  any  imposts  that  ever  were 
invented  by  the  great  British  demon,  Tax- 
ation. 

The  fact  is,  ministers  dare  not  deal  with 
the  gin-shop  nuisance,  as  they  would  with 
any  other  nuisance,  for  fear  of  diminishing 
the  revenue;  and  when  they  come  before 
Parliament,  and  boast  of  an  increased 
revenue  from  the  Excise — which  they  call 
the  barometer  of  commercial  prosperity — 
they  boast,  in  fact,  of  how  much  they  have 
been  able  to  wring  from  the  vices,  or 
follies,  or  the  hard  labours  of  the  industri- 
ous classes.  They  say  neither  more  nor 
less  than  this :  there  must  have  been  more 
demand  for  labour,  because  the  labouring 
classes  have  been  able  to  drink  more  gin, 
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to   smoke  more  tobacco,  and  to  swill  more 
beer. 

This  is  a  very  irrelevant  tirade;  but  it 
would  be  written. 

Beyond  the  pawnbroker's  and  the  gin- 
shop,  you  enter  into  the  heart  of  the  den — 
probably  meeting,  at  the  first  two  or  three 
steps,  some  half-clad  women,  with  foul, 
matted  hair,  strange  shaped  caps,  which 
were  once  white,  and  yellowish  handker- 
chiefs loosely  spread  over  the  otherwise 
uncovered  bosom.  Perhaps  there  is  a  short 
pipe  in  the  mouth ;  but  there  is  gin  in  every 
hue  of  the  face,  and  the  eyes  are  bleared 
and  inflamed  with  habitual  intoxica- 
tion. 

There  may  be  a  miserable  baby  in  the 
arms,  or  on  the  back,  with  the  naked  feet 
and  legs  appearing  from  beneath  the  rags 
that  cover  it — sallow,  sickly,  sharp-faced, 
keen-eyed — the  nursling  of  misery,  despair, 
and  vice — the  destined  victim  of  every  evil 
passion  and  every  degrading  crime.  Above, 
below,  around,  from  every  window  in 
n  2 
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cellar,  in  attic,  in  the  middle  floors,  come 
forth  the  varied  murmurs,  in  different 
tongues  and  tones :  the  slang  and  cant  of 
English  rogues  and  vagabonds :  the  brogue 
of  Ireland,  or  the  old  Irish  language  itself: 
the  shouts  of  wrath  or  merriment:  the 
groans  of  anguish:  the  cries  of  pain  or 
sorrow :  the  gay  laugh :  the  dull  buzz  of 
tongues,  consulting  over  deeds  of  evil,  or 
telling  tales  of  despair  and  woe,  or  asking 
counsel  how  to  avoid  starvation. 

As  you  go  on,  innumerable  are  the  dif- 
ferent forms  you  meet,  in  every  shape  of 
degradation;  the  fierce  bludgeoned  bully, 
the  dextrous  pick-pocket,  the  wretched 
woman  who  acts  as  their  decoy,  the  boys 
and  girls  serving  an  apprenticeship  to  vice, 
the  hoary  prompters  of  all  evil,  who,  in  the 
shape  of  receivers,  profit  by  the  crimes  of 
the  younger  and  more  active. 

Look  at  that  girl  there,  in  the  tattered 
chintz  gown.  She  can  be  scarcely  sixteen ; 
and  yet,  see  how  she  reels  from  side  to  side, 
in  beastly  intoxication.     And  then,   that 
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elderly  man,  in  the  shabby  brown  coat, 
with  the  venerable  white  hair,  who  goes 
walking  along  by  the  side  of  the  gutter, 
and  every  now  and  then  stops  and  gazes 
in,  as  if  he  saw  something  exceedingly 
curious  there !  He  is  a  respectable  looking 
man,  with  a  gentlemanly  air  and  carriage. 
A  thief,  and  a  man  suspected  of  murder, 
are  just  passing  him;  but  he  is  quite  safe: 
they  know  he  has  nothing  to  lose ;  and  his 
emaciated  body  would  not  fetch  two  pounds 
at  the  anatomist's. 

What  is  it  has  brought  him  to  this  state  ? 
Look  in  his  face — see  the  dull,  meaningless 
eye,  the  nose  and  lips  bloated  with  habitual, 
sottish  tippling !  That  man  can  boast  that 
he  never  was  drunk  in  his  life — but  for 
more  than  forty  years,  he  has  never  been 
quite  sober. 

Hark  to  the  screams  coming  forth  from 
that  house  where  one  half  of  the  window 
panes,  at  least,  are  covered  up  with  paper. 
They  are  produced  by  a  drunken  scoundrel 
beating  his  unhappy  wife.     She   was   once 
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an  honest,  cheerful,  happy,  country  girl7 
and  now,  I  must  not  stay  to  tell  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  degradation  she  has  gone 
through,  till  she  is  here,  the  wife  of  a 
drunken  savage,  in  one  of  the  lowest  and 
vilest  dens  of  London.  Hark  how  the 
poor  thing  screams  under  the  ruffian's  blow, 
while  one  of  his  brutal  companions  sits  hard 
by  and  witnesses  it,  laughing.  Three  days 
hence,  by  one  too  fatally  directed  blow, 
that  man  shall  murder  the  wretched  woman 
in  the  presence  of  her  two  children;  and 
then  shall  go  to  end  his  own  days  on  a 
scaffold,  leaving  those  wretched  infants  to 
follow  the  same  course  in  after  years. 

I  must  not  pause  upon  these  things 
more.  It  was  through  such  scenes  as  I 
have  described,  that  the  Mingy  Bowes  and 
his  companion  took  their  way,  without  the 
slightest  fear  or  trepidation,  for  it  would 
seem  that  they  both  knew  the  haunt  right 
well.  They  went  up  a  very  narrow  sort 
of  court  out  of  Oxford-road,  and  then 
turned  into  a  broader  and  more  reputable  look- 
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ing  street,  though  Heaven  knows  that  it 
was  bad  enough.  About  half  way  down, 
was  an  open  door,  over  which  were  written 
some  letters,  required  by  the  Excise,  and 
by  the  side  of  which,  on  a  board  about  two 
foot  square,  appeared  a  curious  painting. 

On  a  back  ground,  intended  to  represent 
sky  and  cloud  —  though,  in  reality,  it 
looked  more  like  a  torn  blue  coat  with  a 
white  shirt  peeping  through  the  rents — ap- 
peared a  tolerably  well  painted  sow  stand- 
ing on  her  hind  legs  with  a  flageolet  in  her 
mouth,  whence  this  pleasant  resort  of 
rogues  and  vagabonds  took  its  name  of  the 
Pig  and  Whistle.  Mingy  and  his  friend 
went  in,  pushed  the  first  swing  door  open, 
then  passed  a  second,  for  there  was  no  im- 
pediment in  the  way, — at  least  for  the 
moment — though  there  were  bolts  and  bars 
in  plenty  about,  which  might  possibly  be 
used  at  times  to  shut  out  suspicious  cha- 
racters. The  sense  of  words,  of  course, 
differs  in  different  places,  and  perhaps  by 
the  term,  suspicious    characters,  two  very 
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different  classes  of  persons  would  be  meant, 
by  the  police,  and  by  the  landlord  of  the  Pig 
and  Whistle.  The  latter,  at  all  events,  did 
not  seem  to  consider  Mr.  Mingy  Bowes  and 
his  friend  Sam  as  within  the  category  ;  for 
he  made  them  a  very  reverent  bow  as  they 
entered  that  apartment  which  bore  an  iro- 
nical inscription,  designating  it  as  "  The 
Commercial  room."  With  Sam  he  seemed 
quite  familiar,  and  to  Mingy  Bowes,  was  highly 
deferential,  for  gentlemen  of  Mingy's  calling 
are  very  important  personages  in  the  great 
community  of  thieves  and  scoundrels.  As 
soon  as  he  had  brought  the  liquor  which 
his  two  guests  demanded,  the  landlord,  well 
skilled  in  the  usages  of  his  own  peculiar 
world,  retired  from  the  room,  which  for 
the  time  had  no  other  tenants  than  those 
just  arrived. 

"  And  so  the  cove  was  out,  Mingy,"  said 
Sam,  who  had  by  this  time  recovered  in 
some  degree,  from  his  first  disappointment, 
"  but  what's  this  you've  found  out,  that 
you  think  you  may  work  well?" 
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Mingy  took  a  sip  of  his  brandy-and- 
water,  looked  into  his  glass,  and  seemed  to 
consider,  like  one  of  Homer's  heroes,  before 
he  began  to  tell  his  story.  When  it  began, 
however,  it  was  not  a  very  long  one. 

"  Why,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  Sam," 
he  replied,  at  length,  "  the  young  man  is 
a  going  to  be  married,  to  a  rich  lady, 
a  good  deal  older  than  hisself." 

"  D — n  him,  what's  that  to  me?"  asked 
the  ruffian. 

"  A  great  deal,"  answered  Mingy  Bowes, 
"  for  I  think  it  was  ten  to  one,  your  scheme 
broke  down  with  the  young  man,  while  I 
am  quite  sure  we  can  make  it  answer  with 
the  old  woman." 

"  Broke  down !  How  the  devil  should  it 
break  down,"  cried  Sam,  with  great  in- 
dignation— u  Why  I  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  tell  him,  that  I'd  blow  him  altogether, 
if  he  didn't  give  three  or  four  hundred 
down." 

"  But  he  might  think  you  couldn't, 
Sam,"  said  Mingy  Bowes,  in  a  sly  tone: 
N  5 
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"  you  may  say,  you  would  have  soon  shown 
him  that  you  could,  and  that  you'd  tell  him 
his  own  real  name,  and  all  that  you  made 
out  from  the  pocket-book.  But  then,  you 
see,  Sam,  it's  very  much  more  than  proba- 
ble, that  the  fellow  who  came  after  the 
book,  has  told  him  by  this  time  that  you 
put  it  in  the  fire.  Then  the  young  man 
will  lay  his  calculation  this  way.  i  As  this 
cove  has  burnt  the  book,  he  can't  prove 
anything  but  by  his  own  word.  Now  he  can't 
come  forrard  to  swear,  even  if  his  swearing 
would  be  of  any  good ;  for  if  he  swears  at 
all,  he  must  swear  that  he  knocked  me 
down  and  took  my  pocket-book,  and  then, 
what's  his  oath  worth?  If  I  give  him  a 
penny,  he  will  be  sure  to  come  bothering 
me  for  more.' — That's  what  he  will  say, 
Sam,  and  devilish  right,   too." 

"  Not  quite  so  right,  after  all,"  answer- 
the  man,  ufor  if  I  can't  prove  nothing 
myself,  I  can  put  those  upon  the  scent  as 
will.  He  wouldn't  like  that,  Mingy;  and 
I  shall  just  tell  him  so.    If  there's  anybody 
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can  prove  that  lie's  the  same  man,  who, 
ten  years  ago,  was  called  Henry  Hayley, 
they  can  hang  him,  that's  all ;  for  the  paper 
that  showed  who  did  forge  the  gentleman's 
name,  was  burnt  in  that  book.  Now,  take 
my  word  for  it,  Mingy,  he  won't  let  it 
come  to  that  for  the  sake  of  a  cool  hundred 
or  two." 

"  Do  you  recollect  whose  name  it  was 
that  was  forged?"  asked  Mingy  Bowes, 
fixing  his  shrewd  eyes  upon  the  big  man's 
face. 

"  To  be  sure  I  do,"  answered  the  other, 
u  it  was  Scriven  and  Co. ;  and  hang  me, 
if  the  young  fellow  makes  any  mouths  at 
it;  111  find  out  where  Scriven  and  Co.  put 
up,  and  tell  them  all  about  it." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  do  that !" 
cried  Mingy  Bowes,  with  a  look  of  con- 
sternation. "  It  was  bad  enough  burning 
the  pocket-book;  but  if  once  you  tell, 
you've  given  the  whip  out  of  your  own 
hands  altogether,  my  man.     Let  me  try  it 
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with  the  old  lady  first.  I  think  we  might 
manage  to  get  a  thousand  pound  out  of 
her,  to  save  her  young  man,  if  we  can  but 
get  her  to  believe  that  we  can  grab  him 
when  we  like.  If  you  like  to  leave  her  to 
me,  Sam,  111  take  you  a  bet,  111  screw 
something  out  of  her." 

The  ruffian  seemed  a  good  deal  impressed 
by  the  cogency  of  Mr.  Bowes's  arguments, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  impropriety  of 
suffering  his  valuable  secret  to  slip  from 
him  in  any  fit  of  rage. 

"  No,  no,  it  won't  do,"  he  said,  "  I  can 
see  that  clear  enough,  to  go  and  tell  Scriven 
and  Co.  till  I've  tried  everything  else ;  and 
as  to  the  old  lady,  Mingy,  I  don't  care  if 
you  try  her,  but  I'll  try  the  young  man, 
too — and  I  say,  Mingy,  remember  fair 
play's  a  jewel,  and  it's  understood  I  am  to 
have  three  quarters  of  whatever  we  get, 
and  you  one  quarter,  so  no  kicking,  Master 
Mingy." 

"  Honour — honour,"  said  Mingy,  laying 
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his  hand  upon  his  heart ;  "  but  now  let  us 
have  something  to  eat  after  this  brandy- 
and- water.  I  dare  say  the  landlord  has 
got  some  cold  roast  pork.  He  generally 
has." 

His  pleasant  anticipations  were  fulfilled. 
The  landlord  had  cold  roast  pork ;  and  it 
was  speedily  placed  upon  the  table  before 
him  and  his  companion,  together  with  a 
fresh  supply  of  brandy-and-water.  Mingy 
calculated  upon  discussing  all  points  which 
wanted  farther  elucidation,  over  cold  pork 
and  mustard ;  but  here  he  was  disappoint- 
ed, for  hardly  had  each  helped  himself 
abundantly,  when  the  room  was  flooded, 
by  a  stream  of  the  usual  guests,  who 
seemed  just  returned  from  some  successful 
enterprise,  so  that  any  farther  private  con- 
versation was  at  an  end.  All  sorts  of 
things  were  called  for  by  the  new  comers. 
Mingy  and  Sam  were  saluted  by  several, 
who  had  some  slight  acquaintance  with 
them.  Beer,  gin,  brandy,  flowed  abun- 
dantly.   Some  stood;  some  sat;  all  talked 
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together.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  swear- 
ing, a  great  deal  of  laughter,  a  great  deal 
of  abuse.  One  half  of  them  seemed  to  be 
quarrelling  with  the  other  half,  though,  in 
reality,they  were  only, what  is  callecl,chaffing ; 
but  from  one  especial  corner  of  the  room, 
a  continual  strain  of  angry  words  was 
heard  to  rise,  which  went  on,  with  greater 
and  greater  vehemence,  till,  at  last,  a  blow 
was  struck  and  returned.  Two  or  three, 
who  were  near,  rushed  forward — perhaps,  to 
see  what  was  going  on — perhaps,  to  keep 
the  peace;  but  somehow,  the  pugnacious 
spirit  seemed  to  spread.  Fists  seemed  to 
be  flying  about  very  thick;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  uproar  and  confusion — the 
cause  of  which  nobody  appeared  clearly  to 
understand — the  two  men,  with  whom  the 
riot  had  originated,  came  struggling  for- 
ward out  of  their  corner,  driving  back  the 
crowd,  knocking  over  the  tables  and 
benches,  smashing  the  glasses,  and  squeez- 
ing flat  the  pewter  ware. 

Mingy  Bowes  did  not  like  the  scene  at 
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all,  though  he  was  often  compelled  to  wit- 
ness such;  for,  besides  being  small  and 
fragile,  he  was  a  very  peaceable  person,  and 
thought  force  of  cunning  much  superior  to 
force  of  arm.  Besides,  he  calculated  upon 
having  his  character  compromised,  and  he 
soon  saw,  that  such  was  very  likely  to  be 
the  case. 

His  more  pugnacious  companion,  Sam, 
who  never  could  resist  a  row,  when  it  was 
either  within  sight  or  hearing,  had  just 
started  up,  and  rushed  into  the  midst  of 
the  affray,  exclaiming,  "  I'll  soon  settle 
that,"  when  Mingy  Bowes,  having  his  eyes 
raised  to  the  window,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
finding  some  means  of  exit,  perceived  two 
or  three  ominous-looking  heads  gazing  in, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  heard  the  sound  of 
a  rattle.  He  would  have  given  worlds  to 
reach  the  door;  but  that  was  impossible, 
for  the  combatants  were  exactly  in  the  way ; 
and  in  a  minute  after,  his  worst  anticipa- 
tions were  realised,  for,  just  as  the  landlord 
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was  attempting  to  restore  peace,  an  over- 
whelming force  of  police  poured  in,  and 
the  whole  body  of  vagabonds  there  assem- 
bled, inclusive  of  Sam  and  his  friend,  were 
marched  off  to  the  station-house. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


There  was  a  fatality  about  Lady  Fleet- 
wood's views  and  wishes.  We  see  the  same 
often;  andfoolish  people  imagine  that  there  is 
something  in  the  character  of  the  individ- 
ual, which  so  assuredly  makes  the  schemes 
of  certain  persons  fail  of  effect.  It  is  all  a 
mistake.  No  man  has  a  mind  sufficiently 
capacious.  No  man  has  power  sufficiently 
extensive — let  his  wit,  wisdom,  judgment, 
command,  be  as  elevated  and  as  infinite  as 
they  may — to  grasp  and  rule  the  circum- 
stances which  surround  even  the  smallest 
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of  his  plans,  the  most  insignificant  of  his 
actions,  and  say,  "  This  shall  succeed."  He 
cannot  say,  "  I  will  walk  out  of  that  open 
door,"  with  certainty. 

He  may  design  according  to  the  proba- 
Labilities  which  are  apparent  to  him.  He 
may  exercise  a  keen  judgment.  He  may 
bring  long  experience  to  bear  upon  the 
subject.  He  may  calculate  by  all  that 
the  keenest  and  the  justest  observation  has 
taught  him,  and  he  may  combine,  by  the 
powers  of  a  well-regulated  and  long  exer- 
cised reason.  But,  when  he  has  done  this 
he  has  done  all.  The  rest  belongs  to  fate — 
which  in  other  words,  is  the  will  of  God.  The 
man  who  has  watched  well,  and  thought- 
fully the  progress  of  events,  must  know 
that  there  isn't  a  straw  so  small,  that  it 
may  not  throw  down  a  giant  in  his  course; 
and  if  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  pampered 
child  of  undeserved  success,  did  really  say — 
which  I  do  not  believe, — "  I  propose  and 
dispose,  too,"  he  had  used  to  very  little  pur- 
pose, the  experience  of  a  life. 
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Still,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  Lady 
Fleetwood's  plans  were  not  always  the  best 
calculated :  she  took  too  much  for  granted : 
she  had  an  enormous  quantity  of  very  frail 
ladders,  with  which,  she  always  proposed  to 
scale  the  high  walls  that  opposed  her,  and 
which  always  broke  down  at  the  very  first 
step  she  set  upon  them.  In  the  present 
instance,  however,  she  was  disappointed, 
not  at  all  by  her  own  fault.  She  set  out 
to  see  Mr.  Scriven,  at  an  hour,  when  per- 
haps, during  the  last  six  or  seven  and 
twenty  years,  he  would  not  have  been  found 
absent  from  his  counting-house,  on  any 
three  lawful  days.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Scriven  was  not  there  when  she  arrived  in 
the  city.  The  head  clerk  knew  not  where 
he  had  gone,  nor  when  he  would  return; 
so  there  was  no  sending  for  him,  no  wait- 
ing for  him;  and  all  that  Lady  Fleetwood 
could  do,  was  to  leave  word  that  she  very 
much  wished  to  see  him,  if  he  could  call 
upon  her  during  the  following  morning. 
The  head  clerk  promised  to  give  him  the 
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message  faithfully,  and  Lady  Fleetwood 
went  out.  The  next  moment,  however, 
she  returned  again,  to  say,  that  she  should 
be  glad  if  he  could  call  about  eleven; 
and  then  she  returned  again,  to  add,  that 
she  would  thank  him  to  send  for  her  down 
into  the  library ;  and  then  she  returned  a  third 
time,  to  beg,  that  he  would  not  say  to  any 
one,  she  had  called  to  ask  him. 

The  head  clerk  knew  Lady  Fleetwood 
very  well,  and  promised  very  readily  to 
deliver  all  her  messages ;  but  they  did  not 
get  very  accurately  to  Mr.  Scriven's  ears, 
noth withstanding ;  and  on  the  following 
day,  the  excellent  lady  having  got  her  niece 
Maria,  to  go  out  earlier  than  usual,  and 
given  her  servants  due  directions,  sat  in  the 
library,  ready  to  receive  her  brother — in 
vain. 

Eleven,  a  quarter  past  eleven,  half  past 
eleven,  a  quarter  to  twelve  went  by,  and 
Lady  Fleetwood,  who  was  as  impatient  as 
a  girl  of  eighteen,  tripped  lightly  up  to  her 
own  room,  proposing  to  go  out  and  call  upon 
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her  brother,  as  he  had  not  attended  to  her 
summons.  The  distance  was  not  great — 
she  knew  the  exact  way  he  would  come — 
she  should  either  meet  him  as  he  came,  or 
catch  him  before  he  went  into  the  city. 

Poor  Lady  Fleetwood !  she  was  rarely  if 
ever  destined  to  do  what  she  intended  to  do. 
The  servant  opened  the  door  for  his  mis- 
tress to  pass  out,  with  his  hat  and  long 
cane,  as  customary  in  those  days,  ready  to 
follow  her.  But  lo !  and  behold,  upon  the 
step  of  the  door,  with  hand  ready  stretched 
out  to  seize  the  knocker,  appeared  a  little, 
neatly  dressed  man,  with  a  shrewd,  intelli- 
gent countenance.  Lady  Fleetwood  set 
him  down  at  once  for  some  tradesman,  or 
some  tradesman's  shopman;  and  being,  as 
I  have  shown,  very  careful  and  economical, 
she  paused  to  make  enquiries,  saying — 

"  What  do  you  want,  my  good  man?" 

"  I  wanted  to  speak  a  few  words  with 
Lady  Fleetwood,"  said  Mingy  Bowes;  for 
he  it  was,  delivered  from  incarceration. 

u  My  name  is  Lady  Fleetwood,"  replied 
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the  lady,  while  Mingy  took  off  his  hat  very 
reverently ;  "  but  you  see  I  am  going  out 
just  now,  and  therefore — " 

"  Ma'am,  it's  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance," said  the  man,  interrupting  her,  "  it 
would  be  much  better  for  you  to  hear  what 
I've  got  to  say  at  once." 

"  Well,  what  is  it?"  asked  the  old  lady, 
somewhat  impatiently. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  here,  ma'am,"  replied 
the  other.  "  You'd  not  like  it  if  I  did.  If 
I  could  say  a  word  or  two  alone,  it  would 
be  much  better." 

"  This  is  very  strange,"  said  Lady  Fleet- 
wood, beginning  to  feel  some  degree  of 
alarm — though  curiosity  predominated, 
most  decidedly.  She  looked  over  the  per- 
son of  Mr.  Mingy  Bowes,  with  an  enquiring 
glance ;  but  there  was  nothing  very  formida- 
ble in  the  little  man's  appearance.  When 
dressed  in  his  best,  as  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, he  was  decidedly  dapper.  Now 
nothing  that  is  at  all  dapper  can  ever  be 
awful ;  and  therefore  having  considered  him 
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well   for    a  minute,    Lady  Fleetwood  re- 
peated— 

"  It  is  very  strange — However,  come  in 
here,  with  me.  John,  stand  you  near  the 
door,  and  if  my  brother  comes,  show  him 
up-stairs ;  but  don't  you  go  away  from  the 
door  yourself,  for — for  I  do  not  know  what 
this  person  wants." 

Thus  saying,  she  walked  into  the  din- 
ing-room, and  Mr.  Mingy  Bowes  followed, 
with  perfectly  well  bred  composure. 

He  shut  the  door  carefully  behind  him, 
while  Lady  Fleetwood  seated  herself  in  an 
arm-chair ;  and  pointing  to  another,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room — in  order  to  keep 
the  table  between  her  and  her  visitor — 
begged  him  to  be  seated. 

The  worthy  gentleman  accordingly  sat 
down,  brought  the  inside  of  his  hat  over 
his  knees,  and  bending  forward,  so  as  to 
get  his  head  as  far  across  the  table  as  pos- 
sible, he  said,  in  a  low  voice, 

"  I  think,  my  lady,    you're  acquainted 
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with  a  Colonel  Middleton — arn't  you,  my 
lady?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Lady  Fleetwood,  with  a 
look  of  surprise;  u  I've  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  him  very  well." 

"  I  think,  my  lady,"  rejoined  Mr.  Bowes, 
putting  on  a  cunning  and  amiable  look, 
"  there's  like  to  be  a  nearer  connexion  — 
isn't  there,  my  lady?" 

Lady  Fleetwood's  face  flushed  with  sur- 
prise and  dismay,  to  find  the  secret  of 
Maria's  engagement  to  Colonel  Middle- 
ton  already  known,  to  such  a  person  as  the 
man  before  her. 

"  Good  gracious !"  she  exclaimed,  "  who 
told  you  that?  Did  Colonel  Middleton 
himself?" 

"  Oh  dear,  no,  my  lady,"  replied  Mingy 
Bowes ;  "  I  never  saw  Colonel  Middleton 
in  all  my  life,  that  I  know  of." 

"  Then,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  what 
do  you  want?"  demanded  Lady  Fleet- 
wood. 
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"  Why,  just  a  little  bit  of  business, 
ma'am,"  answered  the  Dealer  in  Marine 
Stores;  "but  before  I  go  on,  I  should  like 
very  much  to  hear,  whether  what  I  have 
been  told,  by  those  who  ought  to  know — 
about  there  being  such  a  connexion  on 
the  carpet,  as  I  may  say — is  true  or 
not." 

Thus  pressed,  Lady  Fleetwood  replied, 
after  a  good  deal  of  hesitation, 

"  Why,  I  believe  it  is,"  to  which  asser- 
tion she  added  a  strongly  confirmatory  nod 
of  the  head. 

"  Very  well,  my  lady,"  continued  Mr. 
Bowes,  as  soon  as  he  was  satisfied  on  this 
point;  "  then,  the  thing  comes  to  this: 
you  see,  that  gentleman — that  Colonel 
Middleton — he's  quite  a  gentleman,  I  be- 
lieve, and  I  don't  mean  to  say  anything 
against  it;  but  there's  a  bit  of  a  secret 
about  him,  and  that,  a  secret  which  might 
put  him  in  very  great  danger,  if  it  were  to 
be   known    to   every    one. — Aye,    that   it 

might,"  he  continued,  seeing  the  consterna- 
VOL.    II.  o 
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tion  on  Lady  Fleetwood's  face  growing 
deeper  and  deeper  every  moment ;  "  why, 
it  might  cost  him  his  life,  ma'am — and  no 
mistake." 

"  Really,  this  is  very  terrible !"  ex- 
claimed the  poor  old  lady,  not  knowing 
what  to  say,  or  what  to  do. 

"  Why,  it  is,  indeed,"  replied  Mingy 
Bowes ;  "  but -I  dare  say  it  can  be  managed, 
very  easily,  for  a  small  sum." 

"  I  really  do  not  understand  what  you 
mean,  sir,"  said  the  worthy  lady,  with  her 
thoughts  getting  more  and  more  into  con- 
fusion, every  moment. 

u  Why  now,  I'll  explain  it  all  to  you  in 
a  minute,"  replied  Mr.  Bowes,  in  a  tone  of 
kind  familiarity ;  u  you  see  the  case  is  this, 
ma'am,  this  gentleman,  this  Colonel  Mid- 
dleton  happened,  by  chance,  the  other 
night,  to  lose  his  pocket-book.  How  he  lost 
it  is  neither  here  nor  there;  but  a  friend 
of  mine,  a  very  respectable  young  man, 
found  it,  and  looking  in  to  see  whoever  it 
could  be,  he  found  a  whole  heap  of  letters, 
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and  papers,  and  things,  which  showed  him 
the  whole  story  about  this  Colonel  Middle- 
ton,  and  how — though  he's  a  very  nice 
young  man,  and  all  that — his  life's  in  dan- 
ger, in  this  here  country,  on  account  of 
something  that  happened  ten  years  ago." 

Lady  Fleetwood  sat  confounded,  for  her 
mind  and  her  imagination  had  made  great 
progress,  during  the  man's  statement.  Like 
a  finely  balanced  magnetic  needle,  which 
has  been  slightly  deranged  by  some  acci- 
dent, her  judgment  had  wavered  about  a 
good  deal;  but  it  pointed  right  at  last. 
First,  she  came  to  the  conclusion,  from  the 
man's  speech,  that  Colonel  Mddleton  was 
not  what  he  appeared  to  be,  and  then,  that 
he  was  certainly  Henry  Hay  ley.  How  to 
act,  what  to  say,  however,  she  did  not 
know,  and  all  she  could  utter,  was, 

"Well,  well?" 

u  Well,  as  you  say,  ma'am,"  rejoined  Mr. 

Mingy   Bowes,     "  the    matter,    no  doubt, 

will  be  easily  settled ;  for  my  friend,  who 

found  the  book,  is  quite  inclined  to  be  rea- 

0  2 
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sonable.  He's  quite  a  shy,  timid  young 
man  ;  and  so  he  a'sked  me  to  arrange  the 
matter  for  him.  c  You  know,  Bowes,'  he 
said  to  me,  i  when  one  has  got  hold  of  such 
a  secret  as  this,  it  is  all  fair,  that  he 
should  make  something  out  of  it ;  but  I 
don't  want  to  behave  at~all  unhandsome,  so 
I  wish  you  would  go  and  see  what  can  be 
done,  and  I'll  content  myself  with  a  trifle, 
Bowes/  he  said.'' 

"Is  your  name  Bowes?'"'  asked  Lady 
Fleetwood,  who,  as  I  have  before  remarked, 
had  a  terrible  habit  of  darting  off  at  a 
tangent. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  her  visitor,  "my 
name  is  Bowes — Mingy  Bowes,  at  your 
service." 

"  It's  a  very  good  name,"  said  Lady 
Fleetwood,  "  there  was  a  Mr.  Bowes,  I  used 
to  know  very  well,  who  lived  down  near 
Durham.  I  wonder  if  you  are  any  way 
relations?" 

"  No,  ma'am,    none    at   all,"    answered 
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Mingy  Bowes ;  u  I  never  had  no  relations 
at  all," 

"  Oli,  dear,  yes,  you  must  have  had  some 
relations,  at  some  time;"  and  Lady  Fleet- 
wood set  hard  to  work  to  prove  to  Mr. 
Bowes,  that  at  some  time  or  another,  he 
must  have  had  some  relations,  if  nothing 
better  than  a  father  and  mother :  a  fact, 
which  he  did  not  attempt  to  controvert, 
but  returned  at  once,  like  a  man  of  bu- 
siness, to  the  more  immediate  subject  of 
discourse. 

Lady  Fleetwood's  little  excursion,  how- 
ever, had  done  her  good.  It  had  suffered 
her  mind  to  repose  and  compose  itself;  and, 
if  she  made  any  mistakes  now,  it  was  not 
because  she  was  agitated  and  confused. 

"Well,  you  see,  my  lady,"  continued 
Mingy  Bowes,  "  I  said  to  the  gentleman, 
who  found  the  book,  '  Why  don't  you  go 
yourself?'  'No,  no,'  says  he,  'you  go,  I  only 
want  what's  fair,  and  I'll  leave  you  to  judge 
of  that ;'  so  then  I  said  to  him,  c  what 
would  you  think   of  a   thousand  pounds? 
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So  then,  lie  answered,  c  Well,  that  will  do, 
though  it  ought  to  be  fifteen  hundred." 

This  was  coming  to  the  point,  Mr.  Bowes, 
imagined,  and  doubted  not  that  Lady 
Fleetwood  would  take  the  matter  up,  at 
once,  as  he  intended  it.  He  was  a  little 
surprised  and  disappointed,  however,  when, 
after  he  had  made  a  dead  stop,  and  waited 
for  a  moment  or  two,  the  excellent  lady 
coolly  demanded, — 

u  And  pray  what  have  I  to  do  with  all 
this?  What  made  you  come  to  me  about 
it? 

Mr.  Mingy  Bowes,  however,  was  rarely 
puzzled  for  an  answer,  sometimes  plunging 
into  the  rigmarol,  some  times  taking 
refuge  in  the  most  laconic  brevity. 

u  Why,  you  see  ma'am,  we  talked  that 
over  too,"  he  said,  "  my  friend  wished  me 
to  go  to  the  colonel  at  once,  about  it;  but  I 
said,  c  No,  that  won't  be  delicate,  if  there's 
any  friend  we  could  get  to  break  the  mat- 
ter to  him,"  Well,  then  says  he,  c  go  to  Lady 
Fleetwood,    she's   the   person.      You   may 
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give  her  my  solemn  word  of  honour,  that 
if  I  have  the  thousand  pounds,  I'll  not  say 
a  single  word  to  nobody;  and  it's  very 
likely,'  says  he,  4  that  she'll  never  say  a 
word  to  him  about  it,  but  give  the  money 
herself,  as  she's  going  to  marry  him." 

"  What,  I,"  exclaimed  Lady  Fleetwood, 
almost  with  a  shriek ;  "  did  he  mean  I  was 
going  to  marry  Colonel  Middleton?" 

"Yes,  my  lady/'  replied  Mr.  Mingy 
Bowes,  almost  as  much  astonished  as  she 
was,  "  why,  you  told  me  so,  almost  this 
minute,  yourself." 

"  You  impudent  person,"  exclaimed 
Lady  Fleetwood,  angrily ;  "  I  should  as 
soon  think  of  marrying  you  as  Colonel 
Middleton.  I  am  quite  old  enough  to  be 
his  mother." 

"  But,  what  you  said  about  the  con- 
nexion," said  Mingy  Bowes,  with  a  good 
deal  of  perturbation,  seeing  that  he  had 
made  one  mistake,  at  least,  and  not  know- 
ing how  far  it  had  gone. 

"  Oh,  now  I  see,"  exclaimed  Lady  Fleet- 
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wood,  "  my  good  friend,  you  and  I  have 
been  playing  at  cross  purposes  all  this  time. 
I  have  no  personal  interest  in  Colonel  Mid- 
dleton,  whatsoever,  though,  I  am  told,  he  is 
going  to  be  married  to  a  relation  of 
mine." 

"  Then,  hang  me,  if  I've  not  wasted  my 
time,"  said  Mingy  Bowes,  starting  up  from 
the  table.  But,  just  at  that  moment,  a 
bright  thought — one  of  her  own  peculiar 
bright  thoughts — came  across  Lady  Fleet- 
wood's mind;  "I  must  not  let  this  man 
go  away  altogether  disappointed,"  she  said, 
"  for  fear  he  should  go  and  make  terrible 
mischief.  I  see  the  whole  business  as  clear 
as  possible  now.  This  Colonel  Middleton 
is  poor  Henry  Hayley,  and  Maria  knows  it. 
.  That  is  the  secret  she  would  not  tell  me ;  and 
she  knows,  or  thinks,  that  he  can  prove 
himself  innocent  of  the  forgery  in  a  few 
days.  Now  if  I  let  this  man  go  away  dis- 
satisfied, he  may  very  likely  spoil  all  their 
plans.  I  know  nothing  about  it — how 
should  I  know  ?  And  if  Maria  had  thought 
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lit  to  tell  me  all,  I  might  have  known  how 
to  act ;  for  I'm  sure,  no  one  was  ever  more 
thoroughly  convinced,  that  poor  Henry 
Hay  ley,  however  much  appearances  might 
be  against  him,  never  did  think  of  forging 
my  brother's  name  than  I  have  always 
been.  As  to  giving  the  man  a  thousand 
pounds,  that  is  out  of  the  question,  for  I 
haven't  got  it  to  give;  and  if  Henry  is 
innocent,  as  I  am  sure  he  is,  there  can  be 
no  need  of  it.  But  yet,  if  I  send  him 
away  disappointed  and  angry,  he  may  make 
a  fuss,  which  is  always  exceedingly  un- 
pleasant." 

She  puzzled  herself  sorely,  as  to  what 
was  best  to  be  done  under  these  perplexing 
circumstances;  but,  at  length,  a  notable 
scheme  presented  itself  to  her  mind,  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  time,  and  suffering  the 
plans  of  Maria  and  Henry  Hayley  to  de- 
velop themselves  undisturbed. 

"  Early,  the  day  after  to-morrow,"  she 
thought,  "  we  set  out  with  Lady  Ann,  for 
the  North ;  and  if  I  tell  this  man  to  come 
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here  at  noon  on  that  day,  we  shall  be  gone* 
Colonel  Middleton  and  all.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  can  consult  about  it,  and  should 
there  be  any  necessity,  leave  a  note  or  a 
message,  to  give  explanations,  and  to  make 
arrangements.  The  man  must  see  that  I 
cannot  decide  upon  anything  at  once. 

Although  thought  is  very  rapid,  and 
though,  this  and  a  great  deal  more,  passed 
through  the  mind  of  Lady  Fleetwood,  in  a 
very  few  moments,  yet  the  pause  was  suffi- 
ciently long  to  attract  the  attention  of 
Mingy  Bowes,  and  make  him  linger  still, 
in  the  hope  of  bringing  his  negotiation  to 
some  more  satisfactory  conclusion.  Al- 
though he  was  terribly  tempted  to  say 
something  more,  yet,  like  a  wise  man,  he 
refrained,  from  a  sort  of  intuitive  percep- 
tion, that  the  weakness  of  the  other  party 
might  do  something  for  him,  which  his  own 
strength  could  not  accomplish,  lie  did 
not  walk  to  the  door,  however,  as  his  first 
sudden  start  up  from  the  table  had  seemed 
to  promise ;  and,  at  length,  he  was  reward- 
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ed,  by  hearing  Lady  Fleetwood's  voice  once 
again. 

"  I  can  have  very  little  to  do  with  this 
business,"  she  said;  "  but,  at  the  same  time, 
as  the  gentleman  is  a  very  intimate  friend, 
and  is  likely  to  be  a  connexion  of  some 
members  of  my  family,  I  have  no  objection 
whatever,  to  talk  to  him  upon  the  subject, 
and  see  what  he  thinks  fit  to  do." 

Mingy  Bowes  was  very  well  disposed  to 
listen  to  this  offer,  as,  to  say  truth,  he  had 
only  come  there,  for  the  purpose  of  open- 
ing a  negotiation,  to  be  carried  to  greater 
advantages,  at  a  future  period.  A  little 
bluster,  however,  he  thought,  might  be 
as  well ;  and  he  replied,  gruffly, 

"  Well,  ma'am,  I  hope  you'll  make  haste 
about  it,  then;  for  we  haven't  much  time 
to  spare ;  and  my  friend  must  do  one  thing 
or  the  other.  So,  if  the  gentleman  says, 
yes,  well ;  and  if  he  says  no,  well.  We  can 
but  go  and  tell  Messrs.  Scriven  and  Co.  the 
whole  story  after  all." 

M  Dear  me,"  exclaimed  Lady  Fleetwood, 
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"  you  seem  to  know  all  the  people  about 
here,  quite  well.  Mr.  Scriven  is  my 
brother.  However,  I  sha'n't  be  able  to  see 
and  consult  anybody  till  the  day  after  to- 
morrow morning.  So,  if  you  like  to  come 
here,  at  twelve,  on  that  day,  you  shall  have 
an  answer,  yes,  or,  no." 

"  That's  a  long  while,  ma'am,"  said 
Mingy,  with  a  good  deal  of  affected  sullen- 
ness ;  "  I  should  think,  for  that  matter,  a 
lady,  like  you,  might  give  such  a  trifle 
herself,  without  waiting  to  consult  at  all." 

u  You're  very  much  mistaken,  sir,"  an- 
swered Lady  Fleetwood,  sharply.  "  In  the 
first  place,  I  am  not  called  upon  to  give 
anything,  as  the  gentleman  is  no  connexion 
of  mine,  whatever.  In  the  next  place,  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  right  to 
give  anything,  at  all;  and,  in  the  third,  I 
should  not  know  how  much  to  give.  But, 
at  all  events,  you  have  my  answer,  and  can 
come,  at  twelve  o'clock,  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, or  not,  just  as  you  think  fit." 

"  Oh,    111  come,"    said  Mingy   Bowes ; 
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"  but  you'd  better  tell  the  gentleman,  my 
lady,  that  if  he  does  not  come  down  hand- 
some, he's  done  to  a  dead  certainty." 

"  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean, 
sir,"  said  Lady  Fleetwood;  "but,  at  all 
events,  I  cannot  talk  any  more  upon 
the  subject,  and,  therefore,  shall  beg  to  wish 
you  good  morning.  Thus  saying,  she  rang 
the  bell  sharply,  and  made  a  ceremonious 
curtsey  to  Mr.  Mingy  Bowes,  saying  aloud, 
to  the  servant,  who  appeared, 

"  Show  that  person  out,  and,  if  he  comes 
at  twelve  the  day  after  to-morrow,  let  me 
see  him." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


"  There's  a  person  below,  inquiring  for 
your  Excellency,"  said  Colonel  Middleton's 
foreign  servant,  entering  the  sitting- 
room,  where  his  master  sat  writing  a 
note. 

"  Who  is  he,  Carlini?"  asked  the  young 
officer,  looking  up ;  "  is  it  the  same  man 
who  was  here  before?" 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  servant.  "  This 
is  a  taller,  stouter  man,  dressed  somewhat 
like  the  other.  He  says  you  know  him, 
and  that  his  name  is  Joshua  Brown." 
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u  Oh,  show  him  up — show  him  up,"  said 
Colonel  Middleton ;  "  I  will  see  him,  by  all 
means." 

The  servant  retired,  and,  in  a  moment  or 
two,  returned  with  our  good  friend,  the 
pedlar.  But,  Joshua  Brown's  face,  upon  the 
present  occasion,  bore  an  expression  which, 
in  the  course  of  their  short  acquaintance, 
Colonel  Middleton  had  never  seen  it  assume. 
It  was  a  sort  of  hesitating,  undecided  ex- 
pression, very  different  from  the  frank  and 
easy,  though  unpresuming,  manner,  which 
he  generally  displayed  in  addressing  per- 
sons whom  he  looked  upon  as  his  superi- 
ors. 

Henry  remarked  it;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  treated  the  man  exactly  as  he 
would  otherwise  have  done,  saying, 

"  Sit  down,  Brown :  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  you.  Have  you  brought  me  any  in- 
formation ?" 

u  A  little,  sir,"  replied  the  pedlar;  "but 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  it  is  not  all  good.  About 
the  pocket-book " 
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"  Oil,  never  mind  the  pocket-book,  for 
the  present,"  said  Colonel  Middleton; 
"  that  is  of  very  little  consequence,  com- 
pared with  the  certificate." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  sir," 
answered  the  pedlar ;  "  I  hope  you  may  think 
so  still,  when  I've  told  you  all.  As  to  the 
certificate,  there  it  is.  I  thought  I  should 
know  my  way  back.  I  don't  forget,  very 
easily ;  and  I  walked,  yesterday,  straight  as 
a  line,  to  the  place  where  I  thought  it  was 
to  be  found.  The  old  clerk's  dead,  and  a 
dapper  young  fellow  in  his  place,  who 
found  it  out  in  a  minute.  You  owe  me 
half-a-crown,  sir,  for  that." 

"  A  great  deal  more,"  said  Colonel  Mid- 
dleton, with  his  eyes  fixed  thoughtfully 
upon  the  paper.  "  St.  Mary's,  Westfield !" 
he  continued,  reading  aloud :  u  how  far  is 
that  from  town?" 

"  About  sixteen  miles,  sir,"  replied  the 
man.  "  Is  that  the  gentleman's  name  you 
expected  to  find  ? ' 

"  Exactly,"  replied  Henry,  placing  the 
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paper  in  his  writing  desk;  "  it  only  con- 
firms what  I  knew  before." 

"  Humph!"  said  the  pedlar,  in  a  very 
peculiar  tone ;  but  he  added  nothing  more ; 
and  Henry,  looking  up,  said, 

"  Now,  for  the  pocket-book,-  my  good 
friend." 

"  Why,  I  suppose  you  guess,  sir,  by  this 
time,  that  I  have  not  got  it,"  replied  the 
pedlar,  "  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  shall 
never  get  it,  now." 

"  Indeed!"  exclaimed  Colonel  Middle- 
ton,  in  a  tone  of  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment. "  How  has  that  happened?  Have 
they  destroyed  it?" 

"  They  have,  sir,"  said  Joshua  Brown; 
"  and  that  in  my  presence,  too;"  and  he 
looked  in  the  face  of  Colonel  Middleton, 
with  a  keen  and  inquisitive  expression,  as 
if  seeking  to  form  a  judgment,  from  what 
he  there  beheld,  regarding  some  doubtful 
questions  in  his  own  mind. 

"  That  is  unpleasant,"  said  Colonel  Mid- 
dleton, in  a  grave,  but  ordinary  matter-of- 
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fact  tone — as  if  he  had  lost,  in  the  pocket- 
book,  the  value  of  a  thousand  pounds,  or 
more. 

Now,  let  the  reader  remark,  and  remem- 
ber, that  a  man's  face  and  manners  bear  a 
very  different  expression,  when  he  has  lost 
something  very  valuable,  which  he  regrets 
much,  and  would  give  a  great  deal  to  re- 
cover, and  when  something  has  occurred, 
which  generates  apprehension.  The  pas- 
sions are  different,  and  so  are  their  effects. 
In  one  instance,  they  have  reference  to  the 
past,  and  in  the  other,  reference  to  the 
future;  and  nothing  can  be  more  different 
than  the  looks  of  regret  and  fear. 

Now,  all  that  Colonel  Middieton  felt,  or 
seemed  to  feel,  was  regret. 

u  Well,  tell  me  how  it  all  happened,"  he 
said.  "  Curious,  that  they  should  burn  it 
in  your  presence,  when  they  had  the  cer- 
tainty of  getting  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  for  it." 

Joshua  Brown  set  to  work,  to  convince 
him,  that  nothing  could  be  more  natural, 
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in  the  world;  but  he  did  not,  altogether, 
succeed. 

"lam  afraid,"  said  Colonel  Middleton 
"  that  these  good  gentry  must  have  dis 
covered,  that  there  was  something  very  im 
portant  to  me,  in  that  pocket-book  ;  but 
why  they  should  burn  it,  I  cannot  conceive.' 

It  was  curious  to  remark  the  changes  of 
expression,  which  came  over  the  plain  and 
almost  harsh  features  of  the  pedlar,  during 
his  conversation  with  Colonel  Middleton; 
and  certainly,  if  the  face  is,  in  any  degree, 
the  index  of  the  mind,  he  underwent  more 
changes  of  emotion,  that  day,  than  was  at 
all  customary  with  him.  A  look,  almost 
of  anxiety,  now  came  into  his  face,  as  he 
answered, 

"lam  afraid,  sir,  that  they  had  found 
out  how  important  the  pocket-book  was  to 
you,  and  had  arranged  all  their  plans  to 
make,  what  they  call,  a  good  job  out  of  it. 
Nevertheless,  I  don't  think  that  they  were 
quite  clear  as  to   all  the  little  particulars, 
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so  that,  perhaps,  they  can't  do  as  much 
mischief  as  they  would." 

Colonel  Middleton  paused  in  thought,  for 
a  moment,  and  then  said,  with  a  grave 
look, 

"  As  far  as  I  can  remember,  the  contents 
of  that  book  were  quite  sufficient  to  afford 
them  the  means  of  discovering  the  whole 
particulars  of  a  transaction,  long  past, 
which  I  do  not  wish  to  revive.  But  what 
could  make  them  destroy  the  pocket-book, 
I  cannot  conceive;  for  the  contents  must 
have  induced  them  to  believe,  that  its 
preservation  would  be  much  more  profitable 
to  them  than  its  destruction." 

"  I'm  afraid,  sir,"  replied  the  pedlar, 
frankly,  "  that  I  did  not,  altogether, 
manage  the  matter  for  you,  well.  You  see, 
sir,  I  was  ignorant  of. the  circumstances. 
You  had  told  me  how  much  you  would  give ; 
and  I  did  not  like  to  offer  more,  especially 
when  the  rascal,  who  had  got  the  book, 
tried  to  exact  more  by  threats." 
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"  By  threats,  did  he?"  said  .  Colonel 
Middle  ton ;  "  how  much  did  you  offer,  my 
good  friend?" 

"  I  offered  a  hundred  pounds,  sir,  as  you 
said ;  and,  to  make  them  think  that  I  had 
no  interest  in  the  matter,  I  pretended  to 
require  something  for  myself  out  of  the 
money. — There  was  my  mistake,  I  think." 

"Oh!  no,"  replied  Henry,  with  a  degree 
of  indifference,  which  surprised  the  pedlar 
very  much,  "  I  think  you  did  quite  right. 
I  would  not  have  given  more  than  a  hun- 
dred pounds.      That  was  quite  enough." 

"  Then  the  blackguard  must  have  been 
making  a  great  mistake,"  said  Joshua 
Brown,  with  a  relieved  look,  "  for  he 
seemed  quite  sure  that  you  would  give  a 
great  deal  more,  and  said,  there  was  that 
in  the  pocket-book  which  might  hang  you 
or  save  you." 

"  And  you  half  believed  him,  my  good 
friend;"  replied  the  young  officer,  looking 
at  him  with  a  smile,  while  the  colour 
mounted  up  in  the  pedlar's  brown  cheek. 
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"  But,  if.  you  had  considered,  one  moment, 
Brown,  you  would  have  seen,  that,  had  that 
book  contained,  as  the  ruffian  said,  the 
means  of  hanging  me,  he  would  never  have 
thought  of  destroying  documents,  that  gave 
him  such  a  power  over  me.  No,  to  be 
plain  with  you,  the  book  did  contain  full 
and  satisfactory  proofs  of  my  innocence 
of  an  act  once  imputed  to  me.  By  de- 
stroying them,  the  villain  did  do  me  a  great 
dis-service.  But,  thank  God,  they  are  not 
the  only  proofs ;  and  those  that  still  exist, 
I  trust,  will  be  sufficient." 

u  Well,  sir,"  said  Brown,  "  I  am  sorry 
I  did  attend  to  the  man  at  ail ;  and,  if  I  had 
but  thought  a  bit,  as  you  say,  I  must  have 
seen  that  his  conduct  and  his  words  were  not 
consistent.  However,  what  made  him 
burn  the  pocket-book,  was  the  sight  of  a 
constable,  walking  up  and  down  before  the 
house.  The  two  scoundrels  chose  to  think, 
that  I  had  brought  him  there,  and  that, 
as  soon  as  I  had  got  the  book,  I  should 
give  them  into  custody.     So,  away  it  went, 
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into  the  fire,  in  a  minute ;  and  I  could  not 
get  it  out,  for  they  were  two  to  one ;  and, 
though  Master  Mingy  Bowes  is  a  little  one, 
his  comrade  is  worth  two  of  me  at  any 
time." 

"  So,  one  is  a  little  man,"  said  Colonel 
Middle  ton,  thoughtfully,  "  try  and  describe 
him  to  me — yet,  stay  a  minute,"  and  ring- 
ing the  bell,  he  ordered  the  waiter,  who 
appeared,  to  send  his  servant.  As  soon 
as  Carlini  had  entered  the  room,  Colonel 
Middleton  said,  "  Now,  go  on,  Mr.  Brown. 
I  merely  wished  my  servant  to  hear  your 
description  of  this  good  gentleman.  You 
mark  it,  Carlini,  and  let  me  know,  whether 
it  seems  to  be  the  same  person  who  was 
here  this  morning. " 

The  pedlar,  who,  as  I  have  before  shown, 
was  a  very  minute  and  accurate  observer, 
proceeded  to  give  a  full  and  particular  ac- 
count, of  the  personal  appearance,  of  Mr. 
Mingy  Bowes,  while  the  Italian  stood  by 
and  listened,  bending  his  head  gravely  and 
approvingly,  from    time    to  time,    as  the 
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other  proceeded.  When,  at  length  Joshua 
Brown  paused,  Carlini  turned  to  his 
master  saying : — 

"  The  same,  sir,  exactly;"  and  then  at 
a  sign,  retired. 

"Now  then,  Brown,  who  is  this  person?" 
demanded  Colonel  Middleton ;  "  for,  it 
seems,  he  is  not  the  person,  who  actually 
had  the  pocket-book." 

"  No,  sir,  he's  the  Fence,"  replied  the 
pedlar;  "  that's  to  say  the  receiver,  and  it 
was  at  his  house  I  saw  the  other  man, 
whose  name  I  do  not  know,  any  more  than 
that  it  is,  Sam." 

"Well,  hthis  man  called  here  to  day," 
said  Colonel  Middleton ;  "  and  I  suppose, 
the  object  now  is,  to  extract  money  from 
me,  by  threats." 

"  Don't  you  doubt  it,   sir,"   said  Joshua 
Brown;  "  That's    a  game  which  is  alway 
playing,    in      London;     and    those  horse 
leeches,    as   soon  as   once  they  are    fixed 
never  let  go,   till   they  have  drained  every 
drop    of    blood,    out    of    a    man's    body 
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There  are  many  thousands  of  them,  in  this 
city,  who  live  by  nothing  else.  Many  a 
man,  they  break  down  in  health,  as  well  as 
fortune  and  happiness ;  and  many  another 
they  drive  to  commit  suicide." 

"  Yfeak  and  pitiful  must  their  victims 
be/'  said  Colonel  Middleton,  somewhat  con- 
temptuously, "  for  none,  but  a  mere  slave 
to  fear,  would  yield  to  threats,  which,  he 
must  know,  would  necessarily  go  on  in- 
creasing in  virulence. " 

"  I'm  not  quite  sure  of  that,  sir,"  replied 
the  pedlar,  u  all  men  have  their  weak- 
nesses ;  and,  I  believe,  all  men  have  their 
timid  side.  It  is  a  part  of  the  trade,  of 
such  fellows  as  these,  to  find  out,  where  a 
man  is  likely  to  be  afraid,  and  hunt  him 
down  upon  that.  I  have  known  many  a 
very  brave  man,  who  would  have  fought 
anybody,  or  anything,  but  who  could  not 
face  an  accusation." 

Colonel  Middleton  meditated,  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  and  then  replied, 

"  These  scoundrels  will  find  themselves 

VOL.    II.  P 
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very  much  mistaken,  if  they  fancy,  that 
such  fears  will  influence  me." 

"  I  think  they  will,  sir,"  replied  the 
pedlar;  "but,  I  would  advise  you  to  be 
careful  what  you  do  with  them;  for,  I 
think,  a  cunninger  thief  was  never  known, 
than  that  same  Mingy  Bowes;  and,  if  he 
cannot  manage  one  way,  depend  upon  it, 
he'll  try  another." 

"  Without  success,"  answered  Henry ; 
"  but  now,  my  good  friend,  as,  to  you  I  am 
considerably  indebted  for  many  services,  I 
would  fain  settle  that  account  before  we 
part,  that  you  may  not  think  me  un- 
grateful." 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  have  no  claim  to  make,"  re- 
plied the  pedlar;  "I  am  very  glad  to  have 
served  you;  and  the  loss  of  time  has  not 
been  much.  I  should  like,  however,  to 
know,  how  this  other  business  goes  on,  and 
I  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  Master  Mingy 
Bowes,  myself,  and  talk  to  him  a  bit,  upon 
what  he's  about ;  for  I  might  give  you  some 
sort  of  hint,  that  would  be  serviceable." 
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Henry  Hay  ley  seemed  to  think,  for 
a  moment,  over  the  proposal,  before  he  an- 
swered, bnt,  at  length,  he  replied, 

"  Well,  be  that,  as  you  like.  It  can  do 
no  harm,  and  might,  perchance,  do  some 
good.  I  suppose,  that,  beyond  all  doubt, 
one,  or  both  the  two  villains,  will  be  here, 
ere  long,  again,  and  if  you  were  to  remain 
at  the  hotel,  and  meet  them,  unexpectedly, 
when  they  come,  they  might  feel  not  very 
pleasantly,  surprised.  My  servant  shall 
take  care  of  you,  if  you  like  to  stay.  As 
for  myself,  I  shall  away  at  once,  to  St. 
Mary's,  Westfield." 

The  pedlar  smiled. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what,  sir,"  he  said, 
"  you  may  want  me  in  that  business,  too, 
before  long;  and  so,  when  I  go  away  from 
here,  I  shall  tell  your  servant,  where  I  am 
to  be  found,  when  needed." 

"  I  do  not  think  you  can  be  of  any  more 
service  to  me  there,  than  you  have  been 
already,"  replied  Henry;  "but,  neverthe- 
less, I  shall  be  very  glad  of  your  address." 
P  2 
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"  We  shall  see,  sir,  we  shall  see,"  said 
the  pedlar;  "  don't  think  me  impertinent; 
but  I  know  something  of  almost  everthing 
under  the  sun,  and  more  of  this  matter 
than  a  great  many." 

"Indeed?"  said  Henry;  "pray  tell  me 
how  that  may  be." 

"  No,  no,  sir,"  answered  the  pedlar,  "  not 
just  yet.  I'll  only  ask  one  favor  of  you, 
which  is,  that  you  will  always  let  me  know 
where  you  are  to  be  found  for  the  next  six 
weeks,  and  I'll  do  the  same  by  you." 

Henry  laughed,  saying, 

"  Well,  my  good  friend,  I  will  agree  to 
the  compact,  though  it  is  somewhat  un- 
equal— Carlini,"  he  continued,  speaking  to 
his  servant,  who  entered  with  a  note,  "  take 
care  of  this  good  gentleman,  who  has  been 
of  great  service  to  me  lately ;  and  if  that 
person  returns  who  was  enquiring  for  me 
this  morning,  let  Mr.  Brown  deal  with  him 
as  he  knows  something  of  him." 

"  Yes,  your  Excellency,"  replied  the  valet ; 
"  but  Lady  Ann's  servant  is  waiting  for 
an  answer." 
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Henry  unfolded  the  letter,  and  read, 
"  I  will  go  directly,"  he  replied ;  "  send 
a  chaise  after  me,  Carlini,  to  Lady  Ann's. 
I  shall  not  be  home  to  dinner — most  likely 
not  till  eight,  but  certainly  by  that  time. 
In  the  meantime,  take  care  of  Mr.  Brown." 
Thus  saying,  he  retired,  for  a  moment, 
into  his  bed-room,  returned  with  his  hat 
and  some  papers  in  his  hand,  and  set  out 
at  once,  leaving  his  servant  and  the  pedlar 
together. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Perhaps,  no  two  animals  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth  have  fewer  points  of  attraction 
for  each  other — in  all  ordinary  circum- 
stances— than  a  plain  English  peasant,  and 
an  Italian  valet.  When  Joshua  Brown, 
and  Carlo  Carlini  were  left  together,  in  the 
sitting  room  of  the  master  of  the  latter, 
there  was  but  one  single  link  of  sympathy 
between  them,  and  that,  a  very  remote  and 
indirect  one.  Every  Italian,  I  believe — 
not  from  nature,  perhaps,  but  from  the  cir- 
cumstances and  accidents  of  his  country — 
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has  more  or  less  of  the  pedlar  in  him.  lie  is 
always  dealing  with  some  kind  of  wares,  re- 
ligions, political,  moral,' philosophical — even 
if  they  be  not  commercial,  in  the  ordinary 
sense — where  he  is  very  sharp,  too.  He  is 
always  exalting  these  wares  with  praise, 
and  magnify ing  his  own  information  and 
capabilities ;  and  he  is,  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  trying  to  make  yon  believe  that  pinch- 
beck is  gold,  and  that  an  Italian  is  an 
old  Roman. 

I  spe.ik  generally,  without  meaning  to 
say,  for  one  moment,  that  there  are  not 
many  exceptions ;  but  still,  between  such  a 
man  as  Joshua  Brown,  and  such  another  as 
Carlo  Carlini,  there  seemed  to  be  but  one 
tie,  namely,  the  pedlarism  which  I  have 
mentioned.  There  were,  however,  in 
reality,  other  and  better  ties,  which  they 
found  out  after  a  time,  and  strange  to  say, 
the  most  powerful  of  these  was  honesty  of 
purpose. 

"  Will  you  come  down  with  me,  sir,  and, 
take  a  glass  of  wine?"  said  Carlo  Carlini 
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to  the  pedlar,  well  knowing  what  his  mas- 
ter's injunction  to  take  care  of  his  guest, 
implied ;  "  or  perhaps  you  have  not  dined, 
sir,  and  would  like  something  more  solid." 

There  was  a  certain  dignity  and  grace 
about  the  man,  nothing  abated  by  his  fo- 
reign accent  and  look,  which  had  a  good 
deal  of  effect  upon  the  pedlar,  whose  gene- 
ral notions  of  valets,  and  valetry,  were  not 
very  sublime. 

"  Really/'  thonght  Joshua  Brown,  "  this 
is  quite  a  grand  sort  of  a  man.  One  would 
take  him  for  a  prince  in  disguise,  if  one 
didn't  know  better.  He  seems  no  way 
proud,  however,  but  just  like  his  mas- 
ter." 

Here  his  contemplations  came  to  an  end, 
and  he  replied,  with  a  low  bow, — 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  I  have  not  dined.  As 
to  wine,  it's  very  little  of  it  I  get,  for 
there's  less  of  it  in  our  country  than  in 
yours,  I  take  it,  and  not  very  good, 
either." 

"  There  is  plenty  of  very  good  wine  in 
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England,"  said  Carlini,  shaking  his  head 
solemnly,  backwards  and  forwards ;  "  only- 
very  dear,  Mr.  Brown.  But,  my  master, 
who  is  a  rich  man,  and  a  liberal  one,  does 
not  grudge  me  my  glass  of  wine,  knowing 
that  I  have  been  accustomed  to  it  all  my 
life,  as  well  as  himself;  for  we  both  come 
from  countries,  where  there  is  nothing  else 
but  wine  to  be  drunk  except  water." 

"Is  not  your  master  an  Englishman, 
then?"  asked  Mr.  Brown. 

"No,  a  Spaniard,  to  be  sure,"  replied 
Carlini,  with  a  start,  "  what  made  you 
think  he  was  an  Englishman?" 

"  Why,  his  language,  his  name,  his  man- 
ner, his  look,"  said  Joshua  Brown,  "  all 
made  me  feel  sure  he  was  an  English- 
man. " 

"  Oh,  as  to  his  language,"  said  Carlini, 
"  he  speaks  Italian,  and  Spanish,  and  French, 
all  just  as  well  as  he  does  English;  and  then 
as  to  his  name,  that's  his  father's  name, 
and  he  was  an  Englishman.  His  manners 
and  appearance  may  be  English,  too ;  but, 
P  5 
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nevertheless,  he  has  lived  with  Spaniards 
all  his  life,  being  brought  up,  as  the  nephew 
and  heir  of  Don  Balthazar  de  Xamorca. 
But  come,  let  us  go  down,  Mr.  Brown. 
You  shall  have  some  dinner,  and  then  we 
will  have  a  quiet  glass  of  wine,  together, 
as  you  call  it  in  England." 

Joshua  Brown  followed  his  new  friend 
down  to  a  small  room  on  the  sunk  story, 
meditating  very  profoundly  as  he  went. 
There  was  something  that  puzzled  him 
greatly.  He  could  not  make  the  two  broken 
ends  of  Colonel  Middle  ton's  story  fit  at  all ; 
and  at  lasthe  convinced  himself  that  the  ser- 
vant must  have  made  a  mistake.  "  He  can- 
not have  been  long  in  Colonel  Middleton's 
service,"  he  thought ;  "  I  will  find  out  how 
long  he  has  been  with  him." 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  Mr. 
Joshua  Brown,  after  having  comforted  the 
inner  man  with  some  very  soft  and  savoury 
viands,  and  as  soon  as  a  glass  of  no  bad 
wine  was  placed  in  his  hand,  looked  across 
to  Signor  Carlini,  with  a  very  shrewd  ex- 
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pression  of  countenance,  winking  his  eye 
over  the  rich  juice  of  the  grape,  and 
saying, 

"  A  very  good  master,  yours,  Mr.  Car- 
lini,  I  should  think.  One  does  not  meet 
with  such  every  day." 

"  No,  that  one  doesn't,"  answered  Carlini, 
heartily.  u  No  one  has  an  easier,  or  a 
better  place  than  I  have." 

"  I  suppose  you've  had  it  a  long  time," 
said  the  pedlar,  in  an  enquiring  tone. 

"  About  five  years,"  replied  Carlini, 
"  but  I  knew  him  three  or  four  years 
before  that.  Ah !  Mr.  Brown,  one  sees 
strange  changes  in  this  world.  When  first  I 
saw  my  present  master,  he  brought  into  my 
counting-house,  a  draft  for  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  and  I  paid  it,  as  if  it  had  been  no 
sum  at  all.  The  next  time  I  saw  him,  I 
was  a  waiter  at  an  inn;  and,  when  he  paid 
the  bill,  he  gave  me  a  dollar  for  myself, 
without  knowing  me  again.'' 

"  That  is  a  strange  history,  indeed,"  said 
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the  pedlar.  "  How  came  you  to  have 
such  a  fall,  sir?" 

"Oh!  revolution,  revolution,"  replied 
Carlini,  "  revolution,  by  which  poor  men 
think  to  better  their  condition,  but  which 
always  ends  in  making  them  the  first 
sufferers.  It  was  the  revolution  in  the  new 
world,  that  ruined  me ;  but  as  it  only  brought 
me  down  to  the  same  rank  from  which  I 
rose,  and,  indeed,  not  quite  to  that,  I  have 
no  cause  to  grumble.  Mine's  a  very  strange 
history,  altogether." 

"  It  must  be  so,  indeed,"  answered 
Joshua  Brown,  "  I  should  like,  of  all  things, 
to  hear  it.  I  always  like  to  hear  people  s 
histories,  Mr.  Carlini — not  for  curiosity  s 
sake,  only,  but  because  there  is  always 
something  in  them  to  show  us  how  good 
God  is  to  all  his  creatures,  and  to  make 
us  contented  with  our  own  lot;  and  also, 
to  hear  a  real  history,  from  a  mans  own 
mouth,  is  to  me  like  seeing  a  picture, 
especially,  if  there  are  many  ups  and  downs 
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in  it,  to  represent  the  mountains  and  the 
valleys." 

"  Well,"  said  Carlini,  "  take  another 
glass  of  wine,  and  I'll  tell  you  something 
of  it,  for  it  is  worth  listening  to." 

"  And  so  is  your  master's,  too,  I  should 
think,"  rejoined  Mr.  Brown,  whose  curiosity 
was  directed  more  towards  the  history  of 
Colonel  Middleton,  himself,  than  that  of 
his  servant. 

"  Not  half  so  much  as  mine,"  answered 
Carlini,  "  for  his  has  been  all  prosperity, 
from  beginning  to  end ;  and  mine  has  been 
continually  changing,  as  you*will  see,'' 
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"  The  first  thing  that  I  remember,  was 
running  about  in  the  streets  of  Naples,  a 
ragged    boy,     without    shoes,     stockings, 
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jacket,  or  hat.  I  suppose  I  had  a  father 
and  mother,  if  I  did  but  know  who  they 
were;  but  of  that,  they  took  very  good 
care,  I  should  never  be  informed,  and,  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  have  no  great  curiosity 
on  the  subject.  My  name  was  universally 
admitted,  by  all  my  companions,  to  be 
Carlo,  which  means  in  our  language, 
Charles,  and,  when  I  was  about  eight 
years  old,  a  much  bigger  Carlo,  than  my- 
self, having  joined  the  band  of  little 
vagabonds,  to  which  I  had  been  attached 
from  infancy,  I  acquired  the  name  of 
Carlini,  which  means  in  our  language, 
little  Charles.  Till  I  was  nine  years  old, 
where  I  slept,  how  I  was  clothed,  and  what 
I  fed  upon,  were  three  miracles,  not  at 
all  less  curious,  than  the  liquifying  of  the 
blood  of  St.  Januarius ;  but  at  nine  years 
old,  my  first  change  of  fortune  took  place. 
The  two  Carlos,  in  the  same  troop,  could 
not  agree.  Carloni,  thrashed  Carlini,  and 
Carlini  immediately  deserted.  I  remem- 
ber very  well5  the  second  day  after  I  had 
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quitted  my  band,  standing,  with  a  faint 
heart,  and  a  feeling  of  exceeding  solitude, 
before  the  shop  of  a  barber,  who,  I  found 
afterwards,  had  just  lost  his  apprentice, 
of  a  fever.  My  back  was  turned  to  the 
shop,  for  I  little  thought,  that  any  good 
would  come  out  of  it  for  me,  when  I 
suddenly  found  something  touch  me,  and 
turning  round,  I  saw  a  basin  stretched  out, 
through  one  of  the  small  open  panes, 
while  the  voice  of  the  barber  exclaimed, 
4  Here  boy,  run  and  fill  that  with  fresh 
water,  at  the  fountain.'  I  need  not  say 
how  gladly  I  ran,  and  filling  the  basin,  I 
brought  it  back ;  but  to  make  sure  of  some 
reward,  I  did  not  give  it  in  at  the  window 
again,  but  carried  it  at  once  in  by  the 
door.  There  I  found,  a  stout,  tall  man, 
just  shaved,  to  whom  the  barber,  with 
great  respect,  handed  the  basin  of  water, 
into  which,  his  face  and  eyes,  were  im- 
mediately plunged.  Seeing  the  barber 
very  zealous  to  show  every  attention,  in  put- 
ting his  customer's  dress  to  rights,  I  thought,  I 
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could  not  do  better  than  ape  his  civility,  by- 
going    down  upon  my  knees,   and  brush- 
ing the  dust  off  the  stranger's  shoes,  with 
the  ragged  sleeve  of  my  shirt,  which  cer- 
tainly was  not  much  more  dirty  when  I  had 
done  than  when  I  began.  However,  my  atten- 
tion pleased  the  stranger,  and  he  gave  me 
a  piece  of  copper,  of  the  value  of  a  penny. 
It  was  the   first  money,    I  recollect  ever 
having  had  in  my  life ;  and  I  fancied  it  would 
have    bought    half    Naples.       The    same 
barber's  shop  became  a  sort  of  treasury  to 
me.     For  two  months,  I  continued  to  plant 
myself  before  the  window,  either  lying  on 
the  stones,  in  the  sun,  and  pitching  little 
bits  of  bone  to  and  fro,  or  standing  and 
watching,  to  see  if  I   could  be  of  service. 
The  shaver  was  a  kind  old  man  enough, 
and    did   not   forget  me.     From   time   to 
time,  he  would  throw  any  little  job  in  my 
way — such  as  holding  a  gentleman's  horse, 
brushing  his  shoes,  or  carrying  a  message — 
and  when  there  was  nothing  of  this  kind 
to  be  done,  and  I  looked  very  hungry,  he 
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would  give  me  two  or  three  handfuls  of 
pasta,  or  a  lump  of  bread.  He  found  me 
active,  diligent,  and  faithful ;  and,  contriving 
to  live,  principally,  upon  his  charity,  and 
save  all  the  little  sums  I  got,  I  was,  at 
length,  enabled  to  purchase  some  articles 
of  decent  dress,  and  appear  at  my  old 
post,  with  a  much  more  respectable 
exterior.  The  old  man  was  delighted,  not 
only  with  the  change  in  my  appearance, 
but  with  the  self-command  which  had 
furnished  me  with  the  means ;  and,  taking 
me  into  his  shop,  he  asked  me  a  great 
number  of  questions  about  myself,  prepara- 
tory, as  it  turned  out,  to  engaging  me  in 
his  service.  He  could  not  have  found  one, 
whose  mind  was  more  open  to  instruction, 
than  mine.  It  was  like  a  bag,  ready  to  be 
filled — for  there  was,  actually,  nothing  in 
it.  I  could  neither  read,  nor  write,  nor 
calculate.  I  knew  no  tongue  but  the  jargon 
of  the  Lazzaroni ;  and  I  didn't  even  know 
my  OAvn  name — which  was,  perhaps,  no 
great  evil,  after  all.     Well,  at  the  end  of 
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three  days,  from  that  time,  I  was  fully- 
installed,  as  barber's-boy.  I  learnt  to 
shave,  to  dress  hair,  to  sharpen  razors,  to 
make  perfumes  and  cosmetics,  to  bleed, 
and,  on  an  occasion,  to  draw  a  tooth.  All 
this,  my  master  taught  me,  gratis;  he 
having  my  services  at  the  same  rate. 
Nevertheless,  he  fed  me;  and,  though 
neither  very  delicately  nor  very  abundantly, 
the  food  was  so  superior  to  any  I  had  ever 
had  before,  that,  in  despite  of  a  lean  nature, 
I  grew  fat.  The  little  gratuities  I  received, 
from  time  to  time,  furnished  the  small 
stock  of  clothes  I  wanted,  and  enabled  me 
to  get  some  instruction  in  matters 
which  did  not  come  within  the  sphere  of 
my  worthy  master.  I  taught  myself  to 
read,  I  learned  to  write,  I  acquired  a  very 
competent  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  I 
picked  up  a  little  French,  amongst  the 
people  at  the  port  — for  a  Frenchman  thinks 
that  everybody  is  bound  to  speak  his  lan- 
guage, and  that  he  is  bound  to  speak  none 
but   his   own.     I  learned  a  great  deal  of 
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Spanish,  without  any  difficulty  at  all;  and, 
at  the  end  of  five  or  six  years,  I  flattered 
myself  that  I  was  a  very  accomplished 
barber.  My  old  master,  now,  was  begin- 
ning to  be  stricken  in  years,  and  much  less 
active  than  he  had  been :  so  that,  at  length, 
we  divided  the  work  between  us — he  re- 
maining at  home,  to  shave  and  dress  those 
who  came  to  the  shop ;  and  I  going  out  to 
the  more  courtly  customers,  who  required 
attendance  at  their  own  houses.  The  busi- 
ness still  remained  very  good ;  and  I  cannot 
help  flattering  myself  that  I  had  some  share 
in  keeping  it  up,  and  increasing  it.  My 
old  master  seemed  so  far  sensible  that  this 
was  the  case,  as  spontaneously  to  offer  me 
one  fourth  of  the  receipts — for  which  I  was 
most  grateful,  although  I  had  three-fourths 
of  the  labour.  I  had  a  sincere  affection 
for  the  old  man,  for  he  was  the  only  father 
I  had  ever  known ;  but  he  was  not  destined 
to  remain  long  with  me.  I  was  not  nine- 
teen, when  the  old  man  died.  His  rela- 
tions claimed  his  shop,  and  his  implements 
— even  to  an  old,  worn-out  shaving-brush 
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which  would  have  rubbed  the  skin  off  a 
rhinoceros ;  but  the  business  remained  with 
me.  I  took  the  shop  next  door,  stocked  it, 
and  beautified  it,  with  the  money  I  had 
saved,  and  was  shaving,  powdering,  and 
pomatuming,  from  morning  till  night. 
Most  unluckily,  a  Spanish  grandee,  who 
passed  a  winter  in  Naples,  placed  his  head 
and  chin  under  the  immediate  superintend- 
ence of  Carlo  Carlini.  I  was  soon  taken  into 
great  favour;  and,  as  this  nobleman  was  about 
to  return  to  his  own  country,  in  the  spring, 
he  exerted  all  his  eloquence  to  persuade  me, 
that  my  talents  were  quite  thrown  away  in 
the  city  of  Naples.  Madrid,  he  said, 
Madrid  was  the  only  fitting  theatre  for  the 
display  of  my  genius.  It  was  the  Elysium 
of  barbers,  where  I  was  certain  to  find 
myself  completely  happy. 

"  He  offered  even,  to  take  me  in  his  own 
suite,  defraying  all  my  expenses  by  the 
way ;  and  he  promised  that  I  should  shave 
every  friend  he  had  in  the  world,  and 
powder  and  perfume  all  his  mistresses,  who 
were  many.  In  an  evil  hour,  I  yielded. 
Off  we  set  for  Madrid ;  and  very  well  did 
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my  Spanish  patron  keep  his  word,  till  we 
reached  that  city.  I  fared  sumptuously 
along  the  road  ;  and  the  system  of 
favouritism,  being  universal  in  Spain,  I 
was  considered  his  highness's  favourite,  and 
treated  accordingly;  but,  unfortunately, 
after  our  arrival  in  Madrid,  wars  and 
rumours  of  wars  broke  out  very  soon,  and 
the  duke  was  prevented  from  carrying  out 
his  views  in  my  favour,  by  the  strong 
hand  of  death,  which  seized  him  just  as  I 
had  established  myself  in  the  Spanish  capi- 
tal, and  was  obtaining  a  little  of  the 
promised  custom.  My  days  of  prosperity 
were  now  at  an  end.  My  little  capital 
gradually  diminished.  My  patients  did 
not  increase.  My  stock  of  smart  clothing 
wore  out,  and  six  pairs  of  white  silk  stock- 
ings— absolute  necessaries  to  a  Spanish 
barber  —were  reduced  to  three.  As  the 
very  utmost  neatness  and  cleanliness  are 
required  in  that  country,  you  may  easily 
suppose  that  my  silk  stockings  made  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  wash-tub,  and  my  La- 
vandara,  who  was  the  most  punctual    of 
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women,  had  the  strictest  injunctions  to 
return  that  indispensable  part  of  my  ap- 
parel, at  a  certain  hour,  on  the  day  after 
she  had  received  them.  She  was,  be  it  re- 
marked, a  very  pretty  woman,  and  had 
captivated  the  heart  of  one  of  the  Royal 
Guard,  whom  I,  not  unfrequently,  saw  at 
her  house,  and  found  him  an  exceedingly 
amiable,  good-humoured  young  man.  One 
morning,  as  my  good  fortune  would  have 
it,  my  silk  stockings  did  not  return.  The 
preceding  clay  had  been  rainy,  and,  although 
it  does  not  often  rain  in  Madrid,  yet,  when 
it  does,  there  is  plenty  of  mud  in  the  streets. 
A  prince  and  a  duke  were  waiting  to  be 
shaved;  and,  after  waiting,  in  a  state  of 
acute  anguish,  for  half  an  hour,  I  was 
obliged  to  sally  forth  in  my  dirty  stockings. 
I  lost  two  of  my  best  customers ;  but  fortune 
and  misfortune  are  always  intimately 
mingled  in  the  affairs  of  this  life.  What 
I  thought  my  ruin,  was  the  dawn  of  my 
most  prosperous  day.  I  rushed  down  to 
the  Lavandera.  I  scolded,  like  a  mad-man, 
about  my  silk  stockings.  I  demanded,  that 
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she  should  instantly  produce  them.  She 
could  not  do  so ;  and  I  accused  her  of  hav- 
ing pawned  them.  Thereupon  she  burst 
into  tears,  and  acknowledged  that  she  had 
lent  them,  to  Manuel  G — y,  the  Royal  Guard, 
who  was  to  appear,  that  day,  on  duty,  at  the 
Queen's  dinner.  A  mysterious  hint  had  been 
given  him,  by  an  old  lady  of  the  court,  to 
dress  himself  as  handsomely  as  possible, 
intimating  that  his  future  success  in  life, 
might  depend  very  much  upon  his  personal 
appearance.      As  soon    as  I  learned    that 

they  had  been  lent  to   G -y,  for  whom 

I  had  a  real  regard,  my  wrath  evaporated. 
'  Let  him  keep  them  as  long  as  he  likes,7 
I  said,  c  and  tell  him,  when  my  silk  stock- 
ings have  made  his  fortune,  I  hope  he  will 
make  mine;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  my 
good  girl,  though  I  have  only  two  pairs 
left,  you  must  contrive  that  I  have  a  clean 
pair  each  day.'  The  girl,  afterwards,  as- 
sured me,    that   she   had  given    him   my 

message,  and   that  G y  said  he  would 

not  forget  me.  But  what  was  my  surprise, 
not  a  week  after,  to  hear  that  he  had  re- 
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ceived  a  lieutenant's  commission  in  his 
corps ;  and  then,  with  the  most  marvellous 
rapidity,  came  the  intelligence  of  his  being 
a  captain,  colonel,  general,  a  grandee  of 
Spain,  a  prince,  a  prime  minister.  During 
all  this  time  I  heard  nothing  of  him,  and 
I  concluded — "* 

"  Here  is  that  person  again,  sir,  inquiring 
for  the  Colonel,"  said  the  inferior  waiter, 
whose  peculiar  task  it  was  to  attend  upon 
the  gentlemen's  gentlemen. 

"  Send  him  in,  send  him  in,"  said  Car- 
lini,  stopping  in  his  story,  "  you,  Mr. 
Brown,  have  to  deal  with  him,  you  know." 

The  moment  after  the  door  was  again 
opened,  and  Mr.  Mingy  Bowes  entered,  his 
face  suddenly  assuming  a  look  of  extreme 
surprise,  on  perceiving  the  person  of  the 
pedlar  before  him. 

*  It  may  be  as  well  to  state,  that  this  story  of  Carlo  Carlini 
was  told  to  the  author,  Avord  for  word,  as  it  is  here  written 
down,  by  Carlo  Carlini  himself,  tlien  the  author's  servant.  I 
cannot  forbear  adding,  tl  at  a  more  faithful,  honest,  intelligent 
man  never  lived  ;  and  that  after  having  left  my  service,  on  my 
return  to  England,  he  entered  that  of  my  friend,  the  late  Mr. 
Scott,  Consul  General  of  Bordeaux,  where  he  gained  the 
esteem  of  all,  and  died,  I  believe,  in  the  arms  of  his  young 
master,  the  present  Mr.  Scott. 

THE   END    OF   VOL.    II. 
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